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Fulton-Diesel engines are contribut- 
ing no small part towards the aston- 
ishing development taking place 
today in Florida. The sudden 
growth in population has created a 
demand for power, light and water 
facilities which could not have been 
foreseen. 


The situation is affording a splendid 
example of the unusual flexibility 








Sarasota 


of Diesel engine practice. Only in 
Diesel-powered plants are multiple 
units feasible, since economy of 
production is independent of size of 
units. This means that plants need 
not be burdened at any time with 
expense of installing equipment for 
capacity much beyond closely deter- 
mined demands, 


Current Bulletin on this particular feature 
of the Fulton-Diesel gladly sent on request. 


FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Successful Engine Builders for Over Seventy Years. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York—82 Wall St. 


Dallas, Texas—Praetorian 


Bldg. Havana, Cuba—-401-402-403 Banco Nacional 
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Price, 50 Cents; $4 a Year 
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Improvements on Grounds around New 


Public Buildings in Portland, Maine 


By William J. Dougherty 


Secretary-Engineer, Park Commission 


LTHOUGH listed in the annual census’ grounds areas. In the cases of several of the 
of 1924 as a city of approximately 70,- city’s most costly buildings built some few 
000 people, Portland, Me., can boast years ago, it is unfortunate that these struc- 
y public buildings of a type and size tures have not been placed on plots of a size 
ch would do credit to a city of much adequate to give the building a proper “set 
rger population. Within the last year the off” by landscape development. When condi- 
has completed the construction of a mil- tions permit, there is much of value gained 
dollar high school in the Deering district from an esthetic standpoint if one is able to 
the city, and has also constructed the new “soften” the cold granite structures by land- 
ntral Fire Station on a plot of land in the scape treatment. The writer believes that the 
of the city. tendency is, more and more, to place impor- 
‘ortland is indeed fortunate in having these tant public buildings in a setting which tends 
important additions to its list of public to the natural in the form of lawns, trees, 
ildings placed on plots of ample size for shrubs, etc. 
proper development of the surrounding The Deering High School—which, by way 














NEW DEERING HIGH SCHOOL, PORTLAND, SHOWING PART VIEW OF DEVELOPMENT IN PRESUMPSCOT 
PARK 
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of proud mention, is the city’s second mi'llion- 
dollar high school of a decade—is placed in 
Presumpscot Park, a city park of 28 acres. 
This setting should provide ample space for 
all possible recreational needs incident to 
school life for a long time in the future. The 
build'ng itself is of Engl sh architecture, and 
the accompanying photograph shows the low- 
runn ng style of the building. The build'ng 
is set back 100 feet from the building line of 
the principal street (Stevens Avenue) in this 
area. The grounds development surrounding 
the building presents no unusual features, but 
it may be of interest to comment briefly on 
the landscape work which was accomplished 
by the Park Commission of the city. 

The approach-walks to the building were 
constructed of common red brick, this being 
in keep'ng with the color of brick in the build- 
ing. The walks are flanked with Japanese 
barberry hedge plants. At the corners of the 
meeting walks, and at the entrances to the 
building, small clump plantings of flowering 
shrubs are introduced, among which are 
snow-hill hydrangeas, the peegee hydrangeas, 
spirea anthony waterer (the double-blooming 
red flower spirea), and spirea vanhoutii or 
common spirea. To the right and left of the 
main entrance on the terraces there is a fairly 
dense planting of young evergreens; in this 
assorted group there is the popular Kosters 
blue spruce, the Canadian hemlock, the Mugho 
pine, Austrian pine, Douglas dwarf spruce, 
Swiss stone-pine, the American arborvite, 
and others. 

The corners of the rectangular spaces of 
lawn fronting on Stevens Avenue are planted 
with specimens of dwarf pines and blue 
spruces, and half-way back in the plots are 
placed selected mountain ash specimens taken 
from the city nursery. One very fine pin oak 
is placed on the lawn just to the left of the 
approach-walk to the south wing, and along 
the property division lines on the north and 
south lot bounds respectively is a mass plant- 
ing of hardy flowering shrubs, among which 
are the cranberry high bush, the snowberry, 
the red flowering dogwood, the rosa rugosa 
(wild red rose), Japanese barberry, ibota 
privet, flower’ng almond, and _forsythia. 
These boundary plantings are fringed with 
German iris and hardy phlox to give an 
added touch of color. 

It has been the hope of the designers of this 
building to see the structure clothed with 
vines, and consequently there has _ been 
planted along the borders of the building the 
popular and hardy ampelopses veitchii or 
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commonly called Boston ivy. On the slopi; 

lawns in the rear of the building there is 

dotted planting of Lombardy poplars whic’ 
partly serve to screen the rear view onto th 
building, and onto the broad gravel terrac: 
which is reserved for auto parking. 

This terrace is bordered with shrub plant- 
ings of rosa rugosa and forsythia suspensa, 
and several irregular clump plantings of 
flowering shrubs flank the service road which 
leads from the left and around to the rear of 
the building. 

A small group of white birches is placed in 
an open area of lawn on the northerly side 
of the build’ng. Along the esplanades on the 
Avenue it is planned, the coming spring, to 
have a street planting of shade trees; the se- 
lection for this being the splendid schwedlerii 
maple, which is foremost in the maple group 
and is wdely known for its adaptation to 
street planting. 


The Central Fire Station 

With the complet‘on of the Central Fire 
Stat‘on early this spring Portland has added 
to its public ‘build’ngs a structure much 
needed to house the up-to-date fire apparatus 
of the city. This accomplishment reflects ; 
long and persistent endeavor on the part of 
former officials of the city, for, apart from 
the financial considerations and the vary'ng 
opinions as to proper location, it has been 
necessary to invoke statute law to perm't o/ 
this structure being placed on land under co. 
trol of the local Park Commission. The sta 
t‘on is built on an extension to Lincoln Park 
which is one of the oldest parks and is | 
cated in the very heart of the city. In very 
close proximity to this area stands the mil 
lion-dollar City Hall, and the million-dolla: 
Cumberland Ceunty Court House, and on thx 
adjacent city block is the Federal Court 
House, all buildings of splendid architecture 

The new station is 100 x 80 feet in size 
and centrally located in a plot approximate!) 
230 x 190 feet, comprising a complete cit 
block. This setting permits of ample law 
margins around the building, with resultant 
enhancement of the beauty of the station 
The plot is entirely surrounded by a raise: 
granite curb of 8 inch thickness, and thi: 
serves as a clear definition of the plot as wel! 
as a safeguard for the border plantings. Th 
sides of the plot are planted with borde: 
hedge plants of ibota privet, and at the co 
ners plantings of hydrangea and forsythia 
have been made. Midway on the two sides | 
the plot, just back of the privet hedge, there 
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plant ngs of which give 
as well as serving to break somewhat 
lengthy line of hedge. Only two um- 
reous trees have been placed on this plot 
| these are the schwedlerii maples. At the 
ners of the building and close to the ser- 
walks which border the sides of the 
ling, there are small mass plant ngs of 
rted evergreens, for the most part dwarf 
ties. On three s des of the building there 
planted rambler roses of the 
thy Perkins variety, and in circular plots 
ght and left of the broad concrete ap- 
h-drive to the station there are raised 
of cannas surrounded by border plants 
ilvia. Several varieties of geraniums 
d quite generously along the borders of 
building, plus the well-filled window 
give sufficient brightness of color for 
)25 season. 
has been taken to avoid overplanting 
tation plot, for the writer believes that 
is much landscape value in broad spaces 
l-kept lawns. It is indeed very easy to 
ich on the beauty of lawns by introduc- 


rosa_ rugosa, 


been 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF NEW CENTRAL FIRE STATION, SHOWING FEDERAL COURT HOUSE ON RIGHT 
AND CUMBERLAND COUNTY COURT HOUSE AND LINCOLN PARK ON LEFT 


ing too many plantings, and it is an error 
which is often made in the treatment of small 
plots. 

The designers of the Deering High School 
are the Boston firm of Thomas M. James 
Company and John P. Thomas, associated lo- 
cal architect; and the designers of the Cen- 
tral Station are Miller and Mayo, architects 
of Portland. 

The city of Portland is now under the coun- 
cil-manager form of government, and under 
the present charter the members of the City 
Council are, as well, the Park Commissioners 
of the city. 





Fits or Misfits 


There is observable in a number of directions a 
tendency to build city and town halls on sites 
too small and badly located for the purpose. Land 
is expensive. It is well, however, to keep in 
mind the -future and its needs and the general 
effect of a proper and improper develop- 
ment. The selection of a site is just as impor- 
tant as the matter of the building. The tendency 
is rather in the direction of doing things which 
will ultimately be regretted. 

—Bulletin of the Massachusetts 
of Planning Boards. 
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Federation 
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Diesel-Engine-operated Municipal Water. 
— ~ Works---Part I 


ee 


URING the last four years it has been 
the author’s privilege to visit hundreds 
of water-works throughout the Great 
+Lakes section, affording him an opportunity 
to &tudy the types of installations now in use, 
their cond tion and their economy, and the 
,changes which are being made :n various 
types of installations. This study makes it 
,;passible to give a reasonable answer to such 
yuestions as: How are diesel eng:nes applied 
/to. water-works? Are they usually mechan- 
ically. or electrically connected to the pump? 
Are they used for the main source of power 
,or for standby service? 


Typical Diesel-Engine-operated Municipal 


Water-Works 
In Chariton, Iowa, Spring Valley, Ill., and 
Decorah, Iowa, water is obtained from 


springs, flowing wells, lakes, or rivers, is not 
filtered and the power pumps are direct- 
connected to diesel engines. In Marion, 
Iowa, and La Porte, Ind. the centrifugal 
pumps are direct-connected to the engine 
through step-up gears or are belted to the en- 
gines. In Quincy, Mich., generator sets are 
used operating the motor-driven pumps. In 
Galva, Ill., Polo, Ill, Dodgeville, Wis., and 
Fond du Lac, Wis., where the water is secured 
from wells by air-lift the compressor is 
direct-connected to the engine, and the booster 
pump is belted. The a‘r-lift installation in 
Elkhorn, Wis., has the compressor be!ted to 
one engine, and the booster pump belted to 
another engine. Neenah, Wis., an_air-lift 
installation, has the generator sets operating 
the motor-driven compressor and the motor- 
driven booster pump. In_ Brookfield, IIL, 
where the water is lifted from wells by deep- 
well turbines, the turbine is belted to the en- 
gine, and the booster pumps are belted to a 
separate engine. A similar deep-well installa- 
tion in Taylorville, Ill., has generator sets 
operating the motor-driven turbine and booster 
pumps. In Perry, lowa, the water is taken 
from the wells by power heads, the generator 
sets driving the motor-driven heads and 
boosters. 

In the following plants water is taken from 
rivers or lakes through filter plants. In 
Charleston, Ill., and Portage, Wis., the gen- 
erator set operates the motor-driven primary 


By Robert V. Cook 


and secondary pumps. 

Figure 1 shows the plant at Chariton, Tewa, 
where the engine is direct-connected to the 
power pump, and the unit is placed in a pit so 
that the pump is within suction distance of 
the water in the well, and one handling of 
water is all that is necessary. This is a very 
economical set, because direct connection 
means no transmission loss. It is typical of 
that portion of Iowa where it is located. 

Figure 2 shows the pump-stat‘on at Spring 
Valley, Ill. It is readily seen by the old 
steam boilers which are laid outside and the 
old steam pumps which have been torn up 
that a transformation is under way. Figure 
2a shows the inside of th’'s plant with power 
pump direct-connected to a diesel engine. 
Flowing wells discharge into a reservoir lo- 
cated under the pump-room floor. The maxi. 
mum suction lift is only 9 feet, which is a 
favorable condition. An electric-driven cen- 
trifugal pump is used for a standby. The 
power pump shown is for general and fire 
service. It is to the advantage of the power 
pump that it can be used for both general 
service pressure and fire pressure without a 
change of speed. In making the installation, 
the engine is figured of large enough brake 
horse-power to operate the pump when work- 
ing under fire pressure. A rel'ef valve is set 
slightly above general service pressure, pro- 
tecting the pump. This valve is hand-closed 
in case of fire. 

Occasionally, diesel engines are directly 
connected to centrifugal pumps The speeds 
of the two units, however, are such that step- 
up gearing is necessary. Several such in- 
stallations have been made recently; for in- 
stance, that at La Porte, Ind. Such outfits 
work very nicely when service cond'tions are 
favorable. The step-up gear used is of the 
enclosed herring-bone type; in fact, it is 
simply the orthodox steam turb‘ne step-down 
gear reversed. Such gears have been refined 
and perfected in steam turbine pract’ce and 
they are a work of art and credit to the en- 
gineering profession. A transmission effi- 
ciency of 98 per cent is commonly guaranteed 
by the manufacturers, and the gears operate 
without trouble for long periods of time. 
Usually a gear of the same size that would be 
used on an electric motor of the same horse- 
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DIESEL ENGINE PLANT PICTURES DESCRIBED IN THE TEXT 
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power as the diesel engine is mounted on an 
extended bed-plate with the pump. The high- 
speed end of the gear is connected thereto 
through a flexible coupling. The gear and 
pump look like a motor-driven set. The low- 
speed end of the gear is connected through 
flexible couplings to the diesel engine crank- 
shaft. Because modern diesel eng:nes are pro- 
vided with a speed-regulating device which 
can be adjusted during operation, the speed 
of such a set, and consequently the capacity 
and head obtained, can be varied easily. This 
means that the set can be operated at a low 
speed for general service pressures and capac- 
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ites and at higher speed for fire pressure a: 
capacity. The gears usually have a ratio of 
about I to 5, so that changing the engine 
speed by 50 r.p.m. would change the pumpin: 
speed 250 r.p.m., which would result in con. 
siderably higher capacity and pressure. Th; 
illustrates the flexibility of the set. They are 
economical in operation, and easily placed jy 
buildings, because all of the equipment is jy 
one straight line. This type of outfit is | 
coming increasingly popular. 

In both the Chariton, Iowa, and the Spring 
Valley plants the eng'ne used is of the single- 
cylinder type. 


(This article will be continued in the October issue) 


For a Working Partnership 


of Police 


and Public in Traffic Regulation 


By Sidney J. Williams 


Director, Public Safety Division, National Safety Council 





HE automobile 
furnishes a per- 
fect example of 

the principle that in 
our complicated mod- 
ern life the pleasure 
and the selfish desire 
of the _ individual 
must be subordinated 
to the general wel- 


an address 





Organizing Public Opinion 
The accompanying paragraphs are from 
elivered before the Annual 
Convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, at Indianapolis, 
July 15, 1925. Police officials desiring to 
conduct an organized public safety cam- 
paign, such as Mr. Williams suggests, can 
obtain valuable suggestions by addressing 
the author at the h 


eadquarters of the 
National Safety Council, 168 North Michi- 


that whenever park 
ing interferes with 
the moving traffic it 
must be curtailed, re- 
gardless of protests. 
We must gradually 
educate the motorist 
to realize that his 
free use of the 
streets for storage is 
not a right but a 
privilege, and termi- 








fare; that freedom gan Avenue, Chicago. 
does not mean free- 

dom to injure my 

neighbor. Take parking, for example. If I 


were one of a hundred men owning automo- 
biles in the city of Chicago, each of us might 
park in front of his office all day long with- 
out objection. But when I am one‘of several 
hundred thousand, it is perfectly obv ous that 
not all of us can do this, and that when a 
few thousand of us try to do it, we make the 
streets impassable for the rest. Yet so 
illogical is the human mind, that many a mo- 
torist to-day still cherishes the bel’ef that un- 
der the Declaration of Independence he has 
a perfect right to park wherever he wants to 
—hbut that any ofte else who gets there ahead 
of him ought to be arrested. 

There can neyer be a “solution” to the 
parking problem. As long-as people want 
free storage space on the streets, more than 
there is space available, somebody will be 
disappointed. We must deal with the prob- 
lem firmly, always remembering that the 
streets are primarily for moving traffic and 


nable at any time. 

So with speed. Again, if I were one of a 
hundred motorists in Chicago and all of us 
were good drivers and there were no horses 
to be frightened, it might be possible for us 
to drive 35 miles an hour on certain boule- 
vards without injury or serious inconvenience 
to any one. But again, in the congestion o! 
vehicles and pedestrians that actually exists, 
this is quite imposs:ble. We are beginning to 
accumulate records to show, what most of wu: 
have believed although some folks would not 
admit, that excessive speed is a contributing 
factor in a great many accidents, perhaps 
even a majority of all accidents. And, of 
course, turning a corner into a crowd of 
people is equally bad. This sort of thing 
must stop! We and other motorists must rid 
ourselves of the delusion of grandeur such 
as afflicted the German Kaiser and his crowd. 
We must get over thinking that we are the 
lords of the highway, that the pedestrian must 
jump when we blow our horn, and that ii ‘ie 
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‘ORUS: “WELCOME, BROTHER!” 
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Would not the death rate on the streets of your city decrease if 
the criminally reckless motorists who kill your citizens were 


classified with the other murderers? 
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is anything less than 100 per cent watchful 
and agile it is his fault when we hit him. We 
must somehow get it into our heads that the 
pedestrian has as much right to lawful use 
of the streets as we have, perhaps a little 
more right at crosswalks. We might even go 
so far as to recognize that just as we all be- 
lieve in kindness and considerat*on for the 
weak, as we accept without question the pr.n- 
ciple of “women and children first,” so we 
might give the pedestrian a little more than 
an even break because he is the weaker and 
he is the one who gets hurt. 


‘The Traffie Officer and the Pedestrian 

I would respectfully suggest that this be 
impressed upon the minds of all traffic offi- 
cers—that it is their duty and their respon- 
sibility to protect the pedestrian quite as much 
as to expedite traffic. Some of them recog- 
nize this now, but not all. I should like to 
see, a little more frequently, a curb on the 
motorist who selfishly crowds onto the cross- 
walk before he stops, and who then, when the 
signal changes in his favor, jumps forward 
like a shot out of a gun at the pedestrian just 
midway of the crossing, or who turns a cor- 
ner at high speed honking his horn at the 
frightened pedestrians who scatter before 
him. I should like a little more frequently to 
see this fellow ordered back by the traffic 
officer, given a lecture on decent manners, and 
left there for five m‘nuts to think it over. 
If pedestrians are given more consideration 
‘at intersections, both by drivers and by traffic 
officers, there will be less jay-walking. 

For this protect‘on we must look first to 
the Police Department. That is your job; 
and if you do not do it, it will not be done 
at all. No safety council or committee, no 
automobile club or chamber of commerce, can 
do it for you, even if they wanted to. Yet, 
strangely enough, when you try to do your 

uty, we reputable citizens do not always back 
‘you up. If one of us is arrested, he tries by 
‘all manner of means to get out of it, and if 
he does get out of it, he brags about it at his 
“office and at his golf club. And we listen to 
him and let him feel what a smart fellow he 


Through-Traffie Highways 


MONG a number of new motor vehicle laws 
A ziooted by the 1925 session of the Penn- 

sylvania Legislature was one relating to 
through-traffic highways. This gives to cities of 
the first, second, and third class authority to 
enact ordinances establishing through-traffic high- 
ways, upon which no vehicle from a cross-street 
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is—instead of telling him plainly that he 
ought to be fired from his job and expelle:| 
from his golf club because he is in the sam. 
class with the gunman who saws his way ou 
of jail. We all think of laws as something 
for the other fellow to obey, and this is espe- 
cially true of automobile laws, because so 
many of the violators are men of high busi- 
ness and social standing. 


Public Opinion and Law Enforcement 
This is a mighty serious problem—the fail- 
ure of public opinion to support law enforce- 
ment by the police. One result, often, is a 
lamentable failure of the courts to uphold the 
police because the courts are—and I rather 
think they should be—quite keenly responsive 
to public opinion; for, after all, this is more 
or less of a free country and no public official 
can for very long do anyth'ng that the public 
does not want. 
What is the answer? Is there any answer? 

I believe there is just one—there must be a 
definite, continuous, energetic effort to organ- 
ize and mo.ilize and mold public opinion to 
support those police departments and_ those 
courts that are doing their duty, and to stim- 
ulate those that are not. You may dislike the 
word “organize” in this connection; you may 
feel that public opinion should spontaneously 
support you. So it should—but the good 
things in life don’t come that way. The auto- 
mobile itself is the product of the highest type 
of organized invention, production, and sales. 
Your bootleggers and your gunmen are very 
highly organized. You must have equally 
effective weapons with which to fight back. 
You don’t expect your patrolmen to fight with 
bare fists against a thug with an automatic. 
Then why hesitate to use the equally effective 
weapons of public support? There is a whole 
arsenal of them ready for use: the news- 
papers, the business and trade associations, 
the luncheon clubs, the churches, the women’s 
clubs, the schools, the theaters, the radio, 
posters and statistics, appeals to reason and 
appeals to emotion. These all have ‘heir 
uses, and they must be used skilfully and in 
proper coordination. 


Authorized in Pennsylvania 


may enter without coming to a full stop. 

New regulations as to parking on the highways 
provide that motor vehicles under no circum- 
stances may park entirely on any part of an int- 
proved state highway. This means that all roads 
must be kept open for the orderly passage «! 
two-way traffic. 



















S/N years ago, or even five, blizzards and 
‘| eavy snow meant that country people 
ere more or less isolated, and at times 
shut off for days and weeks from the 
yr villages where they did their trading 
arketed their produce. Considerable 
business in the cities resulted, while 
eople battled with snow, using shovels, 
lows, or home-made scrapers that at best 
days of labor w:th indifferent results. 
came the time when most of the farm- 
ned autos, and used light trucks for 
ng. If their business to be a 
ind certainty, the roads must be kept 
nd city interests had to come to the aid 
The initiative must be 
The farmers were almost help- 


was 


rural people. 


t1es. 


winters ago, Rome, N. Y., kocated in 
eart of the snow belt of the state, w.th a 
of nearly 30,000, decided that 
hing must be done to keep the highways 
from the city in all directions open 
) trafhe. The Rome Chamber of «om- 


tion 





v e 
Rome, N. Y., Believes 
The Story of a Civic Awakening of Far-Reaching Effect 


By William P. Doyle 
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in Snow Removal 


merce took up the work in a determined man- 


ner. A committee was appointed with EF. J. 
Karlen as chairman. The Automobile Club 
of Rome and the Auto Dealers’ Association 


also were enlisted in the work. This united 
force wanted to prove that keeping the high 
ways open was feasible, so that the County 


Soard of Supervisors might be induced to 
take up the project as a county matter. 
The results have exceeded the most san 


guine hopes. Not on!y have the county legis 


lators been convinced, but, as the result of an 
erithusiastic meeting of leading citizens from 
all parts of the the state has 
asked to make the work of snow removal on 
all the important highways a matter for the 
attention of the Division of Maintenance and 
Repair of the State Highway Departmen It 
is the expectation of the projectors of the plan 
that it may be in operation before another 
winter, and all this is to result largely f 


county, been 


trom 
the movement started in Rome four years ago. 

The first thing the Chamber of Commerce 
had to do was finance their plans. Al! in- 
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. SARGENT PLOW AND CATERPILLAR TRACTOR WITH ROY O. SCOVILLE, THEIR OWNER, WHICH 
WERE EMPLOYED BY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF ROME, N. Y., TO KEEP THE ROADS SERVING 
ROME OPEN FOR TRAFFIC 
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terested citizens were asked to pledge a definite 
amount, payable in four installments, as 
needed, no one call ever to exceed one- 
fourth of the total pledge. There was little 
trouble getting what was then considered a 
necessary sum. The first winter horses were 
used to draw the plows that opened the roads, 
and $1,200 was spent. 

The first winter’s work proved the project 
possible, but mechanical equipment must be 
obtained, and more money secured. 

To buy a tractor and a plow seemed a big 
expenditure, especially as it could be used 
only about four months in the year, remain- 
ing idle the rest of the time. Then Roy O. 
Scoville’s plan to buy the equipment and work 
for the Chamber of Commerce and allied in- 
terests was accepted. He made a careful in- 
vestigation of the merits of the various ma- 
chinery on the market, finally buying a power- 
ful 5-ton Caterpillar tractor and a Sargent 
plow, made for use with this tractor, and a 
product of the Union Iron Works of Bangor, 
Maine. 

He has since operated this equipment, fur- 
nishing his own help, for $5 an hour, and his 
work has been eminently satisfactory. Ex- 
cellent results have been obtained. Each sea- 
son the work has become more complete and 
the distance over which it was done has been 
extended, until this winter $3,200 was needed, 
two-thirds of which was borne by the Chamber 
of Commerce and the rest by the cooperating 
interests. 

Farmers living on the lateral roads and 
along the highways that were kept open were 
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invited to contribute, but the first year or jw 
found them indifferent, if not hostile, to he 
work. They said the roads were scrape. 
close that the first thaw made them bare ind 
unfit for horsedrawn bobs and sleighs. That 
complaint then was somewhat justified, but as 
the use of trucks and autos became more gen. 
eral among the farmers they changed their 
opinion and now they are the most enthusiastic 
supporters. 

In snow removal much more can be accom- 
plished when the snow first falls, before it 
has been settled by the sun and wind. When 
it is light and two to three feet deep, Mr. 
Scoville plows a track 12 feet wide, and sey- 
eral miles an hour can be completed. The 
plow is V-shaped and throws the snow back 
from the center. The further back it js 
thrown, the easier it is to cope with succeeding 
falls of snow, because the shoulders, when 
kept back, permit a place for the deposits of 
subsequent falls. Once packing occurs, the 
tractor and plow have to plane the top, going 
over the road two or three times to get it 
down hard enough for good auto traffic. 

The trouble that follows failure to keep the 
roads free of snow when it is light was 
demonstrated here this winter when it cost 
$300 to open four miles of road from Rome 
north to Delta Dam. It took 30 hours. The 
cost would not have exceeded $30 had it been 
done when the snow was light. 

About the first of January Mr. Scoville, 
seeing that his 5-ton equipment, excellent in 
its way, might not be powerful enough to 
battle with an unusual blizzard, ordered and 
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iclivered a 10-ton equipment of the same 


of machinery he was using. This fore- 
and forearming proved most provi- 
because when the unprecedented bliz- 

‘ the latter part of January came, he 


exceptionally well equipped to handle the 


task imposed. His new tractor con- 
go gallons of gasoline in 10 hours, in 


vy work, and he charges $10 an hour—and 
; the money. 

ith this giant he can tear through drifts 
| 6 feet deep, and a lay of 4 to 5 feet on 
he level can be opened as fast as he can work 
lesser depths with his 5-ton tractor and 





\Vith the two plows he is now pre- 
ior the worst snowfalls that are at all 
ever to block local highways. Of 
in deep cuts, where the snow piles 
than on the open highways, some 
ng must be done, but after a little hand 
he uses the big plow to finish the job. 
winter Mr. Scoville’s work was to 
en these roads: Rome to Camden, 18 
to Oneida, 14 miles; 18 miles of the 25 
nville, Boonville opening the other 7; 
ard Utica, 10 miles; 10 miles on the 
road; from Rome through New Lon- 
Durhamville, 18 miles; 5 miles to 
nd on to Lee Center, 5 miles more. 
ins that every piece of improved road 
me was kept open at an expense of 
but when it is known that the trade 
me which this work made possible 
housands of dollars, to say nothing of 
niences to the people, the advantage 
able to get doctors and help in sick- 


THE FINISHED JOB LEAVING A WIDE ROAD WITH GOOD SURFACE FOR TRAFFIC 


ness, and the continuation of business, snow 
removal is cheap. 

Utica, fifteen miles from Rome, and four 
t'mes as large, did practically nothing to keep 
country roads open, and as a result saw some 
of its rural trade diverted to Rome, especially 
the trade from Boonville and vicinity. Utica 
now has plans for following Rome’s example, 
and many other cities are making similar 
plans. 

Rome’s work of open’ng the roads for her 
neighbors proved a municipal blessing when 
the big snowfall and blizzard of the latter part 
of January came, burying everything under 
four to five feet of snow. 

At that time the 5-ton tractor was in Boon- 
ville, and that enterprising village comman- 
deered it for two or three days: to open the 
village streets. At the same time the 10-ton 
tractor and plow were in this city, and Mayor 
Fred L. Martin temporarily took over the use 
of the equipment. With the city streets 
blockaded, the street-car service hopelessly 
tied up, and a fire menace facing the citv. as 
all the fire-fighting apparatus is motorized, it 
was of extreme importance that the munici- 
pality’s interests be cared for ahead of the 
country roads. The Chamber of Commerce 
and other interests heartily concurred. 

The street to the New York Central station, 
a mile from the center of the city, was first 
opened. Then a road was made around and 
between all the industrial plants, and after 
that the street-car lines and the ma‘n streets 
were opened. Two days after the great 
blizzard, the 10-ton equipment was retuined 
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to country-road use, and a new 5-ton Holt 
tractor and Sargent plow, which had been 
ordered for the city, under the advice of FE. J. 
Karlen, chairman of the Snow Removal Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce, was 
ready for delivery in Utica, 15 miles away. 
The tractor and plow were driven to Rome, 
breaking the great drifts, taking twelve 
arduous hours for the trip. Much of the way 
they had to break through roads over which 
no traffic had passed. It was a severe test 
for the new machinery, but it stood the strain, 
and the c'ty officials were more than sure that 
they had made a wise investment. At times 
they encountered drifts 6 feet high and had 
to do some shoveling to keep the plow from 
burying itself. Had the machinery broken 
down in that deep snow, some distance from 
houses, the men would have faced an un- 
pleasant situation. That trip and the work 
of the tractor afterward conv'nced the city 
that nothing larger than a 5-ton equipment 
would ever be necessary for city use. 

After the city streets were opened and the 
sidewalks were shoveled, piles of snow 6 to 
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10 feet high lined the streets. To load that 
snow on to bob-sleighs to be drawn away, 
clam-shell Universal Crane, made by the Un)- 
versal Crane Company, of Elyria, Ohio, and 
owned by the Water and Sewer Department 
of Rome, was used. It was mounted on a 5. 
ton truck, and city officials estimated that 
15,500 cubic yards of snow were removed, go 
per cent of which was loaded with the crane, 
using a 54-yard clam-shell bucket. The crane 
was bought for ditch digging but worked al] 
right in the snow, at a cost of about $20 a 
day, and did as much work as could be hired 
done by manual methods for $100 a day 
The removal of snow following the big 
blizzard and the lesser one that followed a 
couple of days later, cost the city $2,950, a 
remarkably small sum considering the magni- 
tude of the work. It was possible at such a 
low figure only because of the mechanical 
equipment available when the emergency 
arose, and because all political differences 
were laid aside, every one working for the 
common good of the city and surrounding 
territory. 


Care of Concrete-Lined Reservoirs 
By R. E. McDonnell 


Burns & McDonnell Engineering Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


ESERVE storage reservoirs are usually 

located at high points, remote from the 

towns and often at inaccessible spots, 
all of which tends to prevent their observation 
and inspection. Because of their elevation 
above the city, there is added, in case of ac- 
cident, the danger to lives and property, which 
is all the more reason for their frequent in- 
spection and repair. 

A reserve storage capacity of about three 
times the average daily water consumption is 
advisable, regardless of whether the supply is 
from wells, streams, or lakes, or whether the 
water is pumped or from a gravity source. 
To store this volume of water above the city 
is a safety precaution needed to tide over 
breaks in flow lines, breakdowns in pumping 
equipment, storm-swept transmission lines, 
power-house fires, fuel-delivery interruptions, 
floods, and the many other accidents that are 
constantly occurring. A sprinkler system in- 
stalled in mercantile buildings and factories 
is well recognized as a valuable added precau- 
tion, and yet its chief value to the owner would 
be lost if it were not for the frequent inspec- 
tions. Lives and protection of property are so 
dependent upon the reserve water-supply that 


it is surprising how little care and inspection 
are given to reservoirs, with the result that 
breakages are constantly occurring. 

It is almost impossible to construct a large 
earthen reservoir lined with concrete and not 
have leakage. Earthen banks will settle, and 
tests made show that settlements will occur 
fully two years after completion, even if the 
embankment is carefully deposited in layers, 
wet down, and rolled. The best and surest 
way to avoid leakage is: First, a careful study 
and test of the soil and material used in the 
construction; Second, a design and plans utiliz- 
ing the best recognized engineering skill and 
experience with an ample factor of safety; 
Third, inspection of the most rigid character. 

After complying with all three of these 
requirements and getting a structure as nearly 
perfect as possible, it still remains a fact that 
many reservoirs will leak, and smal! leaks 
neglected soon prove serious. 

Many methods of waterproofing have been 
used with more or less success. The use of 
double layers of concrete slabs with water- 
proofing membrane between slabs is proving 
quite satisfactory, with the top slab serving 
as a protection to the membrane. Gunite has 
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‘roved especially satisfactory in repairing old 
reservoir linings, and now its application upon 

ire mesh in newly constructed reservoirs 
seems to be satisfactory construction. 

Inlet, outlet, and overflow pipes are often 
the source of leaks, and a test of these under 
the same pressures of operation before they 
ire covered would save many an engineer and 
contractor much trouble. 

\n inspection of six reservoirs in as many 
different states, all of different designs, was 
made by the writer, and the care, inspection, 
tests, and observation of the reservoirs, or lack 
of it, were interesting. 

One was inspected almost daily for settle- 
ment, leaks, and cracks, and not until eighteen 
months after beginning the use of it did all 
settlement cease. Some expansion joints had 
opened, the curb had lost its perfect alignment, 
and six months after emptying it and making 
the repairs no further leakage or cracks have 
appeared, 

One reservoir visited was in such constant 
use for twelve years that it could not be 
emptied, and showed considerable increasing 
*, Many joints separated, some slipping 
down of concrete side slabs, and a condition 
indicating a rather high loss of water. At this 
place a new reservoir is now being rushed to 
‘ompletion, and a complete overhauling of the 
ld reservoir will then be possible. 

One of the reservoirs inspected had been in 
use a year. All pipes in and out were tightly 
‘losed, evaporation was carefully estimated, 
| after thirty-six hours’ standing, no loss 
ter could be observed. 
One reservoir of about fifteen million gal- 
‘ons capacity showed, upon being filled, a seep- 
age through expansion joints and concrete 
‘abs that was considered too high for safety. 
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After a few months’ use it was given an in- 
terior coat of Gunite, and now, whenever 
any cracks appear, the water is lowered and 
repairs are made, the repair materials being 
kept constantly available. The reservoir now 
shows, from meter readings and a pipe drain- 
age system, that all leakage has ceased after 
two years’ use. 

One reservoir where a break-out of the water 
did occur (costing about $1,500 for repairs), 
shows that, for the four months after it had 
been placed in service, there was a lack of 
observation, no inspection of possible leaks, 
and no attention paid to a drop in the record- 
ing water-level gage in the pump-station sev- 
eral hours previous to the break. The lack of 
attention might have been caused by a fac- 
tional political fight or through a feeling ot 
false security because the contractor had given 
a bond for the maintenance of the reservoir. 
The bond doesn’t prevent the break, loss of 
water, and damage to other property, but the 
contractor did, at his expense, make the re- 
pairs. 

While writing this article on a train, I’ve 
stopped long enough to read the evening 
paper, and on the front page are accounts of 
two reservoirs, one collapsing, caus‘ng, as the 
paper states, “No loss of lives, but a washing 
away of small houses, barns, wooden imple- 
ments, and furniture, and covering of lawns 
and streets with mud and débris of all kinds, 
etc.* The other reservoir is mentioned under 
“Council Proceedings” and states, “The new 
reservoir on the hill, completed last year, was 
ordered repaired by the City Engineer, who 
estimates about $8,000 for labor and materials 
will be required to place the reservoir in con- 
dition for-use.” 

These matters are not pleasant from the 
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standpoint of the designing engineer, the 
supervising engineer, the contractor, the city 
administrat'on, or the public who pay the b'lls; 
but when engineers and contractors exercise 
their best skill and judgment in trying to get 
a perfect structure, it should by no means be 
forgotten by the owner, whether he be private 
or municipal, that these structures should have 
constant observation, and daily insnection for 
at least during any period of settlement. 
They should also be inspected frequently from 
the standpoint of sanitation as well as to in- 
sure their safety. 

One unfenced concrete reservoir with slop- 
ing sides was visited recently by the writer, 
accompanied by the superintendent of the 
water department, and to our surprise we 
found a cow floating in the water. The cow 
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in trying to get a drink had evidently slip; 
in. How long the cow had been drowned 
one knew, except that the superintendent kn: 
the cow was not there on his last visit ab 
two weeks previously. 

I have often visited reservoirs with cit 
officials who were apparently astonished at the 
algae growth over the water and assured 
that it was all new to them, but to an 
perienced water-works man it showed we: 
of neglect. 

Every one realizes the necessity of insp: 
tion of pumps, filters, machinery, and equ:p 
ment, but after spending over twenty-five 
years designing and supervising water-works 
installations, I’m convinced that reservoirs 
are the most neglected, yet one of the most 
v.tal, features of a good water-works syst 


An Economical Sprinkler Outfit for a 


Small Community 
By George W. Harmon 


Mayor, Spooner, Wis. 


N the spring of 1924 the horse-drawn 
sprinkler which had been used for some 
time in Spooner was in such condition that 

it could not be used further, and new equip- 

ment was considered. There were many sug- 
gestions from different members of the Council, 
so that the matter was taken up with several 
companies who put out sprinkling outfits. The 
prices were found to range from $850 to $1,200 
for horse-drawn outfits and from $1,250 to 
$2,300 for motor-truck equipment. The writer, 
who at that time was a member of the Council, 

Chairman of the Street Committee, and the 

Ford dealer for the city, felt certain that more 

economical equipment could be secured and 

made an offer of a second-hand Ford truck 


equipped with a 500-gallon Heil tank for $42 
It was agreed that if the outfit did not work 
the city need not purchase it, but if it 
satisfactory and should need an additiona! 
transmiss‘on, the cost of which would be $1 
the city would buy it. The proposition v 
accepted and it was put to work about May 
1924. 

The Heil-Ford sprinkler worked satis 
factorily, and after 60 days the Council agre« 
that the city should purchase it. It handled 
the work, covering about 15 blocks twice eac! 
day in about 2% to 3 hours, while the old hors: 
drawn outfit covered only about 10 blocks twic 
a day and took from 6 to 7 hours for the work 

In 1925 a demand came to the council | 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE SPOONER, WIS., HEIL-FORD SPRINKLER IN SERVICE 
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«tension of the sprinkling zone. During 
inter the matter was taken up with all 
rty owners, with the result that the ter- 
. was extended to cover 52 blocks to be 
ed once in the morning and again in the 
noon, at a cost of 25 cents per month for 
50-foot lot, to be paid by the property 
ers, with an additional charge of one-half 
rate for corner lots on side streets. This 
d make the charge 63 cents for a corner 
SOX1 50. 
ecause of an unusually dry spring, it was 
ssary to start sprinkling by the first of 
ril, instead of the first of May, as is usual. 
« sprinkler has been covering the 52 blocks 
vice daily, except on rainy days, with satis- 
ctory results. The cost of operation per day 
as follows: 5 or 6 gallons of gas and one 
it of oil, costing about $1.40 to $1.63, an 


1 
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operator costing $100 per month and incidental 


charges of less than $5 per month—and the 
truck now seems to be in better condition than 
when first started. 

The streets of Spooner are quite level so 

that the truck handles the load on high with- 
out any trouble, at a speed of 4 to 5 miles per 
hour. There are six points in the city where 
the tank is refilled to save unnecessary travel. 
For cities where the streets are hilly, it would 
be necessary to rebuild the transmission. In 
fact, this would probably be best in any case, 
but it has not been found really necessary yet 
in Spooner. 
- During the first week of operation cover'ng 
the 52 blocks, the operator kept track of the 
tank loads distributed and found that the aver- 
age was 80 loads of 500 gallons each, or a 
total of about 40,000 gallons per day. 


The Mohawk Reservoir and Pump- 
Station 


Interesting Portions of the Spavinaw Water Project for Tulsa, Oklahoma 


By A. N. Wardle 


Designing Engineer, Holway Engineering Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


RECENT construction work of interest 
A not alone to engineers, but to all who are 

interested in civic improvement and 
beauty, is the Mohawk reservoir and pump- 
station at Tulsa, Okla., placed in operation 
several months ago as a part of that city’s 
7',-million-dollar Spavinaw Water Project. 
\ided by a pleasing natural setting at the foot 
of a gentle rolling slope, buildings and grounds 
were designed and laid out with an eye to 
beauty as well as utility. 

‘he Spavinaw Project consisted in impound- 
ing a mountain supply near the eastern border 
of the state and bringing the water by gravity 
through precast reinforced concrete pipe 55 
miles to Mohawk, from which point it is 
pumped the remaining 4 miles to the city’s 
distributing reservoir. Although but 5 miles 
distant, the Mohawk bottoms are 30 feet below 
low-water level in the Arkansas River, on 
whose banks Tulsa is built. It was this fact 
that made a gravity supply practical, for the 
dam site at Spavinaw, 60 miles away, is but 
io feet higher than the Arkansas River level. 

Mohawk Reservoir ts an emergency storage 
basin holding nearly a half-billion gallons of 
water, a 45 days’ supply at Tulsa’s present 
sunnier consumption rate. Reservoir and em- 
bankment cover 11§ acres, and when filled the 


reservoir has slightly over a hundred acres of 
water surface. The banks are of earth fill, 
excavated from within the basin, and lined on 
their inner slope with a reinforced concrete 
slab to prevent erosion by the waves, as winds 
sweeping three thousand feet across the lake 
develop considerable wave action. 

An interesting feature of the reservoir is 
its location. Taking advantage of the natural 
basin afforded by Flat Rock Creek, the flow of 
this stream was diverted by means of a cam 
and canal, at a point a mile above the reservoir 
site, and the embankment was built about the 
old creek bed and bottoms. At the location 
chosen for the diversion canal, Flat Rock and 
Bird Creeks approach within a quarter-mile of 
each other, then diverge to finally meet after 
four miles of tortuous winding. 

Surrounding the reservoir, the city has ac- 
quired 2,000 acres of wooded and grassy land 
which is being made into a municipal park and 
playground. Boulevards are being laid out 
and graded. The old winding creek channel is 
to be converted into lagoons and pools for 
boating and bathing, fed by the excess clear 
Spavinaw water overflowing from Mohawk 
Reservoir. Until Tulsa’s water consumption 
shall materially increase, there will be 15 mil- 
lion gallons daily of this excess water, even in 
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MAP OF MOHAWK RESERVOIR SHOWING LOCATION OF PIPE LINE, RECEIVING WELL, AERATOR AND 
a PUMP-STATION 


the hot summer months. Tennis courts, ball 
fields, a golf course, polo field, bridle-paths, 
and other facilities for sport and play, should, 
within five years, make this one of the finest 
municipal parks in the country. Few, if any, 
cities of but slightly over 100,000 population, 
can boast of a 2,000-acre playground. 

Located at the western edge of the park, and 
a short distance from the banks cf the _reser- 
voir, are the receiving works, aerator, and 
pump-station, the various appurtenances being 
characterized by an extreme flexibility of 
operation. 

The 55-mile conduit from Spavinaw ter- 
minates in a concrete receiving well or control 
chamber, approximately 25 feet square and 
divided into three compartments. Under usual 
operation, the city’s draft flows direct from 
the receiving well to the aerator and thence 
to the pumps. The remainder of the condut 
flow passes through a 54-inch monolithic con- 
crete pipe and concrete intake tower into Mo- 
hawk Reservoir and thence over the reservoir 
spillway into the park system. Should it be 
desirable for any reason, as, for example, tur- 
bid water at the dam, to change over to the 


emergency storage at the reservoir, this may 
be almost instantly done by closing a single 
sluice-gate in the east-west cross-wall of the 
receiving well. It will not be necessary to shut 
the gates at the dam: the flow from Spavinaw 
will continue un‘nterrupted to the receiving 
well, pass over a diverting weir, and spill t 
waste through a concrete flume into the old 
creek channel. 

The intake tower is a reinforced concret 
structure, 6 feet square inside and 27 feet hig! 
Three sluice-gates set at different levels permit 





AERATOR AT MOHAWK WORKING AT TWELVE 
MILLION-GALLON RATE 
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e drawn from top, bottom, or mid- 
e reservoir. The elevation of the 
nolithie conduit is such that more 
cent of the available storage can 
iwn through it. In dire 
the remaining 20 per cent may be 
ugh a 36-inch cast iron line running 
the pumps. The sluice-gates are 
rom the tower top, 34% 


case of 


feet above 
level. By closing the three gates, 
¢ water may be made to spill through 
vated weir slots, the falling water 
the attractiveness of the reservoir. 

ch all water is screened at the dam, 
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f reservoir line is the 54-inch conduit entering the receiving well. The pump-station is shown in the fore- 
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these screens will need cleaning but 
frequently. 

The receiving well also houses the chlori 


very it 


nating apparatus for guarding the safety of 
the supply. 
vacuum 


There are two machines, of the 
solution individual 
connections into each of the three 36-inch cast 
iron suction lines. 


feed type, with 


The aerator is of the step type, consisting 
of three weirs 54 feet long, each with a double 
series of eight splash steps. ‘The steps are 
43% inches wide with a 6%-inch drop. Water 
enters the aerator from the north 36-inch suc- 
tion line and, passing through concrete distrib- 





ground and the wooded area of the new park is seen in the distance 


prevent the entrance of fish, addi- 
eening facilities are provided in the 


vell at Mohawk. 


(here are two screen passages in 
ch 4 feet wide and 18 feet high. 
ssage there are three screen slots, 


' 
] 


3/16-inch mesh. The screens may 


'y an overhead crane and hoist, 
by water pressure at a wash sump 


the purpose, 


The screens con- 
r wire mesh on structural steel 
are made up in units 4 feet seven 
5 feet in size, which are easily 


ling units of 44-inch mesh and the 


3arring improper 
the dam, it is anticipated thar 


uting flumes beneath the weir ways, enters 
the weir ways proper through 8x12-inch open 
ings spaced on 3-feet 6-inch centers. The 


water falling over the steps is broken up into 
a foamy spray and collects in the outer basin, 
to which is connected the suction header loop 
to the pumps. <A butterfly valve on the aerator 
inlet line, actuated by a lever arm and float, 
maintains a constant level in the aerator basin 
and also shuts off the entering water, should 
the pumps be shut down. 

3y looping the discharge 
headers, the supply is protected against any 


suction and 


shut-down due to a break in the station lines. 
The three pumping units (of which only two 
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INSTALLATION OF TURBINES AND PUMPS IN MOHAWK PUMP-STATION 
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Wooden platform in foreground is temporary, pending the setting of the steam reciprocating pump whose founda 
tion is in the immediate foreground 


are yet installed) are connected to that wing 
of the loop within the building and are so 
valved that a break at any point in the suction 
or discharge pipe lines cannot place more than 
one pump unit out of operation. Steam piping, 
oil supply piping, and other important parts 
of the units are similarly safeguarded. 

The station pump equipment consists of two 
turbine-driven DeLaval centrifugal. pump 
units, 12 million gallons per day 
capacity, when working against 350-foot head. 
Each unit has two single-stage pumps in series. 
A 12-million-gallon Allis horizontal compound 


each of 


pumping-engine now at the old pumping-sta- 
tion on the Arkansas River bank is to be added 
to this equipment, and a foundation is provided 
for it. Steam is furnished by two 300 Walsh- 
Weidner water-tube, cross-drum boilers, which 
are equipped to be fired by coal, gas, or oil. 
Tulsa is fortunately situated in the heart of 
fields for all these fuels. Space is provided 
within the present station walls for a future 
additional boiler unit and a third turbine and 
pump. The stack is of reinforced concrete, 
150 feet high and 7 feet 6 inches inside diam- 
eter. 

A 30-inch steel force main carries the water 


from the pump-station four miles to th 
tributing reservoir at Tulsa. This line is: 
up of hammer-weld pipe with single rivet 
butt joints in approximately 20-foot leng 

The pump-station and receiving well su 
structures are of pleasing architectur: 
dark-red mat brick and Bedford cut 
trim and are surrounded by 2,000 acr 
park. 

Provision is made in the station and 
line layouts for a filtration plant, sh 
prove necessary or desirable in the futur 

The station and appurtenances, exclusi) 
the pumps, boilers, and stack, were built 
E. J. Merkle Contracting Company, of k 
City, Mo. The stack was erected by t! 

V. Boland Company, of St. Louis, 
pumps and boilers by their respective makers 
The cost of the entire station, appurt: 

and equipment was $377,000. The 4-1 

inch steel force main was laid by t! 
Cannady Company, of Tulsa, at a cost of $244 
000. The work was done under the supe’ 

of W. R. Holway, Chief Engineer of the >; 
vinaw Water Project, with Dabney H 

of Chicago as consulting engineer 
writer as Division Engineer. 
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Code of Colors and Forms for Traffic 


Signals for Highways and Vehicles 





way Officials, the 





This code is the final draft, released July, 1925, of a code for 
traffic signals which has been worked out under the auspices of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee. It has been prepared 
under the ee of the American Association of State High- 

i ational Safety Council, and the 
Standards of the United States Department of Commerce. While 
this draft is the final report of the committee which formulated it, 
it has not yet been approved by the three sponsors nor by the 
American Engineering Standards Committee. 


Bureau of 








Section 1. Purpose and Scope 
Rute 10. PURPOSE: 

The purpose of this Code is to provide a stand- 
ard of colors and methods, as applied to highway 
trafic and vehicles, which will promote uniform 
usage and thus decrease the likelihood of acci- 
dents, and conserve human life and limb. The ap- 
proval of specific signs, glasses, or pigments as 
complying with the specifications herein con- 
tained, should be based upon tests made by com- 
petent and disinterested organizations having 
proper facilities and recognized standing, with 
‘inal appeal to the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

Nore.—To secure the uniform application of this 
Code, enforcing officers are urged to consult the 
ommittee which formulated it (or the American 
Engineering Standards Committee, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York City) regarding matters of inter- 
pretation or items of dispute. 


Rute 11. Scope: 

This Code is intended to cover the use of lumi- 
nous and non-luminous signs and signals in con- 
nection with highway traffic, including moving and 
flashing signals; the use of lights, semaphores, 
and other signaling devices on vehicles. 


Section 2. Vehicle Lights and Signals 


Rute 20. HEADLIGHTS: 


(a) Headlights shall be white, amber, yellow 
or any intermediate hue. If electric headlights 


are used, they shall conform to the Rules Govern- 
ing the Approval of Electric Headlighting De- 
vices for Motor Vehicles, of the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society (tentative standard of the 
A.E.S.C., D2). 


(b) No red or green lights shall be displayed 
upon any vehicle so as to be visible from a point 
directly in front of it. 


Rute 21. TAatL-LicHTs: 


Tail-lights shall be red, as seen from the rear. 


Note.—Red has been adopted on account of its 
t universal use for this purpose. This use is 
onsidered consistent with the general standard- 

of colors, and if a change is made in any 
tion, yellow is recommended. 


R 22. WarninG SIGNAL Licuts: 


(4) light signals displayed on a vehicle to in- 
driver’s intention to reduce speed or 


change direction should be yellow. They shall 
not be red or green. 

(b) Non-luminous mechanical signals displayed 
to indicate the driver’s intention to reduce speed 
or change direction shall consist of a semaphore 
which can be projected from the left side of the 
vehicle. It is recommended that the position of 
the semaphore when projected be limited to the 
horizontal. 


Rute 23. Marker Licuts: 


Marker lights to indicate the dimension limits 
of bodies or loads should be located as near the 
upper left front corner as possible and should be 
yellow and visible from the front and rear. 


Section 3. Highway Traffic Signals—General 
Rue 30. SIGNIFICANCE OF CoLors: 


(a) Red shall be used as an indication to stop 
and for other purposes where required by law. 
Note.—The use of red is proper as an indication 
to stop and to then proceed if conditions are favor- 
able, as for example when “stop and proceed” regu- 
lations are in effect. 
(b) Yellow shall be used as an indication to 
exercise caution. 
Note.—Yellow is appropriate when caution is to 


be exercised without stopping, as for partial street 
obstruction, so as to reserve red for a stop signal. 


(c) Green shall be used as an indication to pro- 
ceed, 


Rute 31. SIGNIFICANCE OF Form: 


Where definite forms of luminous or non-lumi- 
nous signs or signals are used either alone or in 
combination with colors to give the indications 
specified in Rule 30, the following will apply: 

(a) “Stop” shall be indicated by having the 
greatest dimension horizontal, as with a horizon- 
tal semaphore or string of lights. 

Note.—Where the word STOP is used to direct 


traffic, it should be in red letters arranged hori- 
zontally. 


(b) “Caution” shall be indicated by having the 
greatest dimension at an angle of 45 degrees with 
the horizontal when an inclined semaphore or 
string of lights is used. 


Notre.—Cautionary signs complying with Rule 33 
may be used. 
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(c) “Proceed” shall be indicated by having the Rute 43. FiLasuinc Licut Tyre: 
greatest dimension vertical, as with a vertical (a) Height—The lamps should preferably }, 
semaphore or string of lights. not less than 6 feet nor more than 9 feet aby : 
Nore.—Where the word GO is used to direct trat- the surface of the highway. 
fic, it should be in green letters arranged vertically. (b) Width—The two lamps shall be m wanted 
horizontally 2 feet 6 inches centers. 


RULE 32. SIGNIFICANCE OF FLASHING: (c) Flashes—Lights shall flash alternately 


Flashing luntinous signals shall conform to the The number of flashes of each light per minute 


ve 





use of colors prescribed in Rule 30. shall be 30 minimum, 45 maximum. 
(d) Hoods—Lamp units shall be properly 
Rue 33. CAUTIONARY SIGNS FOR Drivers: hooded. ; 
(a) Highway signs and signals of a cautionary (e) Range-—When lamps are operated at nor. 


nature for the notice of drivers shall have letters mal voltage, the range, on tangent, shall be 
and symbols black on a yellow background or yel- least 300 feet on a clear day, with a bright sup 
low upon a black background. at or near the zenith. 

Nore.—It is recommended that all cautionary signs (f) Spread—The beam spread shall be not less 
have a background of one distinctive shape, and that than three degrees each side of the axial beam 
such shape be reserved for this purpose. under norma! conditions. This. beam spread js 

(b) For signs to be read from vehicles in mo- interpreted to refer to the point at the angle 
tion, symbols are recommended in place of, or mentioned where the intensity of the beanr is < 


supplementary to, words. per cent of the axial beam under normal condi- 
Note.—When both symbols and words are used, tions. i 
symbols should be given greater prominence. (g) Lenses or Roundels—The size shall }y 


(c) When symbols are used, those illustrated 5¥% inches minimum; 836 inches maximum. 


in Plate I are recommended for the situations in- 
dicated. Other or special symbols should be such RuLe 44. Wicwac Type: 


as not to be confused with these. (a) Length of stroke is the length of chord 
Note.—The symbol for the five-point road, inter- which subtends the arc, determined by the center 
section is to be varied to fit each specific case. of the disk in its extreme positions, and shall be 

2 feet 6 inches. 
Rue 34. Location or Sicns: (b) Disk.—The disk shall be 20 inches in diam. 


(a) Traffic signs shall be erected with the top eter. Its field shall be white with a black circunr. 
not more than 8 feet above the surface of the ferential border one inch wide. The horizontal 
roadway. and vertical diameters shall be shown by black 

(b) Traffic signs shall be erected at the outer lines 2% inches wide. A red lens or roundel 
edge of the shoulder area and on right-hand side should be placed at the center in front of the 
of roadway where practicable. lamp. 


a (c) Number of Cycles—Movement from on 
RULE 35. CAUTIONARY SIGNS FOR PEDESTRIANS: extreme to the other and back constitutes a cycl 

Signs addressed to pedestrians shall consist of | The number of cycles per minute shall be 30 mini- 
blue letters upon a white background. mum, and 45 maximum. 


(d) The lamp, with which the disk shall be 
Section 4. Signals at Railroad Grade Crossings equipped, shall be lighted when the disk is swing- 
Rute 40. ASPECT: ing. 
An electrically or mechanically operated signal 
used for the protection of highway traffic at rail- Rue 45. APppRoAcH SIGNAL: 
road crossings shall present toward the highway Advance” warning signals which indicate ap- 
when indicating the approach of a train the ap- proach to a railroad crossing, and not the actual 
pearance of a horizontally swinging red light approach of a train, shall conform to the provi 
and/or disk. sions of Section 3, Rule 30. 
Note.—This covers the use of so-called wigwags 


and of alternately flashing red lights, and the use Section 5. Specifications for Colors 
of these devices should be restricted to the purpose 
of indicating the approach of a train. RULE 50. DeFINITION OF COLORS: 


Red, yellow, green, and blue as used in this 
Code are intended to mean: 


(a) The colors resulting from the transmission 
of the proper light through the proper glasses 
and having the characteristics described in Rules 

RuLe 42. OPperATING TIME: 51 and 52. 

Automatic signal devices for indicating the ap- (b) The colors resulting from the reflection 
proach of trains shall be so arranged as to indi- of white-light from the proper pigments and hav 
cate for not less than 20 seconds before the ar- jing the characteristics described in Rule 53. 
rival at the crossing of the fastest train operated Nors.—For a definition of white light reference is 
on the track. Local conditions such as three or made to the report of the Colorimetry Committee of 
more tracks, bad approaches, etc., should be al- the Optical Society of America, 1920-21 (Journal 0! 
lowed for by increasing the operating time, bear- the Optical Society of America and Review om 
ing in mind that too long an operation by slow the Fast. S,-9. O88: 20688). 


5 : a Substantially, it is average sunlight at noon # 
trains is undesirable. latitude of Washington. 


Rue 41. Location: 


The railroad standard highway crossing sign 
and the signal shall be mounted on the same post. 
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RIGHT TURN RIGHT CURVE 


RIGHT REVERSE CURVE 











LEFT TURN LEFT CURVE 











LEFT REVERSE CURVE 








ROAD INTERSECTION ROAD INTERSECTION | ROAD INTERSECTION ROAD INTERSECTION 


DEAD END FULL LEFT 








RIGHT 














ROAD INTERSECTION 
‘PASS 
FIVE POINT unatie 
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RAILROAD CROSSING 














PLATE I 


WHEN SYMBOLS ARE USED FOR HIGHWAY SIGNS OF A CAUTIONARY NATURE, THOSE ILLUSTRATED 


ABOVE ARE RECOMMENDED FOR THE SITUATIONS INDICATED 
rhe symbol for the five-point road intersection is, of course, to be varied to fit each specific case 
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RULE 51. QUALITATIVE DEFINITION OF COLORS 
ror Luminous SIGNALS: 

(a) Red—The spectrum of red shall contain 
both red and orange but not mrore than a trace of 
yellow, and no green, blue or violet. The most 
desirable hue is entirely free from yellow, which 
means that the glass does not transmit the yellow 
light from a sodium flame. 

(b) Yellow.—The spectrum of yellow shall 
contain red, yellow and green with but little blue 
and no violet. The most desirable hue is entirely 
free from blue and might be designated a light 
amber. 

(c) Green—The spectrum of green shall con- 
tain yellow, green, blue, and violet, with only a 
trace of red and orange. This hue is known as 
“admiralty green,” and has a bluish tint when ob- 
served by daylight. 


Rute 52. QuANTITATIVE DeFINITION oF COoLoRs 
ror Luminous SIGNALS: 

The colors red, yellow, and green shall have 
the following characteristics : 


Integral 
Dominant Wave-Length Transmission 
in Millimicrons Purity of Glass 

Geese not less than 624 _— not less not less 
than 100% than 10% 

Yellow ..... not less than 592 ~— not less not less 
nor more than 600 than97% than 24% 

eee not less than 496 not less not less 
nor morethan 536 than45% £4zthan11% 


These values are determined by the transmis- 
sion of light from a source at the color tempera- 
ture of 2360° K. (practically that of the acetylene 
flame or present type of vacuum tungsten lamp 


MAGAZINE for 


SEPTEMBER, 1925 


at normal voltage) through the respective |. sse< 
They are based upon spectral transmission eas. 
urements and upon conrputations carried «ut jp 
accordance with the methods and data des ribed 
in the Colorimetry Report of the Optical Society 
of America. ; 

Note.—The light and dark limits of the classes 


on which the above values are based have the fp). 


lowing relative transmissions on the scale of the 
American Railway Association: 
Light Limit Dark Limit 
eo e 300 150 
WEE co vvcivededscouns eae 200 100 
eee «ocd cicesdacssusec vue 250 100 


Rute 53. QuANTITATIVE DEFINITION oF Coxors 
ror Non-Luminovus SIGNs: 
The colors red, yellow, green and blue shall 
have the following characteristics : 


: Integral 
Dominant Wave-Length Reflection 
in Millimicrons Purity of Pigment 

Dak  ascsoee not less than 608 not less not less 
than 60% = than 8% 

re not less than 580 not less not less 
nor more than 588 than 80% than 35% 

ee ee not less than 524 = not less not less 
nor more than 552 than 30% than 8% 

BORE: <ncasth not less than 466 not less not less 
nor morethan 474 thani10% than4i% 


These values are determined by the reflection 
of white light from the respective pigments. They 
are based upon spectral reflection measurements 
under conditions of diffuse illumination and upon 
computations carried out in accordance with the 
methods and data described in the Colorimetry 
Report of the Optical Society of America. 


Police Cards Warn Jaywalkers and Motorists 


N organized attempt to reform the jay- 
A water has recently been inaugurated by 
the Bureau of Public Safety of the New 
York Police Department. Traffic officers have 
been supplied with a quantity of 5 x 3-inch cards, 
the wording of which is here shown, the cards 
to be handed to persons who risk their lives by 
crossing streets in the middle of the block or con- 
trary to traffic signals. 
A card of somewhat similar style, but of a 


pinkish hue, is being distributed by the Bureau of 
Public Safety, with the aid of the members of 
the uniformed police force, to motorists in New 
York. This card reads: 


THE POLICE WARN YOU! 
To avoid blocking the way for the pedestrian 
when stopping for cross traffic; 
To avoid starting before pedestrians who are 
crossing in front of you can get 





themselves. 


wait for his signal. 








DO YOU KNOW YOU ARE GUILTY 


OF J/AYWALKING—when you cross the streets carelessly? 
JAYWALKERS, who cross in the middle of the block; who 
fail to look, or who are otherwise careless, endanger only 








CROSS ONLY AT CROSSINGS—If Traffic Officer is there 


ALWAYS LOOK LEFT—LOOK RIGHT! 
CROSS STREETS CAREFULLY. 
————_—_————————————— an 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC SAFETY, POLICE 
DEPARTMENT, CITY OF NEW YORK 





clear; © 

To refrain from turning cor- 
ners quickly, carelessly, or driv- 
ing too fast. 

Pedestrians are urged to use 
only REGULAR CROSSINGS 
and to look both ways, but mo- 
torists must help protect them. 

Last year motors killed 1045 
persons in New York City! We 
must stop this. 





Eprtortat Nore.—In_ addition ‘0 
these traffic cards, the New York Po 
lice Department has recently had the 
benefit of a series of strect-car_caris 
donated by Barron Collier, Special 
Deputy Police Commissioner in charee 
of the Bureau of Public Safety, some 
of which are reproduced on page 2! 
of this issue. 
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Siow Removal in West Virginia with 


Pusher-Type Plows 


State Control of Work Makes for Efficiency 
By B. E. Gray 


Division Engineer, State Road Commission, Keyser, W. Va. 
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REAR VIE 


OF PLOW HANDLING SNOW OF MODERATE DEPTH 


ON WEST VIRGINIA STATE ROAD 


BAKER SNOW-PLOW IN FRONT OF HEAVY AVIATION TRUCK 
SHOWING HOW SNOW ROLLS UP AND AWAY FROM PLOW 


sections averaging 15 miles each. During the 
w.nter of 1924-25 there were but three snow- 
falls, all of which were removed within 24 
hours after the cessation of the storm. Types 
of equipment available in each section were 
used, and some interesting cost data have been 
obtained. The cost includes labor, fuel, re- 
pairs, and 30 per cent deprecation, but does 
not include interest on the investment. The 
state also carries its own insurance. From 
an analysis of the cost given in the table be- 
low, it will be readily seen that the snow- 
plow attached to the front end of the truck 
is a most effective and also a most economical 
proposition. Two types of plows were used, 
the Baker Mfg. Co. plow and 
the Champion plow of the 
Good Roads Machinery Com- 
pany, giving similar results. 

In some of the isolated sec- 
tions where heavy truck equip 
ment is not needed in the sum- 
mer, good results have been ob- 
tained with a Ford truck, trac- 
tor and grader, and, although 
the cost per mile is somewhat 
greater than with the heavy 
truck and snow-plow, in some 
instances it 





would not be eco- 
nomical to replace them with 
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TABLE OF COSTS OF SNOW REMOVAL ON DIVISION NO. 5—WEST VIRGINIA STATE ROAD COMMISsion 
No.of Mainte- Depth : No.of Hours Total Cost Per Mile 
Storms nance of Mileage Equipment Used Men of Opera- Cost Per Per 
Sections Snow tion Storm 
4 6-7-8 8-10in. 60 FWD truck with plow attached 2 90 $220 $3.60 $0.90 
1 6-7-8 12” and drifts 3 98 223 3.60 3.60 
3 12 8”’ light ' 35 HAtruck with plow attached 2 70 160 4.55 1.50 
1 12” and drifts 3 40 108 3.00 3.00 
3 1-2-3-4 6-9 in. 85 Truck and grader 2- and 4-ton 
11 and Fordson tractor 3 245 422 5.00 1.70 
3 5 6-9 in. 20 Truck, tractor and “A’’ frame 
heavy show plow 3 91 222 11.00 3.90 
3 13 6-9 in. 30 Fordson tractor with Wehr grader, 2 60 120 4.00 1.35 
1 rubber tires, and chains 4 92 3.10 3.10 
5 9-10 8in. 20 4-horse and 6-horse team and 2 125 400 20.00 4.00 
1 10 grader 2 55 116 5.80 5.80 
Totals 13 6-12 in., : Av. Av 
Sections including 250 All kinds $2083 $8 30 $2.80 
one drift- 
ing storm 


heavier equipment that could not be used also 
during the summer. In the opinion of the 
writer, the snow problem for the northern 
states is not yet solved, and undoubtedly some 
more efficient method will be devised to take 
care of this work. There is no one thing, how- 
ever, that more surely commends state con- 
trol of roads to the traveling public than the 
prompt removal of snow during the winter 
months, and every effort should be made, 
even at a considerable cost, to prevent any 
blocking of any part of the highway system 
through this cause. 

In West Virginia use is made of the war 
equipment which was allotted among the 
states, and in many cases two trucks are used, 
the first one being equipped with a plow, and 
the second aiding in pushing by the use of a 
pole between the two. In one case a 3-ton 
heavy Aviation truck carried the plow in front 
and was assisted by a 4-ton Peerless truck in 
the rear. 

Conclusions 

The following conclusions have been 
reached as a result of the experience of the 
writer: The data as available are insuffi- 
cient for accurate cost records, but do show 
the comparisons. The table covers a partic- 
ular set of local conditions where the snow- 
fall seldom exceeds 10 inches and averages 
about 8 inches, with a total of five or six 


storms per season. The high winds with con- 
sequent drifting probably increase the cos 
from 200 to 400 per cent. Each successive 
storm increases the cost because of the pack- 
ing of snow at the outer edge of the plowed 
roadway. This makes it advisable to open 1 
a wider roadway at the beginning of the sea- 
son. Four-wheel drive trucks are effective 
because the drive on the front wheel holds 
the plow steady and a greater speed can |x 
made. With light snows from 6 to 10 inches 
in depth, a speed as high as 15 miles per 
hour has been obtained. The full width of 
the pavement should be cleared, with a mini 
mum of 16 feet. 

Snow removal is worth all it costs. First 
it provides for all-year-round use of the high 
ways, and, second, it reduces spring mainte- 
nance. Graded gravel, shale, and even earth 
roads should be plowed as well as the pave- 
ments, because of the resultant rapid dry- 
ing out of the surface and greatly reduced 
spring maintenance. 

On heavy-traffic main routes special equip- 
ment secured with the main view to speed oi 
clearing is economical and desirable. On 
other roads where speed is not so essential the 
regular maintenance equipment is advisable 
Plowing should be begun within a short time 
after the storm is under way and continued 
until it has ceased. 


Street Lighting in San Francisco 


CCORDING to a report made by M. M. 
A Oshaughnessy, City Engineer, San Fran- 

cisco, Calif., the next budget allowance for 
street lighting in San Francisco is approximately 
$625,coo, and $545,825 is paid for maintenance of 
14,081 street lamps. This number includes 7,304 
electric lights costing $395,503, and 6,107 gas 
lamps costing $150,321. The report says the price 
of 2% cents for electrical energy used for power 
purposes and 234 cents for electricity for light- 
ing purposes in public buildings seems to be a rea- 
sonable figure. In addition to this illumination, 
the Market Street Railway Company provides 
street lighting on several streets. 


When the report was presented, Supervisor 
Eugene Schmitz, Chairman of the Lighting Com- 
mittee, announced that the replacement of gas 
lamps by electricity was proceeding at a good 
rate; that in the last year 1,500 gas lamps had 
been eliminated, and that, according to the light- 
ing survey and plan being made by D’Arcy Ryan, 
lighting expert of the General Electric Company, 
San Francisco would within a few years be one 
of the best-lighted cities in the world. He also 
reported that the Street Lighting Committee ha 
a surplus of $25,000 left over from the light bud 
get of last year, the savings being made through 
changes and eliminations., 





The City Bridges of London 


pious Londoners left a portion of their to purchase or rebuild existing bridges and to 
. S and estates for the maintenance of build new ones. 
n Bridge. These estates became vested The Bridge House Estates now bring in a rev 


irse of time in the City of London. They, enue of nearly £200,000. This includes £409,000 
d not only in the City, but are scattered from property acquired in connection with the St. 
the metropolis. They have risen in Paul's Bridge scheme. If that scheme is carried 
th the development of London. They are out and the property pulled down, there would be 
red on behalf of the Common Council a corresponding loss of revenue. 
by the Bridge House Estates Commit- The administrative expenses in the year 1923-4 
were about £57,000. The cost of maintaining the 
times the revenue from these estates four bridges in that year was about £26,000, but 
ar more than sufficient to rebuild and the annual cost of these bridges averaged over the 
London Bridge. The City of London fast five years is £ 46,000. 
re gone to Parliament from time to Bulletin—Permanent International Association of 
powers to apply these surplus revenues Road Congresses. 


New Littleton Reservoir of London Water-Supply Placed in Service 


Littleton Reservoir, which is said to be its center being about 2™% miles southeast of 

TS largest artificial reservoir in the world, Staines. The water is drawn from the river be- 
which will greatly increase the water- low Penton Hook lock and, after passing through 

storage of London, England, was formally Venturi meters, is conveyed three-quarters of a 

by King George on June 13. The reser- mile through an open channel to a steam power 
nearly 114 miles in diameter and has a  pumping-station where four Worthington-Simp- 

ace of 723 acres. It is capable of hold- son horizontal steam engines of the uniflow type, 


seven billion gallons of water, or enough each of 770-horse-power single cylinder, pump the 

every human being in the world with water through steel pipes from the river over the 
ration of drinking water, leaving a large embankments into the reservoir. Low-lift centrif- 

utilitarian purposes. ugal pumps were also provided by this firm, which 
Littleton Reservoir marks an important is the English branch of the Worthington Pump 
he great scheme of works undertaken & Machinery Corporation, of New Yerk City. 
etropolitan Water Board of London to Work was started on the huge reservoir in 19014 
ply that city with an ample quantity of pure and was continued somewhat spasmodically for 
r. The reservoir is an irregular seven-sided about eighteen months, progress being delayed by 
gon with rounded corners and is located north the war. Work was resumed ‘n 1919 and has 

Thames between Staines and Shepperton, been carried on steadily since that time. 




















INTERIO}! 


hese st¢ 


‘ OF THE LITTLETON RESERVOIR PUMPING-STATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND, WATER-SUPPLY 


sn-driven centrifugal horizontal pumps of 770 horse-power each represent the combined ingenuity of 
American and English pumping engineers 
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Applying the Rule of Reason to a Zoning 


Ordinance 
By Hugh E. Lynch 


Secretary, City Planning Department, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


RAND RAPIDS has been operat ‘ng un- 

der zoning regulations since March 2, 

1923. The ordinance was adopted un- 
der authority granted by the State Legisla- 
ture, providing for a city planning body to 
draft the ordinance, and another body, the 
Board of Appeals, to administer it. The suc- 
cess of the Grand Rapids zoning ordinance 
is due to the hearty cooperation of all 
branches of the city government having to do 
with its operation. It was early recognized 
that zoning was a considerable step forward 
in municipal regulation of private property 
and that its future success was largely de- 
pendent upon the reasonableness with which 
it was to be applied. 

Upon the Board of Appeals falls the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that all property own- 
ers receive “their day in court” with the 
least possible delay and inconvenience. No 
zoning ordinance at the time it is drafted can 


anticipate every possible condition that 
arise in its enforcement. Hence, there 
need of some agency to work out these sp: 
problems as they arise. 

The Grand Rapids Board of Appeals 
sists of five members who serve without 
and meet semi-monthly. It includes a n 
ber of the legislative body of the city 
happens to be a manufacturer; a member 
the planning department who is an archit: 
and three other citizens not connected 
the city government. One is a building . 
tractor, another a clothing merchant, and 
fifth an active president of a building and | 
association. 


A Smokeless Round-House 
While the Board of Appeals has conside: 
some eight hundred applications for variat 
in the ordinance during the past two and o: 
half years of its existence, only a very 
of these applications wer: 





other than minor variat 





SR mers S 
Ag e nS ee 


The ordinance prohibits 
road round-houses in light 
dustrial districts, although 
railroad companies had r 
houses in a district zoned 
light industrial when the 
nance was adopted. One 
these companies had aband 
its round-house and was rec: 
ing terminal facilities fron 
other round-house in this 





























district. A change in the 
icy of the railroads called 
a resumption of the use oi 
abandoned round-house and 
enlargement. This was 
trary to the provisions 0! 
zoning ordinance. 

The matter went to the ! 
of Appeals, and the railro 
ficials and the people in th: 
jacent districts were 
hearing. This hearing 
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GRAND RAPIDS USES REASON IN APPLYING ITS ZONING 


ORDINANCE 
1. Smokeless round-house. 
by the Smoke Inspector for Smokeless installation. 


sales garage that took the place of an unsightly curling-rink near 


residences 


The slab-wood in the foreground is required 


yr 
out the fact that the chi 
jection to the round-hou 
this district was the 

nuisance. 


Well-designed 


The Board request 


Smoke Inspector to draw up a set of 
-ations that would make the round- 
smokeless. These specifications were 
‘ted to the people in the community, 
‘§ whom were railroad men, and to the 
d officials. The people were satisfied 
smoke could be eliminated, and the 
ad agreed to follow the specifications 
out in a smokeless installation. The re- 
sult was a Satisfied community, and the rail- 
road company was able to improve its ter- 
minal facilities and service. With one of the 
round-houses smokeless in this district, the 
Smoke Inspector had a leverage on the other 
round-house, which was also an old offender, 
and he used it to advantage. 


A Curling Rink Becomes a Garage 
\nother interesting case was that of a pro- 
posed sales and service garage in one of the 
outlying local business districts. The ordi- 
nance provides that the Building Inspector 
nay issue a permit for a garage in such a 
jistrict when the applicant presents the writ- 
ten consents of 75 per cent of the property 
owners within 300 feet of the proposed loca- 
tion for the garage. In this case the appli- 
cants could secure only 65 per cent of the 
necessary consents, so that they had to take 
the matter to the Board of Appeals. The 
proposed site was occupied by an old frame 
building used for a few months in the year as 
a curling rink. The building had been an 
eyesore in the neighborhood for a number of 
years, because of its lack of architectural 
treatment. However, there was considerable 
opposition to the proposed garage, which was 
based somewhat on a prejudice against any 
further commercial developments in this dis- 
trict, 

The district was at the intersection of two 
main arteries of heavy travel and admirably 
adapted to commercial use. Before the day of 
heavy motor-car traffic, the property adja- 
cent to this district had been developed by a 
good class of residences. However, the city 
had spread beyond this section, with hun- 
dreds of new houses. The result was that 
the residences near the intersection were 
occupying land that was better adapted and 
more valuable for commercial use. In fact, 
there were other proposals that called for the 
removal of homes from adjacent lots and their 
development for commercial use. During the 
hearing the fact was well established that the 
chief reason for the opposition to the garage 
Was tic general opposition to any more com- 
mercii! developments in that district, even 
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though portions of the d'strict had been zoned 
as commercial. The applicants for the varia- 
tion submitted complete contractor’s building 
plans, showing the type of building they de- 
sired to place on this property. After con- 
sidering all the facts in the case, the Board 
permitted the applicants to proceed in accord- 
ance with the plans submitted. To-day the 
entire community agrees that the garage 
building is an asset to the district and an im- 
provement over the old curling rink develop- 
ment. 


Appeals Which Have Not Been Granted 

All appeals for variations in the zoning 
ordinance have not been granted. In fact, 
about one-fourth of those presented have been 
denied. Two appeals denied by the Board 
have been sustained by a lower court and are 
now before a higher court on appeal of the 
defendants. The argument of the defendants 
in the lower courts was based upon a proviso 
in the ordinance that is not as clear as it 
should be. The intent of this proviso was to 
permit the use of lots of plat record at the 
date of the passage of the ordinance, even 
though they did not measure up to the full 
area requirements of the ordinance, but the 
wording is such as to leave some doubt in the 
minds of the average layman. Although the 
lower court has upheld the decisions of the 


‘Board in these cases, the Board has advised 


that this proviso in the ordinance be made 
perfectly clear so as to avoid any future mis- 
understandings. Inasmuch as the cases in 
court are not serious ones, the Board undoubt- 
edly will recommend that they be dropped 
after the ordinance has been amended, to pre- 
vent any further violations. 

In considering appeals from the strict let- 
ter of the ordinance the Board has always 
endeavored to make the ordinance progressive 
rather than merely prohibitive. Where they 
could improve and build up backward com- 
munities by making slight variations, always 
properly safeguarded by guarantees from the 
applicant, they have not hesitated to take the 
step forward, even though they realized they 
might be criticized at the time for doing so. 
The citizens of Grand Rapids are well pleased 
with the protective features of the zoning 
ordinance and the fearless, progressive at- 
titude of the Board of Appeals in its adminis- 
tration, 





EpIToRIAL Note.—For another outline of methods by 
which a zoning ordinance has been successfully adminis- 
tered by a Board of Review without appeal to the courts, 
see “A Year of Zoning in Providence,” in THz AMERICAN 
City for November, 1924, pages 442-444, 





Summer and Winter Road Work 
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WYTHE COUNTY, VA., GRADING OUTFIT, CONSISTING OF A 5-TON CATERPILLAR TRACTOR WITH AN 
ADAMS GRADER 


This outfit was sold to the County Commissioners by the Tractor and Machinery Sales Company, Richmond. Va 
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TEAM WORK IN THE USE OF BAKER SNOW PLOWS MOUNTED ON HEAVY-DUTY TRUCKS I) 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


We are indebted to T. F. Lawlor, Superintendent of Public Works, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for this photogra) 
February 2, 1925 








ruary, 1924, the city of Trenton, Mo., 

ed in operation a complete new 2,- 
o00,000-gallon-per-day gravity filtration 
together with new intake, low- and 
rvice pumping-stations and equipment. 
Prior to this date the city had furnished to a 
oulation of 8,000 inhabitants a more or less 
water service with pumping equip- 


ment that should long since have been retired 
from service. In the last year of operation of 
the old plant, the continuity of service be- 


came quite a problem—the quality of the 
water a matter of secondary importance. One 
operation of the new plant and equip- 
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4 10.6 Per Cent Return on Investment 


in Small Water Plant 
By M. P. Hatcher 


Burns & McDonnell Engineering Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


bid and subject to pollution; during periods 
of excessive flow a large amount of fine sand 
was carried in suspension. 

The pumping plant might well have been 
termed “the horrible example.” Obsolescence, 
emergency measures, and makeshift arrange- 
ments over a period of twenty or more years 
had resulted in a very run-down, dilapidated 
plant. Oil engine, electric motors, and steam 
were used as sources of power in the opera- 
tion of the plant. Operation was very un- 
economical and maintenance costs excessive 
Suction was obtained by merely dropping a 
pipe into the river. Quite often the suction 











ment has indicated that investment in the im- 
provements has netted a return of over Io per 
ent besides improving the quality of the 





Former Plant Facilities 
rmer scheme of operation included a 
low- and high-service pumping-sta- 
n¢ Thompson Fork of Grand River, 
a 1,200,000-gallon-per day filter plant on the 
I and a 65,000,000 gallon raw-water 
reservoir, The stream was very tur- 


storage 











AUXILIARY LOW SERVICE STATION 








became clogged with sand; at other times fish 
and débris were pumped to the filter plant. 
At the time the improvement program was 
being’ planned, the filter plant was but five or 
six years old and, although slightly neglected, 
could have been placed in fair operating con- 
dition but for other disadvantages. The set- 
tling basin capacity was grossly inadequate 
and difficult of extension. In addition, the 
plant site was subject to overflow during pe- 
riods of extreme high water in the river. 
Service under these conditions was, of 
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course, unsatisfactory. In addition to being 
unreliable and inefficient, the plant was often 
unable to furnish a palatable water. The 
filter plant was overtaxed and often out of 
service. At times it was necessary to pump 
raw water into the mains. 


Plant Improvements 


In considering the improvement program, 
it was hoped that portions of the existing 
structures and equipment, particularly the 
filter plant, might be utilized. It was readily 
agreed that there was nothing of value in the 
pumping plant, but there was some question 
as to the advisability of abandoning the filter 
plant. After considering the matter from the 
standpo nt of saving in first cost, flexibility, 
efficiency, and reliability of operation, it was 
felt that the effectiveness of the whole scheme 
of operation would be impaired by the short- 
comings of the existing plant. Rather than 
jeopardize the success of the improvements, a 
plan including a new filter plant was ap- 
proved; the completed improvements have 
proved the wisdom of this decision. 


The new low-service pumping-station and 
intake were constructed near the old plant, 
using the same source of supply. The intake 
scheme is of particular interest. Coarse mate- 
rial and leaves are renioved from the water 
by removable screens in the intake crib on 
the river bank, to which is connected a cir- 
cular suction well of 10 feet inside diameter. 
In this well the water comes practically to 
rest, causing the fine sand to settle to the bot- 
tom of the well. The sand is removed by a 
water-operated sand eductor when the deposit 
approaches the elevation of pump suction. 
Two motor-driven centrifugal pumps of 700 
g.p.m. and 1,400 g.p.m, capacity respectively 
take their suction from this well but -are 
housed in a separate structure. - 


The new filter and pumping plant is con- 
structed near the 65,000,000-gallon storage 
reservoir previously mentioned, about a half- 
mile from the low-service station. Provision 
is made for pumping from this reservoir dur- 
ing flood periods or other adverse low-service 
conditions. 

The new filter installation consists of four 
units, three equipped, each having a capacity 
of 500,000 gallons per day. Provision is made 
for all piping connections to the unequipped 
unit. All valves are manually operated. In 
addition to lower first cost, the manual con- 
trol has the advantage of simplicity and rug- 
gedness, which, for a plant of this size, is of 
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major importance. Operating tables and 
automatic equipment are too often neglected 
in the smaller plants where superintendence 
is not the best. 


The plant is equipped with two chemical 
dry-feed machines for feeding alum and lime. 
The mixing chamber is an over-and-under 
baffle type and is divided into two compart. 
ments so that: one compartment may be 
cleaned without cutting the entire plant out 
of operation. The same idea was extended to 
the settling basins. The basin capacity is 
d'vided, but the two compartments are oper- 
ated in parallel under normal conditions. The 
total capacity of the basins allows a six-hour 
retention period under two-million-gallon-per- 
day operation. The filtration plant is provided 
with a clear-water storage of 230,000 gallons 
capacity. 

High-service pumping equipment is placed 
under the same roof with the filters, thereby 
localizing the duties of the operator. Filtered 
water is delivered to the distribution system 
through three motor-driven centrifugal pumps 
having the following capacities respectively: 
700 g.p.m.; 1,000 g.p.m., and 1,400 g.p.m. 
Power is furnished by the local electric com- 
pany. 

Special attention was given to the archi- 
tectural treatment of the plant and landscape 
treatment of the site on account of the prox- 
imity of the place .to a much-traveled state 
highway. Results have indicated that the 
amount expended for the sake of appearance 
has been used to excellent advantage. 


Reduced Cost of Operation 


Now that a full year has elapsed since the 
new plant was placed in operation, there 
has been an opportunity to study the costs of 
Operation and maintenance of the new plant 
as compared to the old. The comparison is 
made over a period in which only slight 
changes in prices have occurred. The result- 
ing economy of operation in the new plant is 
a forceful argument for comprehensive con- 
sideration of an improvement program. Cities 
are often prone to sacrifice a clear-cut scheme 
of operation for a less efficient plan includ- 


ing old equipment or structures of doubtful 
value. 


The following tabulation compares the cost 
of one year’s operation for both the old and 
the new plant. The operating period for the 
old plant is taken from January I, 1923, to 
January 1, 1924; for the new plant, from 
April 1, 1924, to April 1, 1925. The inter- 








































period is one in which both plants 
used at times, and is not considered: 





Old New 

Plant Plant 

a $6,660 $5,700 
Filter plant chemicals........-+0. 232 1,600 
ity for power and light.. 2,230 12,275 
occ0ce eens eneeeeennees 7,895 a 
oneness cecal Spe enianas 1,864 se 

ANCE co cceceseueeweseonsce 1,563 255 
$30,444 $19,830 


\ saving of $10,614 in plant operation 
costs, to say nothing of the improved quality 
of the water. The small amount of chemicals 
used in the former scheme indicates the small 
percentage of the year that the filter plant 
was in operation. Approximately $100,000 
was expended on plant improvements at 
Trenton—an investment netting a return of 
10.6 per cent, besides greatly improving water 


T is, of course, a prime requisite of mu- 
nicipal water-supply that its pressure be 
steady and uniform. This implies the tak- 
ing of precautions to insure unvarying flow 
under any and all conditions, whether routine 
or abnormal. As a general rule, the most ef- 
fective and at the same time least expensive 
means to overcome the inconveniences attend- 
ing a sudden increase in draft, is the provi- 
sion of a service reservoir. Such reservoirs 
are found in many American cities. 

Usually they are located within or just out- 
side the city limits and are connected with 
the distribution system by separate mains; 
that is, by lines other than those that carry 
the regular supply. Thus, fluctuations in de- 
mand can be cared for from the storage in 
the reservoir instead of by effecting a greater 
flow in the common supply line, for it is sel- 
(om possible to have supply mains of such a 
size that peak demand does not introduce a 
considerable reduction in pressure. Where 
these lines are long, this reduction may be 
serious for extended periods. Obviously, 
then, service reservoirs which aid in the 
maintenance of pressure are highly desirable 
in cities whose water-supply source lies at 
a considerable distance from the community. 
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service. 

During the year’s operation of the new 
plant a total of 305,900,000 gallons of water 
was pumped by the high-service pumps, using 
a total of 605,140 kw. hrs. With current 
averaging about 2 cents per kw. hr., pump- 
age has cost $40 per million gz‘lons. Chem- 
icals delivered to the plant have cost $5.20 
per million gallons of water pumped. 

The water department at Trenton is con- 
trolled by a non-political water board termed 
a Board of Public Works, and is efficiently 
managed. The members-of this board are: 
W. E. Patterson, President, W. W Alex- 
ander, and W. J. McAdams 

The engineers for the improvements were 


Burns & McDonnell Engineering Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Service Reservoirs and Desirable Pres- 


sures for Domestic Service 
By Ai C. Hiecen 


Assistant Chief Engineer, Committee on Fire Prevention and Engineering Standards, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 


As is the case with other features of water- 
works design the question of the use of ser- 
vice reservoirs and that of the pressure to be 
carried sometimes overlap. They may, in- 
deed, even conflict; and, therefore, the ad- 
vantages of each must be weighed carefully 
and a proper balance struck for the particu- 
lar city and condition concerned. Considera- 
tions other than necessary pressures, too, 
must be regarded, such as the most feasible 
site for a service reservoir, when two or more 
locations are available; the size of the mains, 
the proximity to high-value districts, the cost 
of power, and the efficient operation of pump- 
ing-stations. 

A reservoir constructed at a high elevation 
remote from the center of di'stribution will 
provide a higher initial pressure than a reser- 
voir at a lower elevation at a less distance, 
but under maximum draft the relative value 
of these pressures may be reversed, as the 
friction losses in the shorter supply mains 
may permit a greater sustained pressure from 
the near-by reservoir than from the one at 
the higher elevation. 

As far as concerns desirable pressures, it 
is a fact that the demand for good domestic 
service alone often governs. Many of the 


SS 
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older systems in the country were designed in 
accordance with this theory, with the result 
that the pressures adopted were relatively 
low—far too low for present needs. To-day 
the trend is towards higher domestic pres- 
sures. In the past ten or fifteen years several 
of the larger municipalities have materially 
increased their normal pressures, and not only 
in their business districts, but in outlying sec- 
tions as well. Notable among these are New 
York, Newark, Jersey City, Syracuse, Spring- 
field, Mass., Buffalo, Providence, Louisville, 
and New Orleans. 


It is, of course, well recognized to-day that 
a water system, whether privately or munici- 
pally owned, is a public utility and that any 
failure to provide the public with water at all 
times is certain to draw complaints and create 
general dissatisfaction. If this handicap to 
operation is to be avoided, the water system 
must furnish an ample supply at pressures 
sufficient to assure suitable service at all reg- 
ular elevations, even though excessive peak 
consumption rates may be reached very in- 
frequently. Assuming, now, that the source 
of supply, whether gravity or pumped, is 
ample, it is obvious that the higher the initial 
pressure, the better will a good domestic pres- 
sure be maintained at a satisfactory figure 
during peak demands. Moreover, a high 
initial pressure will offset local losses due to 
partial clogging of service pipes, to exces- 
sive lengths of conveyance because of wide 
streets, and to other conditions of a similar 
nature. 


Some really large cities, such as Chicago 
and Detroit, have furnished a supply at a low 
initial pressure for many years, a circum- 
stance from which it might be argued that 
the absence of general complaint in these 
cities, and in others wherein pressures aver- 
age from 20 to 40 pounds, proves that pres- 
sures as low as these are suitable for domes- 
tic consumption. Yet this is no proof. As in 
so many other things, so in the matter of 
water pressures—what the general public 
knows nothing of, that the general public 
does not miss. Low pressures, however, do 
result in forcing owners of high buildings to 
install special pumping equipment and local 
water-tanks, if they are to obtain a proper 
supply, and this “self-service,” as it were, is 
costly. Furthermore, relatively low pressures 
often necessitate, on the part of the water de- 
partment, the establishment of “booster” or 
special high service to take care of eleva- 
tions above the average or to serve outlying 
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sections where a satisfactory supply cannot 
be sent when pressures drop 10 or 20 pounds, 

It is conceded to-day that one of the essen. 
tial services performed by a water system js 
the suppression of fire, and few communities 
are any longer so blind as to provide a sys. 
tem adequate for domestic purposes only. [py 
point of fact, almost everywhere the first con- 
sideration relates to the potential demand for 
fire protection; this, and the insurance credit 
to follow the establishment of a good water- 
supply. Water for domestic purposes usv- 
ally can be obtained by the individual from 
wells or cisterns, and the first impetus for a 
water-works system is generally due to a 
series of fires, or to the desire of some of the 
larger property interests to provide protec- 
tion to their plants. 

It is therefore evident that the question of 
pressures, as well as other features of the de- 
sign of a water system, cannot be decided 
solely from the standpoint of domestic ser. 
vice. Probably, in the average small town 
and, in fact, in any community where few 
buildings exceed three stories in height, 30 
pounds of pressure is ample for domestic 
service. Yet successful fire combat always 
entails the concentration of enormous quanti- 
ties of water about individual buildings, even 
when the blaze occurs in a residential section. 
The amount of water so diverted far exceeds 
any normal domestic draft, and to make it 
obtainable, either pipe of large size must be 
laid, or else, if smaller mains are used, pres- 
sures must be raised high enough to over- 
come friction loss. Between these two re- 
quirements stands a mean, and this mean af- 
fords the ideal condition. 


In the past, many cities, particularly those 
in the West, to which water had to be pumped, 
attempted to meet the situation by increasing 
pressures during fire emergencies. This meas- 
ure, throughout the long period of horse 
drawn steam fire-engine, with its high cost 
of maintenance and operation, was salisfac- 
tory enough, since, with pressures at from 
g0 to 100 pounds, fire companies with hose- 
wagons could run their lines direct from the 
hydrants. The modern fire department, how- 
ever, with its motorized apparatus, uses 2 
pumping-engine instead of a hose-wagon, and 
this can be purchased at a figure which is 
hardly prohibitive even to small towns 
Times literally without number, automobile 
pumpers have proved eminently dependable; 
in fact they far surpass the old steamer in 
their ability to deliver a large quantity of 
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continuously. It is therefore held, 
ys, that the raising of pressure for 
js to bring an appreciable economic 
cjvantage, while it does unquestionably in- 
ee -_ material element of unreliability. 


Increase in pressure for emergencies means 
aiod stress, and other troubles are sure to 
colinw the change in direction of flow fol- 


towing concentrated draft. This, and the 
water-ram due to sudden shutting down of 
hose lines, has resulted, in a number of in- 
es, in broken pipe lines. 
he growing height of buildings in Amer- 
ica is making it ever more difficult to furnish 
ser direct from the hydrant at pressures 
which will give satisfactory fire service, un- 
loss special fire-mains are laid. To reach 
tha uchout structures which are four stories 
ver in height, a pressure of at least 60 
ads at the hydrant is necessary during 
) times as the full fire demand is being 
drawn. With the most advantageous layout 
of mains, this means a normal pressure ex- 
ceeding 75 pounds. As the number of build- 
‘nes of four stories and higher increases, the 
fire-flow is required at stronger pressures to 
vive satisfactory service, and even then 
pumper capacity in the fire department must 
he provided for extreme heights, unless the 
remaining pressure attains to 150 pounds or 
above, as in a special fire-main system. 
Though the fire department may have 
equipped all companies with pumping ca- 
pacity, it nevertheless is true that ability to 
deliver at least 10 per cent of the required 
fire-flow direct from hydrants materially in- 
creases protection, if the fire apparatus can 
respond direct to the building and use a 
chemical’ stream from the large tank, after 


laying a line of hose from the hydrant to the 


fire. \Vith suitable pressures, this line can 
be used direct from the hydrant to back up 
the chemical line in case it is not sufficient 
to extinguish the fire. There is always de- 
lay when the fire-engine must be connected 
to the hydrant before a good stream can be 
obtained. Therefore, the ideal fire service 
lition is one where pressures will permit 
hose lines to be used direct from hy- 
and which also will assure a continu- 
satisfactory flow under the heaviest de- 
both domestic and fire, without drop- 
locally to less than 20 pounds. Twenty 
is regarded as the minimum to which 
it should be allowed to reduce pres- 
, for at 20 pounds considerable friction 


loss can be overcome in the hydrant and suc- 
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tion hose and still have a positive pressure 


and not a vacuum on the pump of the fire- 
engine. 


Value of the Automatic Sprinkler 

Outstanding as a feature of modern fire 
protection in America is the automatic sprin- 
kler. Without its aid the high conflagration 
hazard prevailing in most of the business dis- 
tricts of the towns and cities of this country 
cannot be lowered. Buildings of large area 
and of the high combustibility common to 
ordinary wooden joist construction cannot be 
made safe for store or manufacturing occu- 
pancy, especially if three stories or higher, 
except by the installation of automatic sprin- 
klers; the same is also true to a lesser degree 
of fire-proof buildings if the contents are 
readily combustible. Mandatory requirements 
for such installations are embodied in the 
labor laws of numerous states and cities, and 
in the past year legislation has been intro- 
duced in one of the eastern states for com- 
pulsory sprinklering of apartment houses and 
hospitals. 

Recognizing, then, that automatic sprin- 
klers are essential, and that to be of value an 
ample and dependable water-supply must be 
provided for them, and further, that for the 
individual to provide this water-supply in 
each case the cost would be excessive—in 
view of all this, it is plain that modern water 
systems must be so designed as adequately 
to feed these systems. 


Regulations for automatic sprinkler sys- 
tems state that: 


_ “One or more connections from a reliable pub- 
lic water system of good pressure and adequate 
capacity furnishes an ideal ‘primary supply.” A 
high static water pressure should not, however, 
be a criterion by which the efficiency of the sup- 
ply is determined. The supply from city main 
should not be considered standard unless a hydrant 
test of the main capacity with at least 500 gal- 
lors a minute flowing indicates sufficient residual 
underground pressure to give at least 12 pounds 
under the roof; this requirement of flow is the 
minimum for equipments having 200 heads or 
less in one fire area; larger areas will require 
additional flow in gallons per minute.” 


Analyzing this stipulation, it is apparent 
that the minimum pressure permissible, 
allowing 5 pounds to a story, is for— 


Pounds 
ain oo wiachis hing a wiale daa ee 22 
DR II dw isecccrcecevecewceees 27 
CE ES ee 32 
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due to the flow in the local mains; for a 6- 
inch main, 600 feet long and fed both ways, 
the loss caused by a 500-gallon flow to a cen- 
tral point would be only about 1 pound, in- 
dicating that the foregoing figures might be 
adopted as the needs of the system if sprink- 
lers are to be supplied. But to be of full 
value, this minimum of 12 pounds on the top 
line of sprinklers, with a flow of 500 gallons, 
should be available during periods of maxi- 
mum consumption draft; an ideal condition 
would be to have this sprinkler supply avail- 
able even at a time of heavy fire-draft in an 
adjacent building. It is not always possible 
to build a distribution system such as to 
assure sprinkler supply under all conditions, 
but, in determining upon the pressure to be 
carried, it is reasonable to allow a material 
increase to care for losses due to peak con- 
sumption demand, or moderate fire demand, 
and also to care for a greater flow than this 
minimum of 500 gallons; this increase should 
be at least 100 per cent in the average city 
or town, giving required true static double 
the pressures indicated above for buildings 
of various heights. 

It is not argued that pressures should be 
such as to care for all buildings in a com- 
munity. It is reasonable, however, to pro- 
vide for a building of normal or average 
height, which in most cities means four or 
five stories. It is therefore evident that a 
normal static pressure of from 60 to 75 
pounds is desirable for automatic sprinkler 
protection; such a pressure will also furnish 
good first aid hose stream protection from 
stand-pipes in buildings of four or five stories, 
and from yard hydrants about manufactur- 
ing plants. 

Considering all features, it appears that a 
pressure ranging from 60 to 75 pounds is 
desirable as the normal static pressure in 
American cities, since this pressure will: 

a. Supply domestic consumption to all ex- 
cept the highest buildings (over 10 stories). 

b. Permit considerable fluctuation or low- 
ering of pressure locally during peak demand 
without leaving extensive sections poorly sup- 
plied with water. 

c. Insure quicker operation of the fire de- 
partment, by allowing direct hook-up of hose 
lines with hydrants. 

d. Assure effective sprinkler supply to a 
building of four or five stories. 

e. Enable smaller service pipes to be util- 
ized. 

f. Afford more satisfactory flow for manu- 
facturing processes requiring large quantities 
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of water, or use in lawn sprinkling and for 
other needs. 

Many existing water systems are function- 
ing at materially lower pressures than the 
desirable one of from 60 to 75 pounds. Where 
supplied by direct pumpage, an increase js 
readily feasible; in some instances this would 
mean the cutting out of a stand-pipe or tank, 
but in a majority of cases these devices are 
of small capacity and are located near the 
pumping-station; their main function has 
been to cushion the pump discharge. The 
need for them is slight, and they have been 
abandoned by many cities. 


Experiences in Cities Which Have Raised 
Pressures 

Experiences in respect to effect upon house 
plumbing and fixtures, in various cities where 
water pressures have been increased, are 
highly significant. Here is some of the testi- 
mony: 

In Springfield, Mass., pressures were in- 
creased in 1910 from 35 to 135 pounds in the 
business district, and by the same or a some- 
what lower amount throughout the city. Fol- 
lowing completion of the readjustment, the 
Water Commissioner reported for 1910 and 
I9II in part as follows: 


“Three serious breaks, one in old cement-lined 
pipe and two in mains and connections recently 
laid. Including the above, there was a total for 
the year of 73 leaks in mains and 226 service 
pipe leaks, with average cost of repairs of $51 
and $5, respectively.” 

“During 1911, thirty-two leaks in mains and 113 
in service pipes; average cost per leak $19 and 
$7.50, respectively. Leaks generally attributable 
to the increased pressure, which in many cases 
was where cement-lined or old light-weight pipe 
had not been removed.” 


And these are extracts from a statement by 
Water Registrar Hathaway: 


“The lower level, or down-town portion, of 
Springfield was formerly supplied by the old low- 
service system, which gave a maximum pressure 
of about 35 pounds. The large number of old 
tenement premises were located in this section. 
At that time the high-service supply from Lud- 
low gave a maximum pressure of about 135 
pounds in this lower portion, but was not used 
for these tenements because of the old and weak 
plumbing. 

When the supplies were both superseded by the 
new supply from Littie River, with a maximum 
pressure of about 145 pounds in the down-town 
section, it became necessary to replace the ser- 
vice pipes for this class of property with new 
and stronger pipes from the street main to the 
building. The cost of these services was equitably 
divided between the property owner and the 
water department. Pressure regulators were als0 
installed between the new services and the old 
plumbing, the consumers paying only the actual 
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of same to the department. In this manner, 
vercame the objection spoken of, and, the 
mers having become accustomed to the new 
son, we now have very little trouble.” 


') Syracuse, N. Y., which increased pres- 

; in 1894 from about 45 to 90 pounds in 
business district and similarly elsewhere, 
water department states that, while no 
ecord of breaks was kept, not more than 
‘bree or four ruptures could be charged to 
‘he increased pressure. Leaks in services and 
olumbing were too infrequent to be of much 
-oncern; troubles were practically over in 
less than a year. Similar increase in pres- 
cure was effected in the districts of Elmwood 
\venue and University Hill, early in 1910, 
by feeding from a new stand-pipe under an 
‘nereased head of 47 pounds. In the nine 
months following this change there were four 
breaks in mains and four service blowouts, 
ind there is considerable doubt as to whether 
two of the former and three of the latter 
were due to increased pressure, as they oc- 
curred about six months after the change was 
With inferior light-weight plumbing, 

; was originally installed in these districts, 
the trouble experienced was surprisingly 
slight. 

Elmira, N. Y., advanced pressures in I912 
from about 25 pounds to 75 in the business 
district and similarly elsewhere. F. H. Shaw, 
engineer in charge of changes, reports only 
three cases where cast iron pipe gave way, 
and in all three there were indications of pre- 
vious cracks. Numerous leaks or blowouts in 
plumbing, but no serious damage, were re- 
ported. The alterations were made during 
very cold weather and for two weeks many 
frozen services developed, some of the bursts 
doubtless being attributable to frozen pipes 
rather than to increased pressures. 

In the borough of Manhattan a number of 
changes from low to high service have been 
made during the last few years in order to 
secure a better supply to certain districts. 
Notice of the proposed increase in pressure 
was given to house-owners, so that plumbing 
might be looked over and, if necessary, re- 
paired. Very little trouble resulted. Simi- 
lar changes since have been made in Brook- 
lyn and the Bronx. 

Albany, N. Y., in its business section in- 
creased pressures in I910 from 60 to 90 
pounds, with no resultant trouble; while Louis- 
ville, Ky., jumped its poundage from 40 to 
70 in 1908 and reported similar freedom from 
difficulties. 


made. 


Size and Location of Service Reservoirs 
Largely upon local conditions will depend 
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the size, the kind, and the location of service 
reservoirs. It may be taken as an axiom that 
service reservoirs are desirable under all con- 
ditions, if of such size that the contents will 
care for material fluctuations in demand or 
provide for fire-flow when other sources are 
out of commission. But where the action is 
solely that of cushioning, the value may be 
negative, particularly if the elevation of the 
flow line is such as to preclude the carrying 
of suitable pressures. 

For the village or small town, service reser- 
voirs, stand-pipes, or tanks may permit inter- 
mittent operation; the minimum storage un- 
der such a condition is that which will be 
necessary for fire demands during the time 
necessary to return the main source to opera- 
tion. With allowance for depletion arising 
from domestic draft during the normal shut- 
down period, it is usually sufficient to pro- 
vide for a one-hour fire-draft. Where, how- 
ever, the storage is intended to provide part 
of the fire-draft, even with the main service 
in operation, greater quantity should be pro- 
vided. The minimum desirable in any service 
reservoir is a capacity equal to the fire de- 
mands for a period of 10 hours in places of 
over 2,500 population and 5 hours for smaller 
places; to this should be added a quantity 
equal to the peak hourly demands over the 
normal maximum day. 

With further increase in size of service 
reservoirs, various features of reliability of 
supply are at the same time cared for. Un- 
der all but the most exceptional conditions, a 
storage equal to 5 days’ consumption, at a 
maximum 24-hour rate, will assure a supply 
—especially with proper operation to con- 
serve it—during the time required to repair 
a pump or other essential piece of equipment, 
or to fix a main pipe line. To offset the haz- 
ard of a non-fire-proof pumping-station, how- 
ever, storage should equal Iv days’ maximum 
consumption. 

Service reservoirs are an element in the 
economical operation of a plant, but no defi- 
nite statement can be given as to the saving 
which may result. With elevated storage 
equal to the fire demand and the excess due 
to peak consumption, the number of wells, in 
a system depending upon them for a source, 
need only be sufficient to furnish the maxi- 
mum 24-hour rate of domestre consumption 
and provide for a sufficient number to be out 
of service for cleaning. In like manner, 
where the supply is filtered, the capacity of 
the filtration plant need only be equal to that 
of maximum daily consumption with one unit 
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out of service. Equalizing storage enables 
the filtration plants to be operated at a uni- 
form rate, which assures a better quality of 
water than when they are operated at vary- 
ing rates. Where the amount of water in 
storage is sufficiently large, the pumps can 
be operated at a capacity giving their maxi- 
mum economic operation. 

Elevated storage becomes almost a neces- 
sity where pumping depends upon electricity 
for motive power. It is theoretically possible 
to design and install generating equipment, 
transmission lines, and other appurtenances 
to provide non-interrupted service, but rec- 
ords indicate that this is seldom accomplished. 
Where a service reservoir is not part of the 
system, reserve equipment, depending upon 
steam or internal combustion engines, must 
be provided. 

Obviously, service reservoirs must be built 
substantially, and they should preferably be 
in two bays to permit cleaning and repairs. 
The location of the service reservoir is of 
vital importance. It may be taken as an- 
other axiom of water-supply that elevated 
storage shall be either in the high-value sec- 
tion of a city or beyond it, as viewed from 
the source of supply, since under these condi- 
tions fire and domestic demands at their peak 
will receive supply from two directions, with 
a minimum drop in pressure. Also, it is 
desirable that this storage be as close to the 
higher values as the topography will allow. 
Equally true is it, moreover, that a single 
place of storage, connected by large mains to 
the high-value district, is preferable to smaller 


The Mulholland Dam of the Los Angeles Water-Supply 


Front Cover Illustration Shows Dam Giving Storage Facilities Near the City 


est corner in Hollywood, Calif., rises the new 

Mulholland Dam, 200 feet above the boule- 
vard. Only ten dam structures in the whole United 
States compare with this dam in height, and no- 
where before has a city created an artificial lake 
holding 8,000-acre feet of water at a level 200 feet 
above the surrounding houses, stores, and office 
buildings. 

One of the problems which Los Angeles has 
faced since building its aqueduct to bring water 
from the Owens Valley, 250 miles north of the 
city, is the storing of water at the city end of the 
line. This storage is necessary because the flow 
through the pipe must be kept as constant as 
possible to develop hydroelectric power. The dam, 
as shown on the front cover of this issue of THE 
AMERICAN City, is one of the great number dedi- 
cated to this storage. The dimensions of the dam 


A LMOST within a stone’s throw of the busi- 
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segregated reservoirs with mains from each 
of sufficient size only to care for peak de. 
mands locally and a small percentage of fire 
demands in the high-value districts. 


Many cities and towns are built on rela. 
tively flat ground, with no adjacent elevation 
upon which to set a service reservoir with 
a high-pressure gravity feed. But this need 
not interpose an insuperable obstacle if such 
a reservoir is really needed. Recent advances 
in the construction of steel tanks and reser. 
voirs, particularly in the oil trade, where con. 
tainers of from 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 gal- 
lons’ capacity are becoming very common, 
makes it possible for these level cities to pro- 
vide storage. With a height of 35 to 40 feet, 
a tank of 2,300,000 gallons’ capacity which is 
a standard size, can be erected for approxi- 
mately $40,000; and this includes a steel top, 
which may not be necessary for water-works 
use. Such a tank, erected even 100 feet above 
the main values of the community, will assure 
a degree of service well worth the expendi- 
ture. 


In conclusion, let it be repeated that desir- 
able pressures range from 60 to 75 pounds: 
that the raising of pressure above these fig- 
ures for fires is undesirable and introduces a 
hazard; and that the introduction of service 
reservoirs adds to the adequacy and reliability 
of a system—although it must. be remembered. 
the use of auxiliary reservoirs can never 
justify carrying on the regular water-supply 
a pressure lower than 40 pounds. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a read before the 
American Water Works Association, at Louisville, Ky. 


give an idea of the importance of the undertaking. 
Its extreme height is 200 feet, the width across the 
crest 975 feet, width at the base 200 feet, thickness 
at the base 160 feet of solid concrete. The amount 
of concrete used in the construction was 175,000 
cubic yards, and the cost $1,250,000. The dam is 
of the gravity type, arched up-stream for added 
safety. 

Across the dam is an automobile driveway 20 
feet wide and a sidewalk 4 feet wide. This drive 
links in with the already famous Mulholland Sky- 
line Drive, which runs along the crest of the 
Santa Monica Mountains for miles and overlooks 
Hollywood, Beverly Hills, Los Angeles and, the 
fertile San Fernando Valley. 

We are indebted to C. A. Dykstra, Secretary, 
The City Club, Los Angeles, Calif., for the photo- 
graph reproduced on the front cover of this issue 
of Tue American City. 
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\ew Municipal Building Combines City way and an elevator leading up from the Police 
Hall. Auditorium, and Jail Department’s quarters. The police court is also 
ecp, W. Va.—This city’s new municipal 0 this floor, connecting directly with the jail. 
is a fine example of modified classical The remaining rooms on the third floor are for 
ture. The walls are of solid masonry con- the present unfurnished, this additional space , be- 
faced on the exterior 

ipervious brick of light = et 
lor, and all ornamental 
f the exterior, including 
rnice, is of buff Bedford 
ne. The building through- 
‘f fire-proof construction. 
terior walls are smoothly 
red, tinted in soft, pleasing 





of the striking features of 
terior layout is the well- 
tioned lobby extending 
the three stories, sur- 
on three sides by cor- 
on each floor. Broad stair- 
n each side lead to the up- ! 
floors, and all halls in the | 
ng connect directly with the | 
An overhead lighting in- 
keeps this rotunda well 


first floor, directly op- 
the main entrance, is the 
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and heavy, ornamented 
rs on the side walls. At 
f these pilasters are con- 
lights which afford an in- 
stful lighting effect. The 
contains a fully equipped 
icture booth. On the 
is a modern electrical 
board from which all lights 
stage and in the hall are 
|. The stage lights are 
in three circuits, of 
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north side of the first 
the offices of the city 
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Department, and the city 
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nd the engineering and 
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suite of rooms for the 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF BLUEFIELD’S MUNICIPAL BUILDING 


1—Rotunda 
$8—Health Laboratory 


2—Anditorium 


ing left available for any needs that may arise 
with the future growth of the city. 


CLARENCE E. RIDLEY, 
City Manager. 


Flashing Beacons at Trolley 
Safety Isles 


BattrmorE, Mp.—The Police Department of 
this city feels assured that the public safety is 
being much more effectively guarded by the pres- 
ent type of safety zones at trolley stops. For 
about ten months the Department has been using 
intermittent beacons, made by the American Gas 
Accumulator Company, to mark the ends of con- 
crete trolley loading platforms, or of safety zones 
indicated by painted lines on the pavement. The 
“blinkers” are of the same type that is used at 
dangerous street intersections. This has done 
away with the standards and chains formerly used 





to mark safety zones, and the 
new arrangement has proved 
very beneficial. 

The concrete loading platform 


with the blinker lights is the 
more satisfactory of the tw 
types of safety isles. The sec 
tional construction of the plat. 
forms is interesting. The co. 


crete slabs are about 8 feet | 
and 4 feet wide, and are hollow 
on the under side. They ar 
made in the yard of the United 
Railways and Electric Company, 
and are easily carried on flat 
cars to any point on the line 
The platforms are readily in- 
stalled, and may be lengthened 
or shortened by the addition or 
elimination of sections. 

There are now thirty-four of 
these beacon-equipped zones in 
the city. 

CHARLES D. GAITHER, 
Police Commissioner 
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4—Part of Public Library 


Reconstruction of Nashville’s Parthenon 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Parthenon in Centen 
nial Park, Nashville, which has been recently re 
constructed in permanent form, is indeed a beau 
tiful and imposing structure. This building was 
first erected in 1897 to be used during the 
months’ Tennessee Centennial Exposition held i: 
that year, but the columns and the figures in t! 
pediments and frieze were then made only 
plaster, and as the years have gone by the w 
has gradually fallen apart. 

The restoration has been made in an aggregat 
of cement, sand, and Potomac River crushed 
gravel. The color is old ivory. We sent to Eng 
land for casts of the Elgin marbles of the origi: 
Parthenon of Athens, and from these casts th 
figures for our building were modeled. All of t! 
work has been executed with the utmost accurac 
of detail, and the finest artisans and sculptors 














SAFETY ISLES AND FLASHING BEACONS ON NORTH AVENUE AT CORNER OF ST. CHARLES STREE! 
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available were employed. The reconstruction has 
w been going on for four years. The exterior 
s finished, but there is some work yet to be done 
on the interior, 
JOHN S. LEWIS, 
Secretary, Board of Park Commissioners. 


Budget Procedure for Utah 
Municipalities 

Satt Laxe City, Utan.—Chapter 15 of the 
; of Utah, Session 1925, relates to budget sys- 
em for cities of first and second classes, and 
Chapter 30, of the same laws, to budget system 
for cities of the third class. These new laws 
provide, in effect, that on or before October 1 in 
first and second class cities, and November 1 in 
third class cities, the proper officers shall file a 
led statement of the revenues and of all the 
sary expenditures of the city departments, 
forth among other things the number of 
persons to be regularly employed, the kinds of ser- 
vice to be performed and salaries to be paid. In 
cities of the first and second class the City Aud- 
itor, and in cities of the third class the City Re- 
corder, shall file a tentative budget setting forth, 
tail, the revenues and expenditures of the 
preceding calendar year, the estimated revenues 
expenditures for the current calendar year, 
the departmental requests for the expenditures for 
the next succeeding year and his estimate of the 
revenue for the next succeeding calendar year 
ased upon the lowest rate of tax levy which, in 
pinion, will raise the required amount of 
The tentative budget is to be accom- 
nied by detailed estimates furnished by the dif- 
t departments, a statement showing financial 
of the city by funds as of September 
he current year, and an estimate of finan- 
lition by the close of the current year. 
iiget is to be immediately available for 





THE RESTORED PARTHENON, NASHVILLE 


public inspection after presentation by the Aud- 
itor or Recorder. 

On or before December 31, the City Commis- 
sioners or City Council shall adopt a budget for 
the next calendar year and pass an appropriation 
ordinance to govern expenditures. A notice of 
the meeting for the adoption of this budget must 
be published at least one week in advance of the 
holding of the meeting and a public hearing shall 
be held before the budget is allowed. Appropria- 
tions in excess of the estimated revenue are un- 
lawful. All unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions appearing at the end of the year shall re- 
vert to the funds from which they were appro- 
priated. A reduction in appropriation may be 
made provided that all Commissioners and Coun- 
cilmen are given a week’s advance notice. No in- 
crease may be made in any budget appropriation 
except by a written request of one of the Com- 
missioners, which shall be made available for pub- 
lic inspection, and the request will not be allowed 
unless notice of consideration of the request has 
been published in the newspaper for one week. 


ROBERT N. YOUNG, 
City Treasurer, Salt Lake City. 


Costs of Garbage Collection 
in Columbus, Ga. 


HE cost of garbage collection in Columbus, 

Ga., during the fiscal year 1924-25, according 

to the City Manager Magazine, is less that 
that for the previous year because of the in- 
creased efficiency of tank trucks over horse-drawn 
wagons. The net cost of collection per ton for 
1924-25 was $3.88, while for the previous year it 
was $4.33. The per capita cost of collection was 
0.432 cents for 1924-25, as against 0.489 cents for 
the previous year. There were also fewer com- 
plaints, the number for 1924-25 being 2,923, 
against 3,753 for the previous year. 
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Experiences with Portable Water-Wasie 


Detectors 


Interesting Collection of Reports from Widely Scattered Cities 


ATER waste, leakage, or whatever 
other name is given to it, is a drain 


on the finances of any water depart- 
ment. It is an expensive proposition even to 
pipe water from an excellent spring into the 
city and distribute it. In other cities where 
there is the need of constructing huge im- 
pounding reservoirs or great pumping-sta- 
tions and filtration plants to gather the water, 
purify it, and send it into the distribution 
system, the cost is far greater. 

In recent years small portable devices have 
been developed which have been of great value 
to water departments in locating leaks in mains 
and at service connections. In some cities 
these devices have been so effective that 80 
per cent of the water which was formerly 
wasted has been saved through accurate loca- 
tion of the leaks, and minimum time lost in 
excavating and making the necessary repairs. 

Through correspondence with a large num- 
ber of cities, we have secured some interest- 
ing reports, some of the best of which we are 
abstracting for the information of our readers: 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Stuart Fonde, Assistant Engineer, Water Dept. 

Fourteen months ago the Water Department 
of Knoxville, Tenn., had none of the instru- 
ments used in the operation of an up-to-date 
water department. The records and maps were 
unreliable and consequently seldom referred 
to. Many services were installed without a 
single sketch or plan for the foreman. The 
foreman was the engineer, foreman, time- 
keeper, and inspector. When the job was 
finished, he was the record book also. Much 
dependence had to be put upon the employee’s 
knowledge of installations, and many times it 
was found that his memory was woefully dis- 
torted. The Department has come to grief 
many times because of this unreliable prac- 
tice. 

One of the first incidents which the writer 
met after becoming associated with the Water 
Department was three leaks caused by electro- 
lysis. These leaks had been going on for 
months and were growing larger each day. 
They discharged through a sewer drain and 
flowed about 1,000 feet down a curb line where 
any one could see the water. Several of the 


employees stated that the discharge came {rom 
a spring some 1,000 feet from where the water 
could first be seen. An investigation revealed 
the service leaks, and a crew repaired two oj 
them immediately with little difficulty. The 
custom had always been to dig over the main 
opposite the meter and either pull and replace 
or repair the service line. The first two leaks 
repaired were located in this manner, but in 
the third case the service line did not con- 
nect to the main opposite the meter. The hole 
cut for this leak was enlarged and still the 
connection between the main and service could 
not be located. The workmen tunneled along 
the main as far as they could reach either 
way, but still found no connection. 

The Water Department had just bought a 
wireless pipe finder, but none of the subordi- 
nate personnel knew how to use it. Colonel 
F. W. Albert, the engineer who had been 
placed in charge of the Water Department, 
asked the writer to locate the connection be- 
tween the service and the main with the pipe 
finder. After reading the instructions, I found 
the operation very simple and successful. The 
workmen’s tunneling bar lacked about one 
inch in going to the right spot. The leak was 
cut off in two hours and the repairs promptly 
made. ; 

Several months went by, with the pipe finder 
and an Aquaphone as our main standbys. It 
was impossible to find the exact location of 
the leak, but we could locate the service by 
means of the Aquaphone and trace it out by 
the use of the pipe finder. This was a con- 
siderable improvement over the old method of 
cutting until the leak was found. Every water- 
works engineer realizes the expense of repair- 
ing a cut in a paved street. 

None of the subordinate personnel of the 
Water Department seemed to know much about 
Geophones or to have had experience with 
them. If there were any instruments that 
could help us to reduce the number of street 
cuts, we were willing to be convinced that 
they were worth a trial at least. A Geophone 
was borrowed from a near-by town and used 
with little success. I was not convinced that 
the instrument had had a fair trial, so | was 
willing to contract for one on a 30-day trial. 
The instrument was received, but it was diff- 
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get anyone to use it. The writer found 
. , cessary to go out on several inspection 
ti. and talk of the merits of the instrument 

ctually put it to use before enough in- 

. and confidence were developed to in- 
juce the inspector and leak man to use it of 
ther own accord, They finally became accus- 

| to it and were enthusiastic over the 
-esults they ‘were getting. Before the 30 
days were up, they had as much confidence in 
the practicability and value of the instrument 
a. they had displayed skepticism toward it be- 
fore seeing it used. In 60 days it paid for 
itself in street cuts alone. It has detected with 
accuracy the location of several very bad 
leaks and is now considered an important in- 
strument in all our investigations. 

(he only objection that has been found to 
the instrument is that it amplifies all of the 
sounds of traffic, wind, and distant noises, and 
can be used on deep and small leaks only in 
the quiet of night. One has to train his ear 
to detect the characteristic sounds of the leak, 
but after some practice he can use the instru- 
ment very successfully where an excess of 
outside noises is not prevalent. 

The most interesting leak on which the 
Geophone showed itself valuable was on a 
broken 4-inch lead pipe directly under a car 
track. The leak was reported by a gas com- 
pany employee who was unable to work in the 
hole he had dug because of the water rising 
in the hole. The leak foreman was placed on 
the job and immediately repaired three small 
service leaks. He felt sure his job was com- 
plete, but water still flowed into the hole cut 
by the gas company employee. A night was 
set aside for an investigation with the Geo- 
phone. A leak was found by putting the in- 
strument on fire-hydrants until the fire-hydrant 
on which the loudest noise occurred was found. 
\Ve then decided to listen on gate-valves by 
placing a key on them and listening on the 
key. The first valve struck gave a very dis- 
tinct and loud roar. We then placed the in- 
strument around on the street and located the 
leak directly under the car track. A 4-inch 
lead pipe was broken into and many thousands 
of gallons of water per day were going 
through the leak and escaping through the 
drains underneath the car tracks. The waste 
was stopped immediately by repairs to the 
pipe line. This leak was spotted several days 
atter the purchase of the Geophone and dis- 


mis | all doubt as to the practicability of the 
instrument, 


TACOMA, WASH. 
W. A. Kunigk, Superintendent of Water-Works 
We are using in our Water Department a 


Darley Sonoscope or water-phone almost ex- 
clusively. We use this instrument in conjunc- 
tion with a sounding rod or portable key 
attached to a gate, or by listening in on 
hydrants where they are spaced close enough 
We prefer this instrument to some of the 
more elaborate microphones which we have 
tested out, and find that we can get just as 
good results from the instrument that we are 
using. 


SCARSDALE, N. Y. 
Franklin Henshaw, Supt., Water Department 

Our problem has been a pretty serious one. 
Soon after the village took over the existing 
water-supply, it was found that 65 per cent 
of the water pumped was not recorded on 
consumers’ meters—and we are 100 per cent 
metered. Unlike most water departments, we 
buy the water we pump at the rate of $133 
per million gallons. This makes a leak situa- 
tion extremely serious. 

In the location of leaks we have used with a 
great deal of success a Darley wireless leak 
locator, the Geophone, Aquaphone, and several 
similar instruments. The Geophone would 
probably have been used a great deal more 
than it has been if it could have been used 
with more comfort. The tubes connecting the 
phone with the ear pieces on the instrument 
we have are so short that the operator has to 
assume a most uncomfortable position, and 
when spending the night combing the system 
for leaks the operator soon becomes tired out. 

The Darley wireless locator is very easy to 
use and after a very slight experience gives 
very good results. With this instrument we 
went over our 27 miles of pipe, listening ap- 
proximately every 20 feet, and succeeded in 
bringing the unaccounted-for water down from 
65 per cent to 12 per cent. When you con- 
sider that water used for fire purposes, flush- 
ing sewers, and other municipal uses is in- 
cluded in the unaccounted-for water, the 12 
per cent referred to is a fairly good result. 
Our leakage has varied from 12 to 18 per 
cent since the foregoing results were achieved. 
We found it advisable when hunting for leaks 
under concrete roads to do the work at night, 
and, in fact, all of it can be done very much 
better at that time because of the delicacy of 
the instrument in transmitting traffic noises 
which drown the noise of the leak. Cutting 
through concrete pavements is expensive work, 
and even if a leak should show on the sur- 
face, it is by no means certain that it is 
located exactly under the place where it ap- 
pears on the surface. It is important, there- 
fore, to reduce the excavating work to a 
minimum with the use of a leak locator, and 
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our success in this way has paid for the in- 
strument over and over. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
F. B. White, Jr., Davenport Water Company 


During 1924 all the services in the city of 
Davenport were inspected. Men from the 
meter department were sent out with Sono- 
scopes that amplified the sound of the service 
leaks. These leaks were reported to the Su- 
perintendent, who afterwards made a more 
thorough and final inspection. 

The stop-boxes were opened and a street 
key was set on a rod, upon which the Sono- 
scope was placed. The water was shut off at 
the meter shut-off. Then, to determine on 
which side of the stop-box the leak was lo- 
cated, a test was made. For example, if the 
shut-off was closed at the stop-box and the 
sound could be heard, the indications were 
that the leak was between the main and the 
stop-box. On the other hand, if the sound 
stopped, the indications were that it was be- 
tween the meter shut-off and the stop-box. By 
this method, 56 out of 11,878 active services 
were found leaking. Our meter readers 
carry Sonoscopes with them and are continu- 
ally on the watch for any wasting of water. 


MILTON, MASS. 
D. A. Heffernan, Superintendent, Water Dept. 


Up to six or seven years ago the instru- 
ments we used for detecting water waste were 
simple Aquaphones. At that time we pur- 
chased a Darley leak locator on trial and 
sent our check after having located a leak 
exactly on a I-inch galvanized pipe about 400 
feet long. Since that first time, however, we 
have been rather unsuccessful in using it. 

Last December the Venturi meter measur- 
ing the supply to our low-pressure service indi- 
cated an increase of about 150,000 gallons per 
day, with no apparent reason except a pos- 
sible leak which did not show on the surface. 
We divided the town into ten sections and 
tested each section by means of test pits and 
a 2-inch meter. The testing was done between 
one and four in the morning. The third morn- 
ing we located the leak in the last section. It 
was then a simple matter to confine it to a 
smaller area, and after marking out our pipe 
lines on the street surface, we went over the 
pipe with a Geophone which we had purchased 
especially for this leak. We determined the 
point at which we thought the leak was 
located and then found, the following day, we 
were not two inches out of the way. The 
really remarkable point in this work is the 
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fact that we never had used the instrument 
before and were unfamiliar with the sounds jt 
would produce. 


MALDEN, MASS. 
John A. Carter, Superintendent, Water Division 


We have used the Darley electric leak |o- 
cator and the Geophone with very good suc- 
cess at time. The most successful method we 
use is to take a thorough test of the system, 
First, a certain section is shut off and fed 
through a 2-inch meter with a fire-hose from 
a hydrant. If a leak is found in the section, 
the section is shut off and then the various 
streets in the section gated off one at a time 
until the leak is located. This testing is usually 
done at night when there is not much draft 
and when there is more likelihood of the 
leak’s showing up. 


STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN. 
Walter P. Schwabe, General Manager 

We have had only one experience with 
portable waste detectors. A few years ago we 
had an unusually large draw on our water- 
supply which we finally decided was due to 
a leak, but we were unable to locate it. We 
called in the Pitometer Company and by in- 
serting a portable pitometer into the supply 
main and shutting off a number of valves 
throughout the town, we located the branch 
on which the leak was occurring in about two 
hours’ time. It was then discovered that there 
was a bad leak in the main and the water 
from the leak was flowing underground to a 
near-by pond. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
C. E. Bretz, Superintendent, Water Department 


I have spent two years making water-waste 
surveys. The instrument used in the surveys 
was a pitometer rod with a recording instru- 
ment. When it comes to real waste detec- 
tion, I believe the pitometer rod combined with 
a recording device is the only real way to be 
certain of finding all waste water. The trouble 
with this instrument is that it practically takes 
an expert to operate it. From the water-works 
superintendent’s standpoint, I consider the use 
of the Aquaphone the most valuable waste 
detector. We have about 20 of them in use in 
our department. All inspectors and repair men 
carry them, and, with a little practice, it 4s 
surprising how accurately leaks can be located. 
We use Aquaphones constantly, and daily they 
disclose leaks. 

In Oklahoma City we sold for the last fiscal 
year 77 per cent of the total amount of water 











Free water is allowed to all muni- 
iildings, and for street sprinkling, 
lushing, fire fighting, and watering 
aking this into consideration, we feel 

r leakage and water waste is small. 
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GENESEO, N. Y. 
George R. Meeker, Supt. of Water-Works 
My experience with portable waste detec- 
tors has been rather limited, but satisfactory 
in all respects. 


Efficiency in Rubbish Disposal 


Method of Handling Junk and Tin Cans in Highland Park, Mich. 


bish efficiently and economically is in 
many cities a real problem, particularly 
built-up cities with limited or distant 


| \\V to take care of alley and street rub- 


re ing grounds. The method used by the 


Public Service Department of the city of 
Highland Park, Mich., under the direction of 
Martin H. Zink, Superintendent, is worthy of 
consideration and could be readily applied to 
other cities in whole or in part. 

here are two disposal grounds for High- 
land Park, the large one, or dump, being 
about 514 miles from the city, and the smaller 
ne, the Yard, about a mile from the city. Tin 
cans and small sheet metals are taken to the 
Yard, where they are pressed into blocks 
weighing about 35 pounds each.. This is done 
small, electric-driven block press oper- 
ated by two men, who make approximately 


270 blocks per day, along with their other 
duties. The blocks of metal are sold for 
$4.75 per ton. The miscellaneous metals, con- 
sisting of bed and couch frames and springs, 
auto frames, auto fenders, etc., are taken to 
the Yard, where they are cut up into small 
lengths by one man, using small motor-driven 
alligator shears, and they are then sold for 
$8.25 per ton. Hot-water tanks are sold for 
$5 per ton, heavy steel for $10.50 per ton, 
and cast iron for $12 per ton. These prices 
are made to cover a certain period of three to 
six months and are all f. o. b. the Yard. The 
return from scrap alone was $4,500 last year. 

Broken concrete is also taken to the Yard, 
where it is crushed into useful sizes and used 
for alley and other like construction, making 
a valuable saving of material, as the city does 
considerable of its own concrete work. Paper, 












































SCENES IN THE HIGHLAND PARK, MICH., JUNK YARD, SHOWING THE BREAKER, BALER, CUTTING 


MACHINE, AND INCINERATOR 
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dead leaves, old mattresses and similar com- 
bustible rubbish is also taken to the Yard, 
where it is burned in a large brick furnace 
which has been built between the incinerator 
plant and its large smoke-stack. The incin- 
erator plant is not being used now, as the 
garbage is being sent to the city pig farm. 
The pig farm is also run at a profit. 

The large dump is used for street sweepings 
and riffraff material not taken care of at the 
Yard. When you add to the $4,500 from the 
sale of scrap the tremendous saving in time 
and hauling cost between the dump and the 
Vard, a saving of 9 miles per trip, the econ- 
omy of the arrangement is apparent. 

The Yard does not have the appearance of 
a junk yard or dump, as everything is organ- 
ized in a business-like manner, with no large 
accumulations of materials. This method 
does not interfere with the collecting of rub- 
bish or with the Street and Alley Cleaning 
Department, but helps it tremendously, as 
everything now has a definite place to which 
it can be taken quickly, and where it can be 
efficiently and properly disposed of. 

The city of Highland Park is a well-built- 
up city of approximately 67,000 inhabitants, 
adjoining Detroit. Its Service Department 
last year took care of 6,942 tons of garbage, 
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8,485 loads of alley rubbish, and 3,120 cubic 
yards of street cleanings. 


CITY OF HIGHLAND PARK, MICH., GARBAGE 
DISPOSAL 


Ten Months to May 1, 1925 
Population served, 67,000 estimated 
Miles of alleys, 33 2/9, of which 23.87 miles pave 
Length of haul to pig farm, approximately 8%4-mile 
trip 
Number of employees, 10 (4 drivers and 6 loaders) 
Number of trucks, 6 months, 4; 6 months, 3 
Tons of garbage, 10 months, 5,635 tons 
Maximum, July, 740; minimum, January, 418; aver 
age, 563 
Collections—residences, 2 weekly; business district, | 


ad 


NIV 


Cost Ten Months 





Salary, superintendent %-time............. $ 1,041.60 
Pay-Sell—SG0F is cv idacccnccdacsduceweubens 16,430.29 
Contract pig farm—$1 ton................. 5,635.00 
te 8 ee ee a ee 267.00 
Minediamesms oupgtles «6 usidsduscaoubess 1,059.46 
ee a, ee. ae eee Pore 1,650.00 
( e. ee, ae 2,692.62 
Teak quest tim SU... ccnssekccet ewes $28,775.9; 
Cost Oar Get oc ciiseun sadeucnanel $2,877.60 
es ST ee ee 5.02 


To the above should be added the depreciation of the 

equipment 

This system and method of disposing of 
rubbish could be applied to other cities with 
out question of satisfactory results, and any 
municipality would be the better for such a 
system. Some cities that have already noticed 
the work that is being carried on in Highland 
Park have already started along these line; 
with very satisfactory results. 


Some Sewage Disposal Problems 
Discussed 


By Earnest Boyce 


Chief Engineer, Division of Water and Sewage, Kansas State Board of Health, Lawrence, Kans. 


EWAGE disposal has for its purpose the 
S realization of one of two objectives— 

either such treatment of the sewage that 
a local nuisance wil! not exist, or such treat- 
ment that water purification plants taking 
their supply from the receiving stream will 
not be compelled to remove an excessive 
amount of pollution. On a small stream, of 
course, both of these objectives must receive 
considerat‘on. Where d lution can be used 
without local nuisance or detriment to other 
users of the stream below, it is considered to 
be a proper method of sewage disposal. Some 
streams have high seasonal variations of flow, 
which are greatly increased by the divers‘on 
of water from the stream for irrigation pur- 
poses. Because of this, rather complete sew- 
age treatment is needed in certain seasons of 


the year in order to prevent the creation of a 


local nuisance. 
= 


What Constitutes a Nuisance? 

It is sometimes a bit hard to decide just 
when a nuisance exists. The Kansas State 
Board of Health considers that a nuisance ex- 
ists when sewage is discharged in such man- 
ner that the dissolved oxygen of the receiving 
stream is exhausted and the odors of putre- 
faction become offensive; also when, because 
of the locat’on of the stream as regards resi- 
dences, public roads, etc., there is objection 
to the physical appearance of the sewage- 
laden stream. 

One popular belief that has to. be combated 
continually is the erroneous one that the ef- 
fluent from a septic tank will not produce a 
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! e when _ discharged 
; dilution or secondary 

nt of some sort. There 

sreat many plain septic 
t in operation to-day. 
S mes they are so located 
t e odor of the putrescible 
eflucnt does not cause com- 
p! ind the remoteness pre- 
( danger from flies, etc. 
iF h cases there is, perhaps, 


mum need for secondary 
er oxidizing treatment. The 
city or town maintaining the 
however, is always sub- 











to complaints on the mat- 
\Vhen they arise, the bur- 
proof rests with the city 
how why the thing com- 
d of should not be abated. As we see 
discharge of putrescible sewage does 
itself constitute a nuisance, but it may 
easily become a nuisance when it interferes 
way with the public or individual 
or comfort. 
is not impossible for a trickling filter in 
normal operation to cause just as much com- 
plaint of odors in its vicinity as might be oc- 
| by septic tank treatment alone. It 
become in reality the occasion of a nui- 
and yet its effluent may be very well 
oxidized. One reminded of the story of 
ee falling in the forest without produc- 
ing sound because no ear heard it. A nui- 
in order to be a nuisance must be the 
cause of a just complaint on the part of some 
one, and if no one is injured or complains and 
s no potential danger of injury, then it 
s would be difficult to show the exis- 
a nuisance. 


not in 


n ny 


Cas ner 
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MOTOR-DRIVEN WALKING-BEAMS WHICH ACTUATE 
AGITATORS IN THE GAS VENT OF THE SEWAGE TREATMENT 
PLANT AT PITTSBURG, KANSAS 


SCUM 


Protection of Fish Life 

The question of protecting the fish life in a 
stream, during low-water stages, from the 
exhaustion of dissolved oxygen caused by the 
sewage present in the stream, introduces a 
factor that does not come under public health 
measures nor does it appear to constitute a 
nuisance from the health standpoint. There 
are, however, those who have a right to ex- 
pect that the normal fish life of a stream will 
not be destroyed and their riparian rights 
should be respected by the city discharging 
sewage into the stream. With our growing 
use of streams and rivers to carry away hu- 
man wastes in large amounts as well as in- 
dustrial wastes of many kinds, this problem 
will be of increasing interest and importance. 


Protection of Public Water-Supplies 
When we take up the problem of treating 
sewage waste in order that the water-supplics 
may be protected, we are working toward a 












INTERESTING LAYOUT OF SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT AT HOXIE, KANSAS 
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more definite objective. We must treat the 
sewage, not to prevent local complaint, but 
rather to hasten the mineralization of the 
organic matter contained in the sewage. In- 
cidentally, we destroy the food materials in 
the stream upon which certain objectionable 
bacteria might feed. For a similar reason, 
we reduce the probable quantity of alge 
growing on the stream. By doing these 
things we make it possible for properly de- 
signed water filtration plants to complete the 
purification process without a bacterial over- 
load. 

When sewage is treated to eliminate a nui- 
sance, the treatment is satisfactorily com- 
pleted when the nuisance is eliminated. When 
we are concerned with the bacterial and or- 
ganic content of receiving streams, in the in- 
terests of water users below the sewage out- 
let, the degree of sewage purification has no 
limit other than that imposed in the interests 
of economy. One might consider the quality 
of the water in the receiving stream above 
the sewer outlet as representing the practical 
limit to which the purification of the sewage 
might ultimately be carried. Such a result, 
however, is not probable unless chemical dis- 
infection is employed. 


Operating Reports 

In order that information may be available 
at all times as to the amount and character 
of the pollution entering the waters of Kan- 
sas, it is provided that each municipality, cor- 
poration, or person contributing sewage pollu- 
tion shall furnish the Kansas State Board of 
Health with this information. This is done 
by means of monthly operating reports made 
on blanks furnished by the State Board of 
Health. The reports state the quantity of 
sewage discharged, with an indication of its 
degree of purification. They also-give infor- 
mation as to the operating condition of the 
plant and thus furnish to the city a record 
that is of value. The tests required are sim- 
ple. The settling solids are determined by the 
Imhoff-cone measurement, and the relative- 
stability by the methylene-blue test, but they 
serve to indicate the character of the treated 
sewage. In case no secondary treatment is 
required, the stability test, is, of course, omit- 
ted, unless samples are required from the re- 
ceiving stream in order to give an indication 
of the oxygen content—or rather of its pos- 
sible absence during periods of low flow. 


Principles of Sewage Treatment 
The methods most commonly used to break 











down the highly complex and unstable or. 
ganic nature of sewage and change it into 
inert earthy matter, the end of organic decom. 
position, are those which make use of the 
natural bacterial action of decay. The hest- 
designed disposal works are those that fur- 
nish, as it were, the best workshops for this 
bacterial action. Because of the small amount 
of organic matter present in sewage when 
compared with the volume of water to he 
handled, and because of some of the charcter- 
istics of the bacteria themselves, the design 
of an ideal working place for them presents 
some interesting problems. 

The activated sludge method of sewage 
treatment is designed to oxidize the organic 
matter appearing in suspended form, in liquid, 
and in semi-liquid or colloidal form. This is 
done by bringing together under the most fa- 
vorable conditions possible the ~ flocculent 
masses of oxidizing zrobic bacteria, the air 
necessary for their life, and the organic mat- 
ter to be treated. 

The great majority of disposal works, how- 
ever, can have these major processes divided 
into two steps: primary treatment, meaning 
those processes whereby suspended solids are 
removed from the sewage, and secondary 
treatment, referring to that portion of the 
bacterial workshop where the organic matter 
which appears in the sewage in liquid form 
is mineralized by oxidation. Ideal results are 
obtained from a septic, Imhoff, or sedimenta- 
tion tank where there is complete separation 
of suspended matter from the sewage passing 
through, with little change in the liquid por- 
tion. With a clear conception of the purpose 
of these tanks and a realization that organic 
matter in liquid form is little changed by the 
tank treatment, we are able to judge better 
when tanks can be used. Otherwise, we need 
to provide a workshop where the oxidizing 
of the organic matter contained in the sewage 
I'quids can take place. 

[t is not within the scope of this discussion 
to consider the various types of sand filters, 
contact beds, trickling filters, etc., that are 
used for this purpose. The problem in the past 
has been very largely one of. suitable design— 
it is now rapidly becoming one of suitable op- 
eration. Suitable operation cannot be had un 
less sewage treatment plant operators have 4 
clear conception of the biological principle: 
involved. Most of the disposal plants whic! 
are not operating properly are failing becaise 
they are operated in such a manner as to 0 
terfere with the normal life-cycle of the 
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MONTHLY OPERATION\REPORT OF SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT 
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Tests 
Samples of raw sewage and of the effluents of the various tanks, beds, etc., should be taken at least twice weekly, and teste for 


INSTRUCTIONS 
ON 
REVERSE 
OF 
REPORT 
BLANK 
REPRODUCED 
ABOVE 


relative stability and settling solids run on these 











a 
Time Required | 
to Decatorite 
Methylene Blue | Stability 
a Rom | Figwe 
Temperature. | 
RELATIVE STABILITY — = —- 
Fill a 4-02. bottle to overflowing, add 1 c.c. Methylene blue solution. Insert Stopper and let stand os | rT 
at room temperature till the blue has faded out Note the number of days to change the color, and 10 | 2 
record the stability figure 16 | 30 
A sewage may be called stable when the contained organic matter has taken such a form that it » 2 : 2 
not capable of undergoing offensive putrefaction. 30 50 
Relative stability is the ratio of the available oxygen in the sample to the amount required to | 40 | 60 
render it stable. | 50 | 68 
A stability figure of 75 means that the sample contains 75% of the oxygen necessary for stability | : | 80 
The accompanying table gives the stability figures for different periods. | 80 | a4 
For effluents of extremely low stability dilutions should be made in aerated water and the relative } 9.0 | 87 
stability of the mixture noted A few trials will be necessary before the proper dilution may be deter- | =f 0 b= 4 
: | i) 2 
coined. | woe | 9% 
so 6] Co 
' “ue 96 
| 16.0 | 
18 0 98 
| 20 | 9 
L 


Settling solids. Place 1000 ¢ ¢ of sample in settling glass and allow it to remain quiet 
glass at the end of 1 hour, 2 hours, from time of filling the glass. 

This test approximates the action in a settling tank, and a comparison of the effluent of a tank with a sample that bas had a 
settling period in a glass of equal length to the detention period in the tank gives a good check on the operation of the tank 


Record c.c. of sediment in bottom of 





WHAT TO RECORD 


1. Whether the stream i “flood,” “low,” “frozen,” ete 


Column 
No 


2 Uf sewage is pumped a record should be kept of the time pumps are in operation 
possible to install a V notch weir and readings taken of the bead on this weir. If there is a dosing tank for contact bed an 
witomatic counter can be installed. The Division of Water and Sewage, Board of Health, will gladly furnish assistance in 
installing one of these devices and make the necessary computations so that the work for the operator will be minimized 

3 Temperature of the air at the plant. 

4. Temperature of the sewage at the plant, 

6. If the ptant consists of more than one Imhoff or Septic tank give the number that are in use. 

6 and 14. Whether it is “foaming,” “no action,” “considerable action,” ete. 

7 Measure the depth of scum at different points in the gas vents and record the average of these figures. 

8 and 15. Measure the depth of scum at different points in the sedimentation chamber and record the average figure 

9 and 16. Take samples at different depths by means of the “sludge sampler” and record the average depth of the sludg 

10, 11, 12, 18, 17, 18, 19, 20. Take a sample of sewage entering the tank and another sample after the sewage has pawed through 
the tank and make the test for settling solids as described above. 

21. A period of contact for a contact bed is the time after thé filling of the bed is completed until the bed starts to discharge. The 
period of contact for a sprinkling filter is the time of spraying. In some plants this is continuous and in others intermittent 

22. Period of rest for a contact bed or «prinkling filter is the time between doses of sewage when the bed is standing idle 

23 and 24. Samples of sewage after passing through the contact bed or sprinkling filter should be taken and tested as directed above 
for settling solids. 

25 and 26. Take another sample from the samé place as for 23 and 24 and test ax directed above for stability 

27, 28, 29, 30. Whenever a filter is turned off, on, cultivated, seraped or cleaned, it should be recorded in the proper place. 
filters should be numbered and these numbers used whenever referring to that particular filter 

$1 and $2. Samples of the sewage should be collected after it passes through the filter and tested for stability as directed above 


If the sewage flows by gravity it may be 


Your 
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microscopic life upon which their success de- 


pends. 


Disposal of Industrial Wastes 

We not infrequently find trade wastes 
which do not lend themselves to the mode of 
treatment that has proved satisfactory for 
domestic sewage. Many of these present new 
and sometimes complex problems. Perhaps 
one of the most troublesome trade wastes to 
be found in the average Mid-West town is 
sewage that carries milk waste from a 
creamery or other milk-handling _ station. 
There have been'a number of municipal dis- 
posal plants that have been rendered useless, 
in so far as effective action is concerned, by 
creamery wastes. It is found that this and 
certain other trade wastes cannot be dis- 
charged into a system designed for domestic 
sewage without producing a condition in the 
disposal plant that not only inhibits the min- 
eralization of the organic matter carried by 
these wastes, but also prevents the proper 
breaking-down of the organic matter in the 
domestic sewage. We believe that the solu- 
tion of the problem lies in the installation at 
the source of these industrial wastes of such 
treatment devices as may be necessary to 
change the characteristics of the particular 
waste so that it may enter ordinary sewage 
without causing difficulty in its treatment. 

The handling of certain refinery wastes 
which are particularly objectionable because 
of their odors and tastes, is a real problem 
and one that does not as yet have a general 
solution. In some instances, large impound- 
ing reservoirs hold the refinery wastes for 
months and are emptied into the receiving 
streams at times of high water. The salt- 
water pollution of oil fields has also caused 
considerable trouble. This salt water is 
with the oil, and its disposal in the quantities 
produced has been difficult. 

These wastes have great public health sig- 
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nificance, not because of danger in themse| yes, 
but because their presence in a city water. 
supply will encourage the use of private \ells 
that may be dangerously polluted. 


Protection of Plants Against Storm-W ater 


Another frequent source of trouble in op- 
eration is the failure to protect the disposal 
plant properly from sudden disturbances due 
to storm-water. Roof drains, perforated 
manhole covers, and poorly constructed man- 
holes will never be entirely eliminated, and 
until they are reduced to a minimum there 
is need of a by-pass weir at the entrance to 
a disposal plant. This practice is based on 
the theory that it is better for a little sewage 
to go without treatment during a storm pe- 
riod when there is the least danger from it 
than for the good operation of the plant to 
be prevented for a considerable period follow- 
ing the storm because of the disturbance 
caused by passing an excessive volume of 
water through it. 






























Better Operation Needed 


The choice of men to have charge of dis- 
posal plants is an all-important matter. Too 
frequently they have little to qualify them 
for the work, and they frequently lack inter- 
est in it. Often they are already employed 
by the city, this work having been added to 
their work to receive their attention in spare 
moments. No man can be expected to do 
creditable work unless he is interested in what 
he is doing, and he can hardly be expected to 
be interested unless he understands the work 
he is doing. Groups such as sewage treat- 
ment conferences fostered by state educa- 
tional institutions add much to the general 
fund of information and revive individual! in- 
terest in the work. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Prepared from a paper presented 


at the Sixth Conference on Sewage Treatment, at Ames, 
lowa. 





Campaign Material for Fire Prevention Week 


A number of items of fire prevention literature, posters, etc., especially prepared for use in 
connection with the 1925 Fire Prevention Week campaign, October 4 to 10, have been issued by the 
National Fire Protection Association. This material is intended for quantity distribution and will be 
snapten to all those interested in campaigns to reduce fire losses, as nominal which are made \o 
help cover the printing costs. The material available includes: The S ire Prevention Weck, 
a four-page leaflet telling the story of the reasons underlying the observance of Fire Prevention Wee! 
Fire Prevention Week Handbook, a fifty-page illustrated handbook intended primarily for Se pte of 
committees and others planning campaigns; Facts, Texts and Slogans, con material especially 
valuable for speakers, newspaper publicity, school exercises, etc.; Fire Prevention Week Speech Tex's, 
a pamphlet giving suggested texts for use by those giving radio broadcasts, speaking before luncheon 
meetings, etc. Stickers suitable for use on correspondence, parcels, etc., in connection with Fire Preven- 
tion Week campaigns have also been issued. j 

Price lists of the above material, as well as general information on fire prevention, may be obtained 
upon application to the Association, 40 Central Street, Boston, Mass. All those fomney secure supplics 
of literature are urged to order them promptly in order that there may be no delays shipment. 
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Electric Lighting Rates, New York State 
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Good Roads and Fire Equipment Standardization 


HE St. Louis Globe-Democrat, in a recent 

issue, calls attention editorially to the effect 

of good roads, in accelerating the movement 
for the standardization of hose couplings and 
other fire-fighting equipment: 

“Firemen from a number of the towns of south- 
ern Illinois met at Marion, not for the usual 
activities in which firemen engage when they get 
together, but to take steps for standardizing the 
apparatus of the various towns. Each town has 
been a law unto itself in determining the size 
and type of its fire-plugs, hose, and other equip- 












ment. Now, however, a need is felt for a uni 
formity that is more than fortuitous, but why’ 
It is because of the paved country highways that 
change is sought. 

“Over these highways the engine-houses of dif- 
ferent towns in the same county or in adjacent 
counties are not separated by a greater distance, 
measured in time, than many engine-houses 
single large cities. For one town to lend aid to 
another in case of a serious fire will become sys- 
tematic practice, with the apparatus of all stand- 
ardized. 
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COMPLETED TEXACO SHEET ASPHALT SECTION OF LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
Sheet Asphalt Paving on Lincoln 
Highway 


New Jersey Repaves Final Link Between Princeton and Trenton, N. J. 


By Charles E. Murphy 


(TH New Jersey as its eastern gate- Harvard football game, November 10, 1923, 
way, the Lincoln Highway, our the traffic check showed 13,074 vehicles pass- 
rreatest transcontinental route, ex- ing a given point on this route. Of these, 
from coast to coast through twelve 1,029 were motor trucks, 484 of which were 
states. Its length through New Jersey is 57.6 of the heavy type. On the day of the Prince- 
miles, beginning at the ferry slipsonthe Hud- ton-Yale football game, November 15, 1924, 
son River and ending in Trenton, the state the traffic was at the rate of one car every 3 
capital, where it crosses the Delaware River seconds. 

into Pennsylvania. Much has been written The usual traffic which this road carries 
on the improvement of the Lincoln Highway might be termed “terminal traffic,” for it is the 





1 
1, 


he various states, but this paper will deal main highway between New York City and 
articularly with the final link of modern Philadelphia and over it must go those great 
hard-surfaced pavement which New Jersey highway transports which ply between these 
s recently completed between Princeton and terminal cities. Further, between New York 
lrenton. The design of this pavement was and Philadelphia lie such important industrial 
adopted after much research because of the communities as Jersey City, Newark, New 
of the soil and the character of the Brunswick, Trenton, and Camden, and travel 
it must bear. 

) great has been the increased use of the 
Highway in New Jersey that what 

s once considered heavy truck traffic has 
leveloped into convoys and carvans of high- 
speed trucks lasting throughout the day and 
night during the entire year. This route is 
kept clear of snow throughout the winter. On 
\pril 13, 1924, 4,789 vehicles passed a given 
poir er a period of 16 hours. On April 
n the number of vehicles passing in 
period was 1,946, there were 369 — 
So of which were of the heavy,high- ROTARY EXCAVATOR RIPPING UP SURFACE OF 


. . LD ROAD PREPARATORY T RAD ° 
while on the day of the Princeton- - SURvAcina eo ane ES 


hy 
y 
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TYPE ASPHALT PLANT ON NEW 
JERSEY LINCOLN HIGHWAY PAVING JOB 


RAIT ROAD 


from and to these points i; far from small. 
When plans were made for the reconstruc- 
tion of this road, it was decided not only to 
build a high type of pavement, but also to 
improve all alignments where necessary so 
as to eliminate every dangerous curve. Ac- 
cordingly, several sections of the route were 
widened and dangerous curves were wiped 


out at Lawrenceville, Shipetauken Creek, 
Brewer’s Hill, and at Russell‘s curve near 
Princeton. 


Detailed attention was paid to drainage 
and 10,000 lineal feet of storm-drains and 13,- 
400 feet of underdrain were installed. Two 
old bridges along the route were torn down 
and wide stone and concrete bridges built in 
their stead. At several points along the route 
there were spongy places in the subgrade. 
These were eliminated by the addition of 700 
cubic yards of cinders as subbase, carefully 
rolled and consolidated. The work also re- 
quired the relocation and paving of about one 
mile of trolley tracks. The maximum grade 
before construction, which was 7 per cent, 
has been reduced to 5.5 per cent. “The maxi- 
mum curvature was reduced from 15 degrees 
to 8 degrees. 

The new surface of this roadway is 
mostly sheet asphalt laid on a plain concrete 
base 8 inches in thickness. There is a 1%- 
inch asphalt binder course between the con- 
crete base and the 1%-inch wearing surface. 
(sranite block with asphalt filler on a 6-inch 
concrete base was laid between trolley tracks 
for 4,482 square yards, and a concrete sur- 

inches thick 19,230 square 
The width of the sheet asphalt is 29 
to 30 feet, and that of the concrete 30 feet. 


face 10 covers 


yards. 
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fur SEPTEMBER, 1925 
The machinery and equipment used in con 
structing this final link of the Lincoln Hieh- 
way in New Jersey represented a vast invyest- 
ment. Large excavators worked during the 
greater part of the summer of 1924 digging 
ripping, and tearing away earth, rocks, 
tree stumps, in order to eliminate the danver 
ous curves and to provide adequate drainave 
A large asphalt plant of the railroad type an 
various models of concrete mixers 
among the other features of the equipment 
Precision marked the prosecution of the 
work, and each step followed in scientific 
consequence. Even the concrete curbing was 
carefully broomed to clean it before the roller 
consolidated the asphalt surface. This was 
done to insure absolute evenness in rolling 
As the surface was gradually completed, a 
scoop roller attached to a tractor followed up 
shortly, replacing all excavated material on 
the sides of the roadway, from which sub- 
stantial shoulders were built to insure safety 
in driving. 
The roadway was left open for local and 
necessary traffic during most of the construc- 
tion. As one-half of the old highway was be 
ing excavated, graded and rolled, the other 
half remained open to traffic. When the first 
half of the new pavement was constructed 
most of it being asphalt, it was ready for us: 
immediately, and traffic was allowed to pass 
over it while the other half was being con- 
structed. 
With the opening of the Holland Vehicula: 
Tunnel between New York City and Jersey 
City in about a year and the completion of 
the great viaduct and state highway passing 
through the heart of Jersey City, this easter: 
section of the Lincoln Highway will receiv 
even heavier and more intensive traffic. 




























LAYING, SPREADING, AND TAMPING TEXACO 
SHEET ASPHALT WEARING SURFACE ON NEW 
JEBSEY SECTION OF LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
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Some Dangers in Municipal Ownership 
to Be Avoided 


By Delos F. Wilcox, Ph. D. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


<iatus of Municipal Ownership Movement 
water-supply, municipal ownership is the 
dominant policy, although even in this 
tility many instances of private ownership 
still persist, resisting a change of policy as 
\bornly as if the issue of municipal versus 
orivate ownership of water-supply were still 
unsettled and a subject of debate. 
Gas is almost wholly un- 


opinion than it has been at certain times in 

the past. 

Excessive Purchase Price to Be Avoided and 
Policy of Amortization to Be Maintained 
Perhaps the most fundamental difference in 

financial policy between private and public 

ownership lies in their attitude toward the 
capital investment. Certainly, the increasing 
cost of capital under pri- 





Jer private ownership in 


vate ownership is one of 


the United States at the Elements of Strength the most Competing ei’ 
present time, and the pol- and Weakness in ments in favor of public 
icy of public ownership Public Owner- ownership. It is the ten- 
‘s made very little defi- ship dency of private owner- 
nite progress in this field This paper, by Dr. Wilcox, ship, almost universally 
turing receat. aes is an abstract of an address manifested, to inflate the 
curing So prepared by him for the 1925 capital account 

telephone is so thoroughly conference of the League for P a : 
nationalized under the con- Industrial Democracy. An- In all ; those things = 
trol of the American Tele- pe cn ae rages of the which private ownership is 
ge ~ conference waS a debate on : : 
phone & Telegraph Com- Public Ownership, between at fault, public ownership 
pany that little or no prac- Arthur Williams, of the New should be as different from 
tical discussion of munici- } ma oe Company, — it as possible. ‘So, in the 
air -_ ere orris uit, portions o . 
pal ownership of this utility which it is hoped to publish capital _ account, public 
s going on. In the field in a future issue. ownership should strive to- 


of local transportation, the 
recent adherence of Seat- 








ward conservatism. At the 





ile, Detroit, and Toronto 
to municipal ownership, coupled with the 
nger experience of San Francisco, and Bos- 
on's recent experience with public operation 
have effected a very considerable change in 
status of the electric railway. In particu- 
lar, the experience of Detroit, for good or for 
will undoubtedly have a great effect upon 
the development of the public ownership move- 
t in this field. 

But the great conflict is in the field of electric 
light and power, a utility with almost unlimited 
| lities of expansion, profit and strategic 
nfluence in industry. In this field private in- 
terests have been waging a strong campaign 
everywhere, not merely to prevent the expan- 
sion of public ownership, but as far as pos- 
sible to acquire or put out of business the 
municipal plants established in earlier years. 
y in connection with this campaign, the 

has been flooded with propaganda 
public ownership, and evidences are 
king that the policy of public owner- 


day is weaker in the court of public 


outset, where an existing 
utility is taken over in- 
stead of a new one’s being constructed, the 
acid test must be applied to the purchase 
price. 

If one of the main objects of the change in 
volicy is to escape from the excessive burdens 
of capital cost, it is obvious that this purpose 
will be wholly or in large measure defeated by 
the payment of a purchase price equivalent to 
the capital account on which the private owners 
were trying to earn a return. Even the normal 
advantage to be expected in a lower rate of 
interest may be sacrificed in part; for the pay- 
ment of an initial price that is excessive tends 
to weaken the credit of the enterprise even 
under public ownership. The city should 
never for a moment lose sight of the fact that 
private owners, when they are converted to 
public ownership, have something to unload, 
and in effect try to impose conditions that fore- 
doom the policy of public ownership to fail- 
ure. So long as the city’s credit can be found 
for the price, the higher the price is and the 
greater the initial handicap municipal owner- 
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ship can be put under, the better these new- 
found friends of municipal ownership like it. 

In warning against the payment of an exces- 
sive price, I am not raising objections to the 
honest, prudent, and unimpaired investment, 
whatever that may be, but I am warning 
against paying for an old property the price 
of a new one, and against paying for a prop- 
erty built up under normal price conditions an 
amount calculated on the basis of reproduction 
cost in abnormal times, and against buying 
back franchise values that were given away 
and paying for overheads and intangibles that 
have already been paid for by the consumers 
through operating expenses. Undoubtedly, in 
most cases, it is both equitable and advan- 
tageous to take over an existing property, al- 
ready rendering service, rather than to build 
an entirely new one that will result in the de- 
struction of the old. But whether this advan- 
tage can be realized will depend upon the price 
at which the existing property can be acquired, 
and a city starting in on the policy of municipal 
ownership should not hesitate too long before 
undertaking to build an entirely new plant, if 
it is not in a position to acquire the existing 
one at a reasonable price. 

The policy of public ownership, as distin- 
guished from private ownership, is to diminish 
the capital obligations through the amortiza- 
tion of indebtedness. Where private utility 
bonds are amortized, the effect is not to dimin- 
ish the capital account or the cost of capital to 
the public, but merely to increase the stock- 
holders’ equity. When municipal utility bonds 
are paid, that is the end of the interest burden 
on the consumers. Under stress of a high 
purchase price and the desire for low rates, the 
temptation is often present in a municipal 
utility to avoid amortization out of earnings 
if possible, or to neglect depreciation reserves, 
in an effort to put the municipal -enterprise on 
a parity with similar enterprises under private 
ownership. 

In a period of high operating costs, it may 
be necessary temporarily to modify the city’s 
policy toward capital investment in order to 
keep rates within practicable limits, but as a 
matter of ultimate purpose every municipal 
enterprise should take pride in being different 
from privately owned utilities in this matter 
of the capital account. The constant aim 
should be to get the property paid for, and to 
provide for extensions, additions, and better- 
ments as far as possible out of earnings, or in 
appropriate cases by special assessments on 
benefited property. Definitely, the city should 
set itself against the temptation not to pay for 


its property; and should never yield to the se. 
ductive suggestion that the capital burden 
should be left unimpaired for the benefit of 
future generations of consumers. No damage 
will be done if a utility plant is paid for jp 
this generation and left as a legacy free of 
debt for the next one. 


Municipal Utilities Should Be Self-Sustaining, 
But Without Discrimination Against 
the Small Consumers 

As the primary object of a municipal utility 
is service, not profit, it follows that the rates 
charged under public ownership should not 
be higher than necessary to sustain the ser- 
vice, pay for the plant, and keep the enterprise 
in a thoroughly healthy financial condition. |; 
also follows that the rates should be democratic 
so as to help preserve equality of opportunity 
to all consumers in their domestic and business 
affairs. It does not necessarily follow that a 
municipal utility should follow strictly the 
Post Office rule of one stamp per letter of a 
given weight, no matter how far the letter is 
going nor how many of them are being sent 
out together. The making of rates is a com 
plex problem, particularly in such utilities as 
electric light and power and the telephone, and 
it may be that the general welfare of the com- 
munity will be furthered by charging different 
rates for different classes of service, but public 
policy in general is opposed to sharp discrim- 
inations in unit rates based merely upon 
quantity of consumption. Here, as in the mat- 
ter of the capital account, the aim of public 
ownership should be to be different from pri- 
vate ownership, not merely to imitate it. The 
economic tendency to give to him that hath and 
to take from him that hath not even that 
which he hath is so strong, and the influences 
that strive to use government for the benefit 
of the rich and powerful are so manifold, 
subtle, and insistent, that there is danger 
often of public authorities’ losing the public 
point of view in the operation of utilities. 
This is particularly true when men who do 
not believe in public ownership are chosen to 
operate municipal utilities. 

In saying that as a general rule a municips! 
utility should be self-sustaining, I do not mean 
that its revenue must necessarily be derived 
entirely from its individual consumers. In 
water-supply it is now pretty clearly recognized 
that the cost of fire protection service is 4 
legitimate charge against taxes and that the 
cost of fire protection is not measured by the 
amount of water used in putting out fires. 
Readiness to serve effectively at any time 








‘» any place where a fire may break out 
es a heavy cost upon a water-works 
1 even if the fires do not break out. 

in the matter of electricity, the im- 

ice of public lighting of streets and 
buildings may be such as to warrant charging 
against taxes a larger amount than would be 
ed by actual proportionate consumption 
of electric power. 
it may be just and advantageous in many 
cases to relieve the consumers of all or a por- 
tion of the capital costs, by levying special 
assessments on benefited property to provide 
capital for construction. Even in the street 
railway business, where hitherto all but a neg- 
ligible percentage of the revenues has been 
derived from the car riders, it might be proper 
to levy a portion of the cost of service upon 
persons or property benefited by the service 
without using it. Devices of this kind to dis- 
tribute the cost of service according to bene- 
fits are intended merely to round out the rate 
schedule, not to subsidize the utility. 

In this connection the question comes up 

as to the propriety of levying taxes upon the 

property of a municipal utility the same as if 

it were privately owned. I regard this as a 

question of expediency rather than of principle. 

The municipal utilities of Great Britain pay 

taxes. Most of our municipal utilities are ex- 

empt, but the Detroit Street Railway system 
pays property taxes as if it were privately 
owned, and the San Francisco municipal lines 
are required to set up taxes in their account- 
ing for purposes of comparison with private 
operation. The Boston Elevated Railway, 
privately owned but leased to the state for 
public operation, pays taxes, while the New 

York subways, municipally owned but leased 

to the rapid transit companies for private op- 

eration, are exempted from the property tax. 

I think that it is better to charge taxes against 

the cost of service and at the same time credit 

the municipal utility with an appropriate 
amount for general services rendered to the 
community. 













































Home Rule for Municipal Utilities 

Through expansion and consolidations and 
through the devices of holding and manage- 
ment corporations, the private utilities of the 
country quite generally have gotten away from 
local responsibility. They can no longer deal 
directly and freely with the authorities of the 
individual community. The local manager re- 
presents absentee owners or absentee bosses, 
4nd what he is permitted to do often depends 
upon how it may affect the interests of the 
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same owners or the same bosses in communities 
perhaps hundreds or thousands of miles away. 
Outside of the financial capitals, home rule, on 
the side of the utilities, is hardly a memory any 
more, except in a few isolated instances. 

Municipal ownership means the restoration 
of the utility to a position of local responsi- 
bility. While the public, organized and acting 
through local governmental agencies, cannot 
ignore the economic tendencies and movements 
of the times, and cannot blindly resist them, 
it can and should set itself to the conserva- 
tive task of preserving local initiative and chal- 
lenging every movement that tends to sub- 
vert the opportunities for local self-govern- 
ment and self-development. The policy of 
municipal ownership is to keep the city in- 
dependent, with the power of self-help and the 
constant practice of it. This means, for one 
thing, that a city should always avoid the en- 
tangling contracts which promise immediate 
benefits but put the city in the power of some 
vast private interest in the future. It also 
means that the municipality should jealously 
defend its prerogative against the encroach- 
ments of state control promoted by the utili- 
ties that are trying to get away from local 
control. {4 

In saying all this, I do not mean, for example, 
that a city should refuse to buy power of a 
power company when it is cheaper to buy than 
to generate, provided the city’s future is not 
tied up in the process. I do not mean that a 
city should confine the operations of a munici- 
pal utility to the city limits, and let suburban 
residents and neighboring communities get 
along the best way they can. I think that a 
municipal utility should be operated generously 
with respect to service outside the limits of the 
home municipality, but that, when it supplies 
service to adjoining municipalities, it should 
as far as practicable act through the medium 
of their constituted authorities rather than 
deal directly with individual consumers. 

In the matter of home rule, I mean that the 
city should maintain its right to build, develop 
and operate utility plants, finance them, and 
determine the character of the service to be 
rendered and the rates to be charged within 
its limits. I do not mean that the city should 
always be fighting the state and resisting every 
movement for cooperation and the protection 
of state interests. I think that state supervi- 
sion of accounts and reports should be wel- 
comed as a means of making definite and com- 
parable information available to the public and 
of promoting effective responsibility. I think 
that the municipality, especially the small one, 
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should have the benefit of cooperation with 
other municipalities, and of help from expert 
state agencies in solving its difficult utility 
problems. The city should definitely refuse 
to be a party to the unseemly antagonism be- 
tween state and local authorities in matters of 
utility control, and should stand for coopera- 
tion and helpfulness. 


Let us have an end of this mad and unintel- 
ligent scramble for exclusive state control on 
the one side, and for unlimited home rule on 
the other. With such a fight going on, the 
private utilities have the situation in their own 
hands by the logic of the facts. Public owner- 
ship means service and cooperation, not ex- 
ploitation and antagonism. Progress is an 
adjustment, not a revolution; and true con- 
servatism is also an adjustment, not a reaction. 


Municipal Utility Accounts to Be Kept Separate 

Where one privately owned utility is operat- 
ing in several municipalities, or where a local 
utility is subordinate to a holding or manage- 
ment corporation along with a lot of other 
utilities, or where two or more different kinds 
of utilities are combined in one ownership, the 
books of the owning or operating company 
seldom show the exact cost of service of the 
individual utility in each separate municipality. 

Under municipal ownership most of the ac- 
counting difficulties that arise under private 
ownership on account of consolidations and 
absentee control are automatically corrected. 
With a combination of state and municipal 
ownership such as we find in the hydro- 
electric utility of Ontario, many of these dif- 
ficulties remain. But even where a municipal 
utility is strictly local to the municipality, an- 
other set of temptations to confusion arises. 
In the name of economy and efficiency, certain 
administrative functions such as legal service. 
collection of revenues, purchasing, provision of 
office space, etc., are concentrated for all the 
branches and departments of the city govern- 
ment, and often no attempt is made to allocate 
the costs of such joint services, with the re- 
sult that the financial report of the municipal 
utility is incomplete and misleading, and it 
may be impossible even by an accounting in- 
vestigation to determine the true cost of the 
service. 

Under municipal ownership, the city should 
keep each utility’s accounts separate, and 
where concentration of administrative func- 
tions is proved to be economical and efficient, 
a careful allocation of costs should be made 
for accounting purposes, 





Service, Growth and Reasonable Consery sion 
the Aim of Municipal Ownership 

It cannot be said that public utilities in ¢hj. 
country, relatively speaking, have been back- 
ward about the investment of new capital, the 
adoption of modern equipment, or the expan. 
sion of the areas of service. Many illustra. 
tions could be found of each of these faults 
but on the whole American utilities have heen 
mechanically and territorially progressive. 

It is often charged against public ownership 
that it is not progressive, that politics and req 
tape tend to keep municipal utilities in a state 
of stagnation. It is no doubt true that the 
people will be slow about voting bonds for the 
extension and improvement of a plant in which 
they take no interest, but if the utility is 
operated for service and becomes the pride »{ 
the city, it need not be handicapped for lack 
of funds. Municipal ownership does not ful- 
fill its purpose unless it correlates the develop 
ment of the utility with the general develop- 
ment of the community; for from one point of 
view, municipal ownership is a branch of cit) 
planning. Yet intelligent conservatism is «| 
ways a good rule in municipal administration 
A municipal utility ought to avoid extravagant 
and speculative construction, and ought not 
to throw away useful equipment for the newest 
invention until it is clearly shown that true 
conservatism demands the sacrifice. In other 
words, obsolescence is a luxury; and the city 
should not expect it to grow on every bush. 
Buy and build carefully, replace and rebuild 
conservatively, is a good rule for municipal 
ownership ; and always aim to keep the capital 
account down, and then reduce it, and strive to 
eliminate it. Be different from private owner- 
ship. 


Capital and Labor Under Private and Public 
Ownership 

Public service corporations are controlled by 
capital. The stockholders are at the helm dur- 
ing prosperity, and the bondholders during ad- 
versity. In either case, money talks. Capital 
regards public utilities as an opportunity for 
profit; labor regards them as sources of jobs: 
when in fact they exist for the service they 
render to the community, and profits and jobs 
are necessary but incidental. 

Under public ownership, capital can be kep! 
in its “place.” Being guaranteed its necessar 
return, its job is to take a back seat. On the 
other hand, labor becomes a more important 
rather than a less important factor. The c't) 
is interested in human welfare, and cannot 
properly overlook the welfare of the men who 
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cerve it. The city is interested in lending 
dignity to every public employment. The en- 
rerprise belongs to the people, and the operat- 
ing forces are in reality the representatives 
of the people. 

(he most practicable means of decentraliz- 
ing responsibility in management and of creat- 
ing a cooperative spirit and cooperative proces- 
ses have not been fully worked out in practice, 
or perhaps in theory. But the ideal of public 
ownership is dignity of employment and co- 
operation in management, to the end that the 
pul lic may be well and truly served by those 
who understand best the conditions of service. 
We cannot blink the fact that one of the es- 
sential conditions of utility service is con- 
tinuity, and therefore everybody concerned in 
the operation of a municipal utility must give 
that fact primary weight, or else expect to be 
eliminated from participation in the conduct 
of an enterprise the rules of which he does not 
understand. The utilities must run. So, in 
labor relations, as elsewhere, it behooves mu- 
nicipal ownership to be different from private 
ownership, to avoid ezaristic methods of ad- 
ministration, to enhance the dignity of labor, 
to organize cooperation as a guaranty of ser- 
vice. 


Municipal Utilities Not to Be Exploited for the 
Glory and Profit of the Man at the Top 

An objection often raised against public 
ownership, and against public administration 
in general, is the alleged unwillingness of the 
people to pay salaries commensurate with those 
paid by private enterprises for similar work. 
\bility and devotion to duty certainly can be 
secured in public service for far less than the 
rewards offered to the men at the top in private 
industry. The city should not be a slavish 
imitator. It should have standards of its own. 
True, the laborer is worthy of his hire, and 
rewards in public service should net be nig- 
gardly. But the city cannot afford to build 
up a financial hierarchy with the compensation 
for the few so greatly out of proportion to that 
of their assistants and subordinates as is often 
the case in private industry. 

As with compensation, so with power and 
glory. Nothing can be more destructive of 
the spirit of public service in municipal utili- 
ties than a political system and habit by which 
a mayor elected for a short term of office is 
permitted to exploit the municipal utilities for 
his own political aggrandizement. This may 
take the form of political appointments, by 
which the personnel of the utility department 
is recruited from needy political workers, with- 
out regard to their knowledge or ability. A 
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politician in public office may be defined as a 
man whose mind is not on his job; and in tech- 
nical departments at least, such as the utilities, 
the city cannot afford to be poorly served by 
men who are all the time thinking of something 
else. 

In another aspect of the problem, municipal 
ownership demands an adequate sharing and 
distribution of the publicity and distinction 
that naturally attend upon public service well 
performed. The man at the top must not be 
permitted to arrogate to himself all of the 
glory of achievement, but every man all down 
the line who has contributed his part faithfully 
and skillfully should participate in the appreci- 
ation felt and expressed by an informed public. 


Experts and Public Opinion Under Municipal 
Ownership 

In the utility field, the preponderance of 
private ownership and the vast financial inter- 
ests organized to promote it and to resist ef- 
fective public regulation or the extension of 
municipal ownership, have resulted almost in 
the subsidizing of the professions of engineer- 
ing, accounting, law, and economics. Regulat- 
ing commissions have to recruit their staffs 
largely from the training schools of the com- 
panies, and cities in their utility litigation have 
to rely to a great extent upon experts with the 
corporation point of view. One of the im- 
portant functions of public ownership is to 
train experts in public service with an under- 
standing of the public point of view and sym- 
pathy with it. The city, in the development of 
its municipal ownership policy, should not de- 
pend primarily on the expert advice of tech- 
nical men trained to take the private point of 
view, but should secure the services of those 
who believe in making public ownership unlike 
private ownership, and who have the vision of 
service which alone justifies the public in un- 
dertaking to operate utilities. 

Municipal utilities, as a matter of course, 
should be kept out of spoils politics, but public 
policies with respect to them should be deter- 
mined after full public discussion, and it may 
be after fundamental differences of opinion 
have been threshed out at the polls. No func- 
tion of local government is a fitter subject for 
broad political argument and conflict than the 
administration of a municipal utility. The 
highest success of municipal ownership de- 
pends upon the continued support of informed 
public opinion. Hence, those in charge of a 
municipal utility should always avoid the 
temptation to shun publicity and the challenge 
of public debate. The more the public knows 
about the business, the better it will be for 
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everybody concerned. This does not mean that 
incomplete and garbled publicity should be 
sought or even tolerated, but that every effort 
should be made to keep the public informed as 
to the essential facts and methods of operation. 


Loose Propaganda to Be Avoided 
Nothing does the cause of municipal owner- 
ship greater harm than the publication of in- 
complete and misleading financial reports, or 
the promulgation of one-sided and careless 
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claims by the advocates of this policy. Wit, 
the facts obscure, the movement to substitute 
service for profit as the controlling motive jy 
the construction and operation of public ytijj. 
ties, can make no satisfactory progress. Let 
us have no loose propaganda, but clear-cy; 
analysis and frank and full recognition of the 
facts. Public ownership in itself amounts to 
little except as an opportunity: it is in the ef. 
fort to render service that democracy makes 
progress. 


Advertising Cards Warn Criminals and Aid 
the Police 


N the subway, elevated, and surface cars of 
New York, a considerable amount of adver- 
tising space has recently been donated to an 
interesting campaign against criminality and in 
behalf of police morale, by Barren Collier, 
Snecial Denuty Police Commissioner of the City 
of New York. Eighteen of these law enforce- 
ment cards have been prepared at the office of 
Mr. Collier’s car advertising firm. One series is 


aaeer ~ 


chien your 
dren as they 


their own~ 


Your New York 















READY ~ 


YOUR New York Police 
are first aid specialists / 





to risk their lives 
for you and yours~ 
“all in the days work’ 
of 7” New York 


Police J 


Copyrighted by Barron Collier 


addressed to the criminal himself, each carrying 
the slogan, “You CANT Win.” The cards 
the second series, six of which are here repro 
duced, have a threefold object—to show the crip 
inal how strong are the police and how weak he 
is by comparison; to breed greater respect for 
and appreciation of the police in the minds 
the people of New York; and to heighten + 
morale of the police through this appreciatior 





READY ~ 


~ neither rain. sleet nor 
biting winds can swerve | 
| ooneee from the path of 
| duty ~ Your New York | y 
Police / 4 


















every second at 
°o end of 
your telephone to 
r calls 


anowes 
T/ Call 
Rese New York 
olice~ Spring 5100 

















SIX OF THE EIGHTEEN CAR ADVERTISING CARDS USED IN NEW YORK’S LAW ENFORCEMENT 
CAMPAIGN 

















little town of Lyme, 








THE ART GALLERY IN LYME, CONN. 


How a Town of 1,600 Secured an 


Art Gallery 


By Estelle H. Ries 


Conn., prides holding an exhibition has since become a rec- 


itself on the possession of one of the ognized annual event. As time went on and 


finest art galleries to be 


| community in this country 


esting and inspiring one. 


During the last twenty-five years many 


ited artists, attracted by 
nery of this section of Con- 
t and by the quaint 
nd dignity of the old 
tself, have made their 

in this New England 

g¢ community, and they 

a firmly settled col- 
considerable size. As 

k as 1902 the residents 
town, prompted by a 
growing interest in their new 
neigl and a natural curi- 
to their accomplish- 
uggested that the ar- 

tist range an exhibition of 
rk. This was held in 

mal way in the village 

nd was such a success, 

in the large number 

town visitors that at- 
tended, but in the many art 
le, that the practice of 


found in any the exhibitions became increasingly large and 


, and the story successful, the need of a definite organization 
ww the building was acquired is an in- to take charge of these activities became ap- 


parent. The Lyme Art Association was sub- 
sequently incorporated, in the year 1914, and 
the delightful since then it has been the aim of the commu- 








LOOKING THROUGH TO THE NORTH ROOM OF THE ART GALLERY 
IN LYME 
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nity to take a step further and acquire perma- 
nent quarters for the art exhibits. 

That this purpose has finally been accom- 
plished is due largely to the efforts of the 
artists themselves. Through exhibitions in 
the library, where small admission fees were 
charged and the proceeds divided between the 
library and the artists, about $6,000 was ac- 
cumulated to form the basis of a building fund. 
As a further proof of their interest and sym- 
pathy with the movement, the artists agreed 
to the suggestion of some of the laymen that 
a certain percentage of the proceeds from the 
sales of their work be assessed to help enlarge 
the building fund. So it was arranged that on 
each sale amounting to $200 or more, 50 per 
cent would be paid to the artist in the form of 
a bond redeemable in fifteen years without in- 
terest, and that 50 per cent of the remaining 
sum would be contributed outright by the art- 
ist as a commission on the sale. In this way, 
and with the help of gifts from other friends 
cf the movement, the fund was increased to 
more than $20,000. A site was secured, and 
about a year later the art gallery, plans for 
which had been designed and donated by 
Charles A. Platt, painter-architect, was com- 
pleted. At the exhibition held in the gallery 
last year, an admission fee of 50 cents was 
charged, and with the income from this source, 
together with the proceeds from sales, com- 
missions, teas, etc., the Lyme Art Association 
was able to meet all obligations and is now on 
a firm financial basis. 


A Worth-While Investment for Any Community 

Without doubt, the acquisition of an art 
gallery, no matter on how small a scale, is a 
worth-while investment for any community. 


It can be made to serve as a ¢learing-hovse, 
affording artists a place for the display of 
their work and giving the public an opportu. 
nty to purchase really worth-while works of 
art at a lower rate than is possible when the 
middleman’s profit has to be considered. The 
presentation of lectures and discussions oy 
topics related to both industrial and fine arts 
can be arranged, and to supplement loca! ex- 
hibits advantage can be taken of the fine travel- 
ing exhibits made available at a nominal 
charge by the American Federation of Arts. 
Through such an institution there would be 
stimulated in the people of the community not 
only an added appreciation of beauty, but a 
desire to have in their own homes examples 
of art. The building itself, according to its 
size, might serve as a community center, hay- 
ing a library, club rooms, lecture hall, etc. 

How to finance such a structure is of course 
an important question, and is one that may 
be handled in various ways. Contributions in 
smail amounts can no doubt be successfully 
solicited from the citizens in general, supple- 
mented by larger gifts from those financially 
able to offer them; bonds redeemable in a short 
period of years might be issued; or, as in the 
case of Lyme, much of the first cost of the 
structure and its furnishings might be ac- 
cumulated by the artists themselves through 
the proceeds of exh‘bits and commissions on 
sales. Until all obligations were cleared, 
small admission fees to special features in the 
building might be charged. 

The remarkable success of the project in 
Lyme, with a population of only about 1,600, 
should be an incentive to progressive com- 
munities everywhere to erect similar struc- 
tures proportionate to their needs, 


To Outlaw “Jerry” Building 


UCH interest has been aroused among high- 
M grade builders and realtors by an announce- 

ment recently made by Walter Stabler, 
Comptroller of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, of New York, of a plan to outlaw 
“jerry” building, through the establishment in as 
many cities and towns as possible of Better Con- 
struction Bureaus. In the opinion of the Na- 
tional Real Estate Journal, Mr. Stabler’s proposal 
promises to drive the dishonest and ignorant 
builder out of business and pave the way to a 
greater future for the man who believes in giv- 
ing a dollar's worth of home for every dollar he 
asks of his customers. 

In discussing the Better Construction Bureau 
idea, before the recent convention of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, Mr. Stabler 
said, in part: 


“These bureaus would be financed by the lend 
ing interests at first, but ultimately they should 
becomte self-supporting, from charges made by 
the bureaus to borrowing builders. 

“These bureaus, I suggest, should be prepared 
to give specially prepared certificates to builders 
upon the completion of every house. A house o: 
first-class construction and finish shovld be ¢° 
scribed in the certificate as a ‘Class A’ house. A 
house not quite so good should receive a ‘Clas 
B’ rating. . . . Buyers would demand 0! 
builders a certificate before making purchases. | 
predict that, in any city where this plan is pu! 
into effect, it would not be long before w!! houses 
built with borrowed money would be constructed 
under bureau supervision. As a result, the dis- 
honest or ignorant builder would either mend ls 
ways or go out of business.” 
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(cooperation Between Fire and Water 
Departments 


By Frank C. Jordan 


Charman, Joint Fire Prevention Committee of the American Water Works Association, Inter- 
national Association of Fire Engineers and National Fire Protection Association 


losses, and the responsibilty which 

rests upon us in the matter of the cur- 

slment of these losses, will place us in a bet- 

‘er position to understand the far-reaching 

rtance of this subject. When we realize 

luring the past ten years America’s fire 

have more than doubled; that these 

. are always passed on to the public; that 

national resources are being seriously de- 

cicd by preventable fires; that the annual 

f life due to fire is more than 15,000; 

our annual output for fire protection, fire 

loss of business due to fire, etc., reaches 

taggering total of more than $1,250,000,- 

that this is as much an annual charge 

\merican business as is the income tax; 

‘hat thousands of lives can be saved and 

losses reduced by hundreds of millions 

llars annually by the enactment and en- 

‘cement of sane fire protection and preven- 

measures, the problem at once assumes a 
national, vital, and imperative aspect. 

he report of the National Board of Fire 

derwriters, made public on May 28, shows 

our fire losses during 1924 were over 

$548.000,000, as compared with $508,000,000 

for the year 1923. 


A BRIEF statement relative to our fire 


What This Staggering Total Means 
he following homely illustration will give 
1s tter conception of the meaning of this 
staggering total of $548,000,000. This amount 


of money would purchase a sufficient number 
of lords of the coupé, touring, and sedan 
types to make a parade, or I'ne of cars, reach- 
ing trom Los Angeles to New York, with a 
space of not to exceed 5 feet between the 
cars. |hese cars, if comfortably filled accord- 


ing to rated capacity, could transport, at one 
time, all the people res‘ding in Washington, 
D. C., Kansas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 


Butialo, Milwaukee, Rochester, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Columbus, and Den- 
ver, with Pittsfield, Mass., thrown in for good 
meas Possibly some would prefer to ride 
ina car of other make than the well-known 


il these people, to the total of more 


than 3,000,0ee. could be accommodated in a 
parallel line of cars purchased with the money 
which our annual fire toll costs us in the way 
of loss of business, public fire protection, pri- 
vate fire protection, etc. This line of cars 
could include Dodges, Chevrolets, Oaklands, 
Overlands, and a goodly sprinkling of Buicks, 
Packards, Cadillacs, Marmons, and_ Rolls- 
Royces, with one car to every 40 feet of the 
distance from Los Angeles to New York. As 
these cars would pass by in a parade continu- 
ing for 20 days of Io hours to each day, 22 
miles an hour, we should exact one life for 
every minute of the time as our unceasing 
sacrifice to the fire demon. 


Negligence Should Be Penalized 

The largest factors entering into this ever- 
increasing loss are: (1) the carelessness of 
the American public; (2) the lack of personal 
liability; and (3) the prevailing opinion that 
the insurance companies pay the bill. 

Carelessness is the underlying cause of 
America’s fire losses. It is estimated that 75 
per cent of our fires are avoidable if ample 
precautions are taken. A man who has a 
preventable fire picks the pockets of his neigh- 
bors, either through the medium of fire in- 
surance or of an unjustified use of the public 
fire department, which all must support. Fire 
departments are not maintained to protect a 
man from the results of his negligence, and 
when he calls upon the city in any such case 
he should be made to pay for this service. 
No civilized country should expect its fire- 
men to risk their lives in fighting fires which 
are easily preventable. 

The statement “fully covered by insurance” 
is untrue. Insurance never covers the entire 
loss on a home, store, or factory. It cannot 
replace the lost job, the loss of business, the 
invaluable records or keepsakes of the home, 
nor can it compensate in any way for the fear- 
ful loss of life, and yet our conscience is 
dulled by the statement “fully covered by in- 
surance.” 

In a consideration of the important sub- 
ject of decreasing America’s fire losses, it is 
well to reach an understanding of the obliga- 
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tions which rest upon the different organiza- 
tions in the matter of public fire protection 
and prevention. 


Obligations of Water and Fire Departments and 
Individuals 

The major obligations of the water com- 

pany, or department, could well be summed 
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The success of the fire prevention move. 
ment in the United States is dependent upon 
the cooperation between the citizens and the 
fire and water departments. Without tha: 
cooperation the campaign cannot succeed. 


Prevention Lags Behind Protection 
For many years, engineering efforts have 


up as follows: 

1. To furnish pure 
water in _ sufficient 
quantity and at ade- 


quate pressure 


2. To furnish effi 
cient fire protection 
service 


3. To cooperate 
with all recognized au- 
thorities and_ citizens 
in the campaign to re- 
duce fire losses 

The major obliga- 
tions of the fire de- 
partment might well 
be summed up as fol- 
lows: 


1. To assist in the 
prevention of fire 

2. To provide ade- 
quate equipment and 
trained 
to efficiently 
any fire 

3. To render that 
fire service with the 
least possible loss in 
money and _inconve- 
nience to the public. 

The major 
duties of the citizens 
might 
med up as follows: 

1. To take 
sonable steps 
vent fires 

2. To make ade- 
quate provision for the 


combat 


three 
well be sum- 


all rea- 
to pre- 





firemen so as’ 


Major Fire Prevention Activities 

The author’s suggestions of major fire 
prevention activities, based upon several 
years of experience, are as follows: 

1. Surrounding the Fire Chief with a 
Fire Chief's Cabinet, or Chamber of Com- 
merce Fire Prevention Committee, giving 
to the Fire Chief that moral support which 
is essential to the program of reduced fire 
losses. 

2. The cultivation of a broad-gaged 
policy in reference to the Fire Depart- 
ment. Adequate fire protection is depen- 
dent upon a well-equipped and well- 
manned Fire Department. 

3. The establishment of a training 
school in the Fire Department, to the end 
that those firemen may render a thor- 
oughly efficient fire protection service. 

4. The cultivation of such a broad-gaged 
policy in reference to the construction and 
operation of the public water-supply system 
as will permit the building and operation 
of this system on the highest possible 
plane of efficiency. 

5. A program of systematic inspection 
by firemen from a Fire Prevention Divi- 
sion of the Fire Department, supple- 
mented by assistance from firemen from 
each fire-house in the city, who shall be 
detailed to make inspections in their 
immediate locality. 

6. City ordinances providing for the 
elimination of wooden shingle roofs, and 
other known fire hazards. 

7. Clean-up campaigns to rid the city 
of all trash heaps and similar fire hazards. 

8. That cooperative effort between all 
fire protection and fire prevention agencies 
which will assure the city the best pos- 
sible service in the program for decreased 
fire loss. 


been expended in 
evolving methods 0! 
curtailing our fire 
waste. We have all 
the technical know!- 
edge that we need 
for fire protection: 
we have costly sur- 
veys of cities, regu- 
lations for effective 
use of fire retard- 
ants, and devices for 
fire extinguishment, 
but we have not edu- 
cated the American 
public to the neces- 
sity of applying this 
knowledge and mak 
ing it pay its proper 
dividends in the way 
of a greatly de 
creased fire loss. It is 
true that much prog 
ress has been made 
in the matter of in- 
creasing the effi- 
ciency of the public 
fire service and arous- 
ing the public con- 
science in reference 
to the prevention of 
fire. It can be said 
without fear of con- 
tradiction that the 


fire and water depart- 
ment, so that there 





public fire service of 
America is on 2 








may be the most effec- 
tive service in case of fire. 

3. To bring about that spirit of cooperation 
which will tend towards decreasing fire losses 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
the recognized authority in the matter of 
grading of cities with reference to ther fire 
defenses and physical condition, places upon 
the fire and water departments relative values 
totaling 3,750 points out of a poss ble 5,000 
points. In other words, these authorities 
place upon the fire and water departments 
75 per cent of the burden of furnishing that 
vital protection requisite to the success of the 
campaign of reducing America’s fire losses. 








h'gher plane of eff- 
ciency than that of other countries of the 
world. Large organizations such as the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, the (redit 
Men’s Association, and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce are making headway 
in fire prevention campaigns. 

It is well worth while to refer to the tre- 
mendous change in the consciousness of fire- 
men in the last decade. Ten years ago their 
dominating thought was the extinguishment 
of fires. The prevention of fires was but 4 
secondary consideration. Many of them gave 
their lives in the fighting of fires which should 











have occurred—fires that were due to 
carelessness or neglect. That day is 
> and a new day is dawning. The 
n and the people he represents are 
‘ally awakening to a new consciousness. 
y realize that it is not necessary to wait 
a fire occurs before beginning their 
cehting. This new consciousness speaks 
| for the future of our country. The new 
ram of fire prevention lacks the spectac- 
features of fire fighting, but it is much 
efficient in the great campaign of sav- 
lives and dollars. The realization by the 
men and water plant operators of the re- 
nsibility which has been placed upon them 
he matter of adequate protection and pre- 
tion, lays the foundation for a coopera- 
vhich should and will mean a saving of 
than one-quarter of a billion dollars 
ily in America’s fire bill. 


Fire Chief’s Cabinet 
he following are some suggestions of co- 
iperation between the fire chief and the water 
nt superintendent: 

lhe water plant superintendent can assist 
formation of a fire chief’s cabinet. Too 

the fire chief must fight his battles with. 
proper aid from the city officials, and 
those who should be his strongest sup- 
porters, namely, the business men of his city. 
l‘very fire chief in America should be sup- 
ported by a fire chief’s cabinet composed of 
representative business men, club women, city 
oflicials, insurance officials, water department 
officials, and others who are vitally interested 
in the welfare of their community. Members 
of this cabinet should assist the fire chief in 
making surveys of the city in reference to its 
fire protection facilities and should stand 
shoulder to shoulder with him in his efforts 
to secure adequate fire-fighting equipment and 
the enactment and enforcement of proper fire 
protection and prevention measures. They 
should join the chief in a careful study of 
the requirements of the National Board of 
lire Underwriters, as they pertain to the lo- 
cal situation, and give heed to the suggestions 
of the National Fire Protection Association 
relative to the reduction of preventable fire 
waste in our country. The water plant su- 
perintendent should be a most active member 
of this cabinet and should be in the front 

rank of those working with the fire chief. 
the fire chief should render all possible 
aid to the water plant superintendent in his 
ciorts to furnish a thoroughly satisfactory 
water service. He should work with the water 
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plant superintendent in studies of the distri- 
bution system, pumping-plant equipment, and 
reservoir capacity and should give all possible 
assistance in the efforts to secure sufficient 
money to make needed repairs and extensions 
to the public water system. It is a lamentable 
fact that the picture is often presented of a 
water plant superintendent who realizes that 
his plant is deficient from the standpoint of 
fire protection requirements, and yet is unable 
to secure the necessary funds for these im- 
provements by reason of the fact that he is 
fighting his battles without the aid of the fire 
chief and the fire chief’s cabinet. Such cases 
usually result in a serious fire loss, and too 
often this is followed by a denunciation of the 
water plant by the fire chief, when in fact the 
fire chief should feel humiliated because he 
has not rendered that helpful assistance which 
his position warrants. 

The American public should realize that the 
saving of a few dollars by omitting necessary 
repairs in the fire or water department, the 
failure to purchase needed equipment, or the 
failure to keep all fire-fighting facilities of 
these two departments in good condition, may 
result in disaster in their community far out- 
weighing the saving. very effort should be 
made towards providing reliable fire protec- 
tion commensurate with the importance it de- 
serves, and the American cities will then en- 
joy more freedom from fire losses. 


Feeder Mains and Fire-Hydrants 

The water plant superintendent should con- 
sult with the fire chief in reference to the 
installation of new mains and hydrants, and 
the fire chief should be the recognized author- 
ity in reference to the location of fire- 
hydrants. A “penny-wise” program in refer- 
ence to the installation of feeder mains and 
fire-hydrants usually becomes a “pound-fool- 
ish” program when the fire department is 
called upon to combat a fire of especially 
hazardous nature. The fire chief and the 
water plant superintendent should work to- 
gether in making flow tests and other inves- 
tigations to determine the reliability of the 
water-supply, and a careful study should be 
made of the fire service around all public 
buildings, such as schools, public institutions, 
department stores, etc., to the end that the 
best possible service may be had in case of 
fire. 

We frequently hear some fire chief lament- 
ing over the fact that the city council of his 
town will not render assistance by the enact- 
ment of fire prevention ordinances such as 
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anticombustible roof ordinances, proper build- 
ing laws, etc. Too often we hear the state- 
ment made by firemen that the citizens of 
their town disregard the orders issued by the 
fire department. Too often we hear the water 
plant superintendent lamenting over the fact 
that he is unable to make extensions which 
are necessary to provide adequate fire service. 
A systematic campaign of fire prevention, 
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carried on by a fire prevention committ:¢ o; 
a fire chief’s cabinet, will so arouse the py). 
lic conscience to these losses as to make pox. 
sible that efficiency of fire protection and fir, 
prevention which will bring about a red 
in the fire losses. 


0] 
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Why a Transportation Survey? 
By Edward A. Roberts 


Fisk & Roberts, Consulting Engineers, New York; formerly Chief of Transit Bureau, New York 
Transit Commission 


VERY community needs a periodic sur. 
vey of its circulatory system of passen- 
ger transportation, just as every in- 
dividual needs a periodic physical examina- 
tion. Each is an insurance against the devel- 
opment of serious ills that may cause irre- 
parable damage if not given prompt attention. 

In the modern city the circulation of the 
population between the various sections of the 
city is accomplished by the use of street cars, 
busses, taxicabs, private automobiles, and 
sidewalks. The city with the best system of 
transportation is the one whose people are 
able to travel from point to pont with a mini- 
mum of time and cost and a maximum of 
comfort and safety. 

To achieve the desired objects of speed, 
economy, comfort, and safety, the various 
transportation agencies must be carefully co- 
ord:nated. Correct coord nation avoids inter- 
ference and duplication of service that loses 
time and is ruinous to economy. The opera- 
tion of street cars and busses must be ad- 
justed to meet the requirements of the traffic 
in order that no service be wasted. Neverthe- 
less, the service these public transit agencies 
give must be so good that people will be 
encouraged to use it rather than operate their 
private automobiles at an expense of 6 to 12 
cents per mile, wth the resultant congestion 
and slowing down of all other traffic caused 
by each vehicle added to the traffic stream. 

The travel habits of any community change 
rapidly on account of fluctuat’ng industrial 


conditions, the shifting character of business 
and residential districts, and the continued 
development of busses and private automo 
biles. There is only one way to avoid a: 
enormous waste of money and service in th 
operation and use of street cars, busses, taxi 
cabs and private automobiles. That one way 
is the traffic survey which measures the de- 
mand for transit, and analyzes the travel 
habits of the population and the use of the 
existing means of circulation, from which a 
plan of coordinated transportation can be 
formulated that gives a maximum of speed 
and comfort at minimum cost to the traveling 
public. 

The progressive cities of the country now 
follow some such program as this in order to 
stimulate the growth and prosperity of the 
entire community by keeping their transpor- 
tation organization and facilities in the health- 
iest possible state. The cities that do not 
study their transit problem are the ones whose 
trolley routes still serve abandoned ferry 
terminals and give full service to factories 
working part time, whose bus lines run on the 
same streets as the trolley cars and yet leave 
growing sections of the city unserved, whose 
taxicabs block traffic by cruising around for 
passengers, and whose rates of fare are so 
high that workers use their private automo- 
biles for traveling to and from work while 
trolleys run over the same route full of 
empty seats. That is why such cities need a 
transportation survey. 





increase ! 





How Does Your 1925 Per-Capita Tax Rate Compare with 1914? 

According to the National Industrial Conference Board, the average cost of living in July, 1925 

was 68.7 per cent higher than in July, 1914. If your per-capita tax rate has increased more than that 
percentage, is your municipality rendering new or improved services to its citizens which justify the 
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Fight ¢ -eensboro Citizens Have Donated already owned by the city, making in all about 


500 acres available for park development. In addi- 

Vore [han 300 Acres of Park Lands tion to conventional <7 sealed the plans include 
\. C.—With a far-seeing vision of 4" athletic stadium, which is being financed by the 

needs in the way of park and play- American Legion as a World War memorial, a 

the Chairman of the Park and Municipal golf course, wading pools, picnic 

mmittee of the Chamber of Com- grounds, an artificial lake covering about 40 acres 


‘ndlev, devised and laid before a i one of the important residential suburbs, and 
property owners a plan for a ther interesting features. 


playground and boulevard system.” City officials have approved the proposal to 
he city for many years to come, ‘'ssue bonds to finance. the development of the 

ambitious plan, eight individual park project, and a committee of the Chamber of 
-< were induced to deed to the city Commerce is planning a campaign to popularize 


iwgregating more than 300 acres this issue with the public prior to the bond election. 
th sides of Buffalo Creek which Very little opposition to the project has so far 
carry out the proposed scheme. developed, and it appears more than likely that 
- nen io, nat: alain teld-cee 2 the approval of the voters will be secured 
e then made and plans lai ut to 


n CHARLES M. KETCHUM, 
donated areas with other tracts Secretary, Greensboro Chamber of Commerce. 











a HOWING A QUARTER-SECTION OF GREENSBORO AND ITS RELATION TO A 300-ACRE PARK, 

“LAYGROUND AND BOULEVARD DEVELOPMENT ENCIRCLING THE CITY, TIED IN WITH ABOUT 200 
ACRES OF EXISTING PARKS AND GOLF COURSES 

i ‘ new park project with existing ks. 2. Site of Police and Firemen’s Club House. 3. Site of 


park ve “ung pool. 4. Site of proposed Technical High School. 5. Daniel’s Lake, 40 acres. 6. Natural 
—N Carolina College for Women. 7. College golf course. 8. Proposed municipal golf course. 
9. Proposed park area 
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What I Should Like My City to Be 
Twenty-five Years from Now 

Lakewoop, Oni0.—By asking the students of 
the High School and junior high schools of 
Lakewood to join in an essay contest on the sub- 
ject of what they should like their city to be 
twenty-five years from now, the Lakewood 
Chamber of Commerce has been able to arouse 
in the young people a keener interest in the future 
of their home town and the many improvements 
necessary for its healthy development. 

The members of the Lakewood Woman’s Club, 
who cooperated with the Chamber to the extent 
of reading and eliminating the essays, reported that 
their task was a difficult one in view of the very 
high standard of the work submitted. They 
judged the essays from the following points: 
(1) Lakewood’s need for the future; (2) The 
part the Chamber of Commerce will play in 
future development; (3) Systems of local gov- 
ernment; (4) Relation of Lakewood to future 
development of Greater Cleveland; (5) How best 
to keep Lakewood a city of homes; (6) Literary 
style, penmanship and composition. 

The Board of Directors of the Chamber per- 
sonally contributed the sum of $100 to be offered 
as prizes, and thirty-six pupils in all received 
awards ranging from $15 to $1 each. 

ARTHUR W. FAGERSTROM, 
Secretary, Lakewood Chamber of Commerce. 


Flowers for City Beautification 


Reponno Beacu, Carir.—‘“Say It with Flow- 
ers” is the slogan which has been adopted for the 
intensive city beautification campaign which is 
now being waged in Redondo Beach and in which 
the local Chamber of Commerce is taking an 
active part. The campaign was recently started 
off by the planting of a huge geranium bed in a 
public place by a gathering of 150 citizens, includ- 
ing city officials, bankers, and professional and 
business men. More than 6,000 plants were set 
out at that time. 

The local service clubs, cooperating with the 
Chamber of Commerce, plan to carry out the same 
idea in improving the appearance of the city 
parks, parkways, and the slopes overlooking the 


ocean. A plot will be assigned to each 
tion participating in the campaign, and 
tions for the best results of their work 


held. It is planned to solicit donations 
plants, and shrubs from service clubs 


southern California, and the labor of plant 
general beautification of the grounds will be han- 


dled solely by club members. 


Saniza- 
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Inducing Local Civic and Commercial 
Organizations to Work Together 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Some particular], 


rect 


work has been done by the Northeast Phil 
phia Chamber of Commerce in bringing about thy 


cooperation of the local civic and 


nd 


commercia 
organizations in the territory of approxima: 
55 square miles covered by the Chamber. 7 
area, which has a total population of about 2x 


ooo, including the thriving textile an 


center of Frankford, with 55,000 inhabitants, and 
nineteen smaller communities, many of 


widely separated by miles of fields. 


1 industrial 


In about the year 1908 the Frankford 


Trade, the oldest body of a civic nat 
section, was organized, but it was not 


ure 
unt 


that a movement was started by some of our 


gressive business men to organize a C 
Commerce that would cover in addition to Frank- 


hamber 


ford, the many surrounding smaller communi 
year, wher 


This was accomplished the following 


the Northeast Philadelphia Chamber of 


Con 


received its charter from the Commonwealt 


Pennsylvania. During the first membe 
paign for the Chamber, there was muc 


able reaction to the fact that, while th 


tion covered all of the northeast section, 


of Directors was contposed almost 


rship car 
h unf 
e organi 


entirely 


Frankford men. At the next election of the B 


we endeavored to correct this condition ; 


; 


the men 


bership of the Board was increased from 15 ' 
21, and about one-half this number were elected 
from communities other than Frankford 
The Chamber was then faced with the task | 
securing the membership and cooperation of the 
many local civic associations in the various com 














few of the organizatior 
memberships. Others 
their example when th 


communities than bef 
represented on the Bo: 
rectors. 


United Northeast 





REDONDO BEACH CITIZENS PLANTING A GERANIUM BED 


promotion of a spirit \ 


which has as its princip: 


is took 


the Board 


munities, for it was evide at that 
little could be accomplished 
way of public improve nts 
long as the section remained 
vided against itself, as it seeme 
to be at that time. Arrangements 
were made by the Chamber for 
speakers to address mecting 
these local groups, and (inally 


follo vwe 1 


ey re alize 


that by becoming members in th 
Chamber the local organizations 
in no way forfeited their identity 

and at the following election ™ 
even greater number of out tlying 


fore were 


e 1 
ard ot ) 


The next step was the form 
tion of what is known 4s 


Commuttee 


il aim f 


yf coope;r 
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» the various communities of this sec- 
members are made up of one repre- 
rom each civic organization holding 
p in the Chamber, and a Chairman 
be a member of the Board of Directors. 
the Committee are held once a month, 
ime important needs of the communi- 
its members represent are considered, 
mendations as to appropriate action by 
er are prepared and subsequently sub- 
the Board of Directors. The Secretary 
mber is required by the by-laws to sub- 
ch regular meeting of the Committee a 
report setting forth what action has been 
the Board of Directors on such matters 
ommittee has referred to the Chamber 
tion. 
two years during which this plan has 
ffect, sixteen community organizations 
membership in the Chamber and we 
Northeast Philadelphia to-day is a unit. 
more money was appropriated for pub- 
ements in this section than ever before 
CARL FISSELL, 
Secretary, Northeast Philadelphia Cham 
( mmerce. 


They Sing and Play Together 
Wis.—This city of less than 12,000 

des itself on being in the front ranks 

il progress as compared with like com- 

throughout the country. 

h the efforts of the Chamber of Com- 
City Council has appropriated $3,000 
towards the services of the City 

ndent of Music. Ashland’s musical orga- 


ns are the following: The North Woods 


adult members in lumberjack uniform; 


mphony Orchestra, 60 members, both male 


nale; the American Legion Drum Corps, 


in army uniform; the Boys’ Band, 266 
from 6 to 16 years of age, uniformed in 


hite, and blue; and the Choral Club of 100 


ices, which produces chorals in connection 
» Symphony Orchestra, and appeared on 
in an outdoor festival, presenting “The 
’ These various organizations are under 
tion of the City Superintendent of Music, 
with an assistant, Theodore Mesang. 

tions to a series of concerts in April and 
d to the June Festival of Music were 
to 1,500 in near-by communities. Since 
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June 4 of this year the North Woods Ban 
held regular weekly outdoor concerts, and it 
be the official band at the Apostle Islands | 
Pageant, from August 2 to 16. One of th 
features of the North Woods Band outdoor 
certs is the community singing. Througl 
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| has 
is to 
ndian 
e big 
con- 
1 the 


courtesy of the Ashland Press, the songs and 
music are printed for the use of the general 


public at these concerts. 

Our Boys’ B 
the largest in 
world — in cor 
tion with the 
Bands of 60 
bers from Melle 








was the featur 
traction at the | 


7. The bands 
uniformed alike 


and 
the 
ijune- 
Boys’ 
mem 
en, 7O 


from Washburn, and 
58 from _  Bayfeld 


e at- 
ndian 


Pageant grounds June 


were 
* and 








played as a unit. Our 
Boys’ Band has also 
been engaged for the 
state convention of 
the Elks at Superior, 
and for the Duluth 
Pageant of Progress, 
and will travel by 
special train to these 
engagements Ash- 
land also has a Girls’ 
Hawaiian Club of 
350 members Both 








VOCAL SOLOIST 
ASHLAND’S BOYS’ 


the boys and the 
girls have been fea- 
tured on Pathé News 
BAND reels. 

T. A. STEIN METZ, 
City Supt. of Music 





tan area are the wastes that few people realize. 


wastes occur. No community, no matter how 
wealthy or prosperous, can afford to stand the 
drain that comes from headless, designless, and 


planless growth of a tremendous industrial and 
social community.” 





The Great Wastes of Planless Growth 


“The great wastes that come in any metropoli 


is not the case of somebody stealing $100,000. 
is in the lack of cooperation where the great 


Cuarces E. MeErrRIAM 








BOYS’ BAND, ASHLAND, WIS. 











Pavement Mar 


kings Point the Way 


Toward Traffic Problem Solution 


By Carroll E. Robb 
Engineer, Public Safety Division, National Safety Council 


ROM studies of traffic movement and 
fF records of violations of traffic rules and 

regulations and safety provisions, it 
seems quite evident that the vast majority of 
vehicle operators desire to obey these regula- 
tions and requirements when they are properly 
understood. At ordinary vehicular speeds the 
drivers must quickly understand any perma- 
nent signs and instructions that are placed 
along streets, particularly at intersections. 
These instructions must therefore be placed 
at those points where they will be most 
quickly noticed and most readily understood. 
Pavement markings are particularly adapted 
to this need and should be used for directing 
both vehicular and pedestrian traffic. The 
Nat:onal Safety Council recommends pave- 
ment markings: 


Se 


(™~ 




















1. To define crosswalks for pedestrians 
2. To define safety zones (with standards) 
3. To indicate traffic lanes at congested or 
irregular intersections - 
4. To define parking spaces 
5. To supplement “stop” signs at boulevards 
and through streets 
6. To define street center lines on curves 
and at other points where needed 
To indicate the overhang of the rear ends 
of street cars where they make left 
turns 


The various uses of pavement markings are 
illustrated in the accompanying diagram. 
Yellow lines may be used to direct pedes- 
trians, and white lines to direct vehicles 

The use of a square or oblong, depending 
on whether the intersection is square or at an 
angle, has been found practicable and of 
benefit in efficient movement of traffic in some 

cities. Instead of using a button 
at the intersection of the center 
lines of the street and requiring 
| vehicles to go- around this center 
button, four buttons are placed on 
the curb lines at the center of 
each street. This illustration (1) 
shows the use of four buttons 
with pavement markings connect 
ing the buttons, at the inters: 
tion of a street meeting at 
sharp angle. The arrows simply 


“J 


indicate the direction of travel of 

G a vehicle with respect to the but 
PAVEMENT MARKINGS tons and pavement markings. 

er engawa vehicle turning to the right 


2Defines Center Lines on Curves 
SDefires Crosse Wests 
4 py aN ’ 

5 indicates Overhang gh “ae Cors 
6 Defines Forking Stal/s 
7 Defines Sotety Zones 


as - 


t 
a¢ 


would not cross the line, while a 
vehicle turning to the left would 
cross two lines and pass around 
two buttons. Vehicles com ng 
from opposite directions could 
make left turns at the same time 
with this arrangement. 
Pavement center line marking 
as at (2), is especially desiralle 
on curves where the vision is |:"- 
ited or obstructed by trees oF 














buildings. It reminds the mot” 











ist to keep to his side of the road, 





thus avoiding a collision wit! 4 








vehicle coming from the oppos't¢ 
direction. 
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are coming more and more to believe 
‘ho oedestrian traffic must be controlled, and 
he pedestrian must walk in prescribed 
1. with due regard to the rights of the mo- 
’ Pavement markings to define pedes- 
tt -rosswalks are shown in (3). Automo- 
.pproaching “stop” streets should be re- 
gud to stop before reaching the crosswalks. 
| chted arterial “stop” signs may well be 
emented by the use of pavement mark- 
ine- as illustrated (4). The use of the warn- 
- Jen “slow” is recommended. The “slow” 
-ment marking sign should be placed 100 
-» feet from the “stop” pavement mark- 

ing sign. 
<ireet cars on turns “overhang” a consider- 
ile distance. It has been found advisable 
ind practical to outline the extent of this 
verhang by the use of pavement markings. 
his marking is illustrated as (5). Vehicles 
vust keep outside of this line or be struck by 
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a turning street car. 

The use of pavement markings to outline 
parking spaces and safety zones is recom- 
mended. Where street widths permit, stand- 
ards should be used to supplement the pave- 
ment markings outlining the safety zone. II- 
lustrations (6) and (7) show these uses of 
pavement markings. A minimum of 25 feet 
should be allowed between the ends of park- 
ing spaces and safety zones to permit vehicles 
to pass near the curb without interrupting the 
flow of traffic, thus avoiding the safety zone. 
It should be noted that the pavement mark- 
ings for safety zones run to the center of the 
street. Vehicles, except street cars, should 
never be allowed to pass safety zones in the 
street-car track. They should be required to 
keep to the right of these safety zones. 

The width of pavement marking varies in 
dfferent cities from four to eight inches 
Six inches should be a good standard. 


The Conquest of Typhoid Fever 


\NITARIANS and public health depart- 
ments have good cause for gratification 
in the continued reduction of the typhoid 
fever death-rate as shown by figures recently 
le available. 
in its thirteenth annual survey of typhoid 
fever mortality in the 69 cities of the United 
States that had more than 100,000 population 
in 1920, The Journal of the American Med- 
\ssociation classifies the cities in geo- 
craphical groups. From these statistics the 
accompanying table has been 


and soon to be published, has issued a pre- 
liminary statement, reading in part as fol- 
lows:: 

“Four decades ago, a group of 24 American 


cities* had typhoid fever death-rates which 
ranged from 40 to 60 deaths per 100,000 of popu- 





*Boston, Providence, Chicago, New Orleans, Lowell, 
Philadelphia, Manhattan and Bronx Boroughs (N. Y 
City), New Haven, Cincinnati, Newark (N. J.), Mil- 
waukee, Reading, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Washington (D. 
C.), Baltimore, Toledo, New Bedford, Springfield 
(Mass.), Lawrence (Mass.), Newton (Mass.), Fall 
River, Scranton, Memphis. 





prepared, showing the figures 
for 1923 and 1924 in compari- 
vith the yearly averages 

er three previous five-year 
I The deaths in each 
city are those reported to The 
nal by the respective 
health departments, The rates 
have been calculated on the 
basis of midyear 1924 popula- 
tion, estmated by the method 
of the U. S. Census Bureau, 


save that in five instances, 
Hartford, Bridgeport, Wash- 
ington, Akron, and Youngs- 
own, the 1920 census enumer- 
ation has been used. 


The 


Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, based on a 
survey of the typhoid fever 





Typhoid Fever Mortality in 





erican States and Cities 
1885 to 1923 


——— 24 CITIES 
——— 6 STATES 








Problem now being made by it 


Courtesy of Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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lation annually. In recent years the rate for these 
cities averaged around 3 per 100,000! In fact, 
in Fall River, Mass., and Hartford, Conn., there 
were no typhoid fever deaths in the year 1924. 
Eighteen cities in 1924 had typhoid fever death- 
rates less than 2.0 per 100,000! 


Three Steps in the Reduction of Typhoid Fever 
Death Rates 

“There were three distinct phases in the trend 
of the typhoid fever death-rate for cities during 
the past thirty years. The first phase is described 
by a drop in the rate from 65.6 per 100,000 in 
1891 to 28 per 100,000 in 1897. There was an 
average fall of 1.5 per 100,000 per year between 
i885 and 1897. ‘These years marked the exten- 
sive sewering operations of American cities, the 
elimination of privies and of back-yard wells 
and the wide extension of municipal water-sup- 
plies to homes. From 1897 to 1906, there was 
apparently no progress in typhoid fever control. 
For this second period the trend was practically 
horizontal (-+.09 per 100,000 per year). 

“Between 1905 and 1910, however, there began 
another era which was characterized by the strict 
supervision, and later by the filtration and dis- 
infection, of city water-supplies. This soon had 
its effect upon the typhoid fever death-rate. In 
1906, the rate for the combined populations of 
these 24 cities was 34.5 per 100,000, and there- 
after the rate declined sharply until in 1923 the 
low figure of 2.7 was reached. The average fall 
per year since 1906 amounted to 1.8 per 100,000. 
The protection of water-supplies during this most 
recent phase of the trend of the typhoid fever 
death-rate was supplemented by the pasteuriza- 
tion of milk, the supervision of the preparation 
of foods in public places and of food markets, 
supervision of the nurturing and shipment of 
shell-fish, and increasing use of anti-typhoid in- 
oculation, including millions of young men who 
saw army service in the late war. 


Records of the States and Cities 


“For 6 states* which in 1885 had a population 
of nearly 12 millions, and in 1923 a population 
of more than 23 millions, the death-rate between 
1885 and 1897 showed a gradual decline. Between 
1897 and 1900, the rate rose, perhaps in response 
to the wide-spread prevalence of typhoid fever 
during and after the Spanish-American War. 
From 1900 onward, there was a steady down- 
ward fall of the typhoid fever death-rate. For 
every year between 1885 and about 1911, typhoid 
fever mortality of these 6 states was lower than 
the rate in the 24 cities. But, beginning about 
1911 or 1912, the rate in the cities fell faster 
than the rate in the states, and for each year 
since 1915 the typhoid rate in the cities was lower 
than and fell faster than the rate for the 6 states. 
The somewhat slower rate of fall of typhoid 
fever mortality in the population of the 6 states 
may be accounted for by the greater difficulties 
of sanitary control among rural populations. The 
most effective work in typhoid fever control is 
accomplished when water-supplies are filtered and 
disinfected and when milk and other food dis- 
tribution is supervised. In 1923, the typhoid fever 
rate of the 6 states was 3.3 per 100,000, and of 
the 24 cities, 2.7 per 100,000.” 





*Massachusetts, Connecticut, Indiana, New Hamp- 
shire, New York and New Jersey. 
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How the City Manager Plan is Working—L. 


Answers from Chamber of Commerce Officials and Other Prominent Business Men to an 
Inquiry from the Editor of THe American Crry, Recently Sent to Cities 
of 10,000 to 100,000 Population Where the City Manager Plan 
of Government Has Been in Operation for 
Three Years or More 


Amarillo, Texas 


rhis city inaugurated the city manager plan 
ten years ago, being one of the first cities of the 

tion to do so. During the ensuing decade, our 

oulation has increased from 11,000 to 24,000 

> tax valuations from $7,000,000 to $29,000,000 ; 

saving from 2 miles to 24; we have built the 

est nical auditorium in Texas, at a cost 

exceeding $300,000, and otherwise made this a bet- 

ter place in which to live. Our tax-rate ($1) has 
een raised. 

While credit for this progress cannot be given 
wholly to the city manager plan, it undeniably has 
slaved an important part. Centralized authority 
has proved just as beneficial to public affairs as it 
; to private business. Under it, there is a strict 

ounting for public funds, and economy in their 
expeniiaa Also, department heads are chosen 
because of known ‘ability, and, like the city man- 
ager, their tenure of office depends upon their ef- 
‘ciency. In brief, under this plan the city’s af- 
fairs are run as is a business with “service” as its 
motto, instead of as a political grab-box. There- 
fore, it has the hearty support of Amarillo citi- 
zens. 


J. N. RIGGS, 
President, Board of City Development. 


Atchison, Kans. 

The city manager plan is giving much better 
service; in fact, there is no comparison between 
the old form and the service now provided. The 
experience that we had with the old councilmanic 
form of government was simply a buck-passing 
game, irresponsible, without a logical head to the 
city government. This even applied to the matter 
of keeping the records. The records were kept in 

such shape under the councilmanic form that such 
ngs as ordinances and resolutions adopted by 
the City Council could not be located in the records 
a year after their adoption. However, this has 
now been entirely changed and systematic records 
are maintained under the supervision of the City 
Manager. 

The City Manager works under a budgetary sys- 
tem. He economizes on all sides, but accomplishes 
constructive results and vast improvements in the 
city, while at the same time reducing the taxes 
and the city’s indebtedness. 


_Polities are entirely removed from the commis- 
sion-manager form of government; in fact, the 
keeping out of politics is the only plan under 
which this form will succeed. However, the real 
substantial citizens of the town themselves have 
even a greater obligation now than under the old 
plan, because upon the citizens absolutely rests 


the duty of seeing to it that proper men of high 
business and moral integrity are elected as com- 
missioners and that these offices are not filled 
with wardheelers and politicians. 


R. T. WILLETTE, 
Manager, Atchison Chamber of Commerce. 


Bakersfield, Calif. 


We find a great deal of pleasure in telling you 
that the little city of Bakersfield under our 
very efficient City Manager has continued to go 
ahead in a substantial and very satisfactory man- 
ner. 

Our development has been along common-sense 
business lines, our city governing body caretuily 
weighing and analyzing their problems, with the 
final result that we have what can be termed a 
most desirable business administration. 

Perhaps our paving program, extension of elec- 
trolier systems, with the saving in cost of elec- 
tricity, likewise the modernizing of our fire de- 
partment and bringing it up to a high state of 
efficiency at a very reasonable cost to the tax- 
payers, are our outstanding activities. 


HARRISON ELLIOTT, 
Secretary, Civic Commercial Association. 


Bay City, Mich. 

To my mind, the city manager form of govern- 
ment, effective here since April 1, 1921, is 100 per 
cent more efficient than the old aldermanic form, 
because business is conducted similar to a private 
corporation, concentrated under one head instead 
of being divided up under a number of depart- 
ment heads. Business is handled in a more effi- 
cient and economical manner, the bulk of it being 
taken care of each day instead of waiting for 
council action, which under the old form some- 
times took weeks and months to get final results. 

Taxes for the year 1921 were more than for 
1920, but this was due to the fact that certain 
overdrafts and also old book accounts were raised 
by general taxation so as to relieve the city of 
some of its old debts. Since that time the general 
city budget has been decreased something like 
$143,000—$100,000 for 1922, $20,000 for 1923, and 
$23,485.43 for 1924. 

Our bridges are in better shape than they ever 
were before, with practically the same expense. 
Our highways are also in better shape than they 
have ever been, with the same expense. 

Several of the old departments have been con- 
solidated without disturbing the efficiency of other 
departments, thereby making quite a saving in 
salaries. We have motorized all the fire trucks 
and have practically motorized the highway de- 
partment. This will give you some idea of the 
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progress we have made under this form of gov- 
ernment. 
OTTO F. LOUIS, 
President, Bay City Chamber of Commerce. 


Bluefield, W. Va. 


Bluefield, a city of approximately 20,000 popu- 
lation, four years ago adopted a charter providing 
for the city manager form of government. Un- 
der this form, the city has made more progress 
in four years than it had made in ten years pre- 
vious. The city government has built miles of 
paved streets, miles of storm and sanitary sewers, 
and maintained city institutions in first-class con- 
dition, with reduced tax rate. 


Speaking for the business interests of the city, 
I feel free to state that we consider this form of 
government a splendid success, though, of course, 
there have been the usual number of soreheads, 
disappointed office-seekers, and criticism of one 
kind or another; but in general, the plan has been 
successful. 


HERBERT MARKLE, 


Bluefield Chamber of Commerce. 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


It is a pleasure indeed to pass favorable com- 
ment on our city-manager form of government. 
I think we feel very much as the children of 
Israel must have felt when they finally emerged 
from the wilderness. The general appearance of 
the town. especially the business center, is the 
most marked example of “before and after taking” 
I can conceive of. 

The running of the city upon a strictly business 
basis and the efficiency of the several departments 
of our city government is evidence enough of the 
success of the management, as well as our present 
city charter. 


President, 


Ss. R. BENTLEY, 
Clarksburg Chamber of Commerce. 


Ex-President, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

After five years of city manager administration, 
most of our people are thoroughly “sold” on that 
form of government for municipalities. Without 
any material increase in taxes, the city during 
the last five years has laid 10.83 miles of new pav- 
ing; installed 14.3 miles of ornamental street 
lights; put in 240,697 feet of curb and gutter; and 
erected a municipal auditorium costing $500,000 
which will seat 3,500 people and has proved ideal 
for conventions. It also has paved 1.54 miles of 
alleys in the business section of the city. Three 
new Junior High Schools have also been built. 


To the material improvements which have 
made Colorado Springs a better place in which to 
make a home, must be added the better morale 
among the city employees. There is a_ better 
spirit of cooperation noticeable to the man on the 
street. It is demonstrated repeatedly by crews 
at work on the streets, who do not quit just as 
the whistle blows for six o’clock if by working a 
few more minutes they can complete the job. 


Colorado Springs selected a home-town man for 
its first manager when the new form of govern- 
ment was adopted in 1920, and has clung to him 
since. He was not a man specially trained for 
the job, but he brought years of successful busi- 
ness experience to the administration of the -f- 
fairs of his city. He has applied the same prin- 
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ciples to the government of the city—and fic ures 
talk for themselves. 


R. O. GIDDINGS 
Springs, Colo. 


Dubuque, lowa 

The city manager form of government in 
Dubuque has been in effect since April, 1920, and 
is a great success. It is r for our city 
affairs being efficiently administered and for much 
of the progress which this city is making. 

When the manager form of government became 
effective in Dubuque, the administration found 
many of the municipal funds for the current year 
already exhausted. It was necessary to map out 
an economical policy and adhere to it. A saving 
of $2,500 per month was immediately effected by 
the abolishment of unessential positions. ; 

Four hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of delinquent taxes were unearthed, and an organ- 
ization was perfected with the assistance of the 
Chamber of Commerce which resulted in over 
$300,000 of delinquent taxes being collected al- 
most immediately, and the balance will be paid 
shortly. This was one of the greatest achieve. 
ments of the new plan. 


Police court fines and costs for the five-year 
period previous to the adoption of this plan aver- 
aged $1,371. The first year after the appointment 
of a police judge, $12,562 in fines and costs were 
collected. Last year the total reached $18,200, 
and through the increase in efficiency of the police 
department, crime in Dubuque has been reduced 
to a minimum, 

Under the old plan the fire department was 
inefficient. It was speedily reorganized, however, 
following the advent of the City Manager, and 
Dubuque has to-day one of the most completely 
equipped fire departments in the country. Fire 
losses have been reduced to an average of approxi- 
mately $50,0co per year since 1920. This is espe- 
cially significant in view of the fact that for the 
ten years previous the average annual fire loss 
was $265,373. 

Dubuque last year won first prize in its class in 
the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest, and this 
year we were given honorable mention. The cit) 
has been reduced from a Class Six to a Class 
Three city for purposes of fire insurance rate- 
making, according to the system of rating in the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The city has a first-class health department: 
street improvements are being made and the /es! 
of pavements is being laid at prices far below 
those in effect in the average city; sewer- «1! 
water-mains have been extended; and in ever) 
department of our municipality taxpayers are ect 
ting 100 per cent value for every dollar of taxes 
which they pay. 

So many things of outstanding merit have bee" 
accomplished in Dubuque that much more cou!d 
be said than is mentioned in this letter. We «re 
heartily in favor of the city manager form of 
government and believe that it is the only effective 
means of administering the affairs of the modern 
municipality. This sentiment prevails in Dubuc uc 
not alone among business and professional mer 
but among all other classes. 


CHAS. FE. WAR! 
President, Dubuque Chamber of Commerce 
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East Cleveland, Ohio 
onsider ourselves extremely fortunate in 
, charter that gives us the privilege of 
manager form of government, and we all 
» well satisfied with our efficient manage- 


ov i can assure you that we would not want 
te ick to the old political form. 
M. J. GLEASON, 


ident, East Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 


El Dorado, Kans. 
<.-e El Dorado adopted the manager plan, it 
has ‘brown away its rubber stamp, “Unpaid for 
\ of Funds.” : 

probably is its outstanding achievement. 
It especially noteworthy in view of the fact 
tha: the new plan was adopted on the heels of an 

m that trebled the town’s population in a 
vears time and necessitated improvements that 
or rily would have been scattered over a dec- 

r more, 

(925 report of the City Manager shows that 
it ary, 1921, our bonded indebtedness was 
$: 0:0,786. To-day, it is $657,809. In 1921, it was 
necessary to issue $56,000 in refunding bonds. 
Jo-day there is a cash balance of $76,000, with 
no unpaid warrants outstanding. All of the out- 

ling bonds are in serial form—there are no 
fund bonds. The municipal water plant 
merely paying its own way—it has paid 
for $30,000 worth of permanent improvements 
and this vear will retire $19,000 of water bonds. 
\nd this city has progressed while reducing its 
debt. It has paved 22 miles of streets; built sani- 
tary and storm sewers and a modern disposal 
plant: installed a white way system; built a 
memorial auditorium; modernized its street, fire, 
and police departments; takes better care of its 
health and welfare work. 
“I, the manager plan more beneficial than the 


previous form?” T'll tell the world it is. 
F. H. CRON, 
El Dorado Chamber of Commerce. 


SINKMNL 


President, 


Escanaba, Mich. 


have had a city manager form of govern- 
ment in Escanaba for three years and it has been 
utstanding successful. Never in © Escanaba’s 
history have our people received so much for their 
tax dollar as during the past three years. 
naba owns three utilities—water, gas, and 
(nder our old form of government it 
| to be impossible to operate these utilities 
at a profit. Under our present form of government 
the utilities have been operated with a handsome 
profit in spite of the fact that utility rates have 
all heen reduced from 15 to 20 per cent. 
During the past three years more public im- 
provements have been made in Escanaba than 
during any previous ten-year period, without an 
incre n our tax rate. In fact, our taxes have 
been slichtly reduced. 

Because of the efficient manner in which our 


government has functioned, public confidence has 
been established to a degree never before realized. 
Our citivens are able to secure immediate audience 
with our City Manager, and their complaints and 
Suggestions are given immediate consideration. 
There is no “passing the buck.” 

We highly pleased with our present form 
of gvcroment and firmly believe that there is 
none better 


A. J. YOUNG, 
President, Escanaba Chamber of Commerce. 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. 


We adopted the commission-manager form of 
city government in Grand Rapids in April, 1917, 
and have been operating under it ever since. In 
my opinion, the outstanding features of this form 
of government are the centralization of authority 
and responsibility, making it impossible to “pass 
the buck” in connection with irregularities or short- 
comngs. It attracts a higher caliber of citizenship 
to public life, and partisan politics are completely 
eliminated and forgotten. We never ask what the 
party affiliation is of any candidate for the city 
commission. There is no desire in Grand Rapids 
to return to the old aldermanic form of municipal 
government, 


RAY E. BECKER, 
President, Grand Rapids Association of Commerce. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Greensboro was for years operated under a 
charter providing for councilmanic government. 
It was probably no better nor worse than a great 
many other cities operating under the same form 
of government. About four years ago a charter 
providing for a commission form of government 
was adopted and about a year later it was 
amended to provide for a city manager. From 
the outset the Council was composed of the city’s 
outstanding business men, all of whom were con- 
spicuously successful in their private enterprises. 
Under their businesslike direction the city has 
made remarkable progress. 

During the year ending May 30, 1924, $2,528,- 
613.54 was spent for permanent improvements. 
During the year ending May 30, 1925, $3,540,- 
511.51 was spent for permanent inrprovements. 
The tax-rate in both years was $1.24 per $100 
based on 60 per cent of the valuation. 

The success of any form of government, of 
course, may be measured by the character and 
ability of its administrators. The remarkable 
achievements of the city of Greensboro are due 
not so much to the form of government as to the 
men who have given unselfishlv of their public 
service for the benefit of the city. 


L. .H. HOLE, Jr., 


President, Greensboro Chamber of Commerce. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The commission-manager form of city govern- 
ment has a- long list of accomplishments in Kala- 
mazoo to its credit. 

Under the old council form, aldermen always 
came into office pledged to economy policies, and 
little progress was made in the broad terms of 
public service. Police and health denartments were 
kept at the lowest state of efficiency because not 
enough money was made available for adequate 
help to maintain them. Provision for the city’s 
share of pavements and sewers was very meager ; 
hencé very few such improvements. 


There was also, under the old form, the policy 
of bonding for the city’s share of these improve- 
ments instead of including such expenses in the 
annual appropriation. Upon the advent of the 
new form of government the interest charge on 
this kind of debt was $33,000 per year. Immedi- 
ately, this policy was changed, and such money 
as is needed for the city’s portion of these im- 
provements is now raised by direct tax. Old bonds 
have been retired, until at present there is re- 
quired for yearly interest only the sum of $0,600, 
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and the general fund debt has been reduced to 
$200,000 from the old sum of $423,000. 

The police and fire departments have been 
brought up to a wonderful state of efficiency, fully 
manned and completely motorized. The health 
department was immediately rehabilitated, with a 
full-time health officer and city physician and a 
complete staff of visiting nurses. The accounting 
system was revised and perfected. Centralized 
purchasing was inaugurated, and more than one 
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hundred acres of park land acquired. A municipal 
plant for the manufacture of asphalt paving top 
has been installed, whereby more than $=0,009 
saving has been effected for property owners over 
old rates for paving top. Many other instances of 
accomplishment might be mentioned, tending to 
show the advantage of the commission-manager 
form in Kalamazoo. 
GUY P. WILSON, 


President, Kalamazoo Chamber of Commerce. 


(To be continued in the October number) 
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Estimated pihiaienens as of 
July 1, 1925 


OR 72 of the largest cities of the United 

States the Bureau of the Census has made 

public its estimate of population as of July 
1, 1925. These estimates are based upon the as- 
sumption that the increase each year since 1920 
is equal to the annual increase from 1910 to 1920, 
as shown by the returns of the two Federal cen- 
suses, allowance being made for the population 
of any annexations or detachments of territory 
that may have taken place, of which the Bureau 
has been advised. Several important cities were 
not included in the list pending the establishment 
of more satisfactory figures. 
Albany, 119,679. 


New Orleans, 414,498. 
Baltimore, 796,296. 


Birmingham, 205,670. 
Boston, 783,166. 
Buffalo, 553,828. 
Cambridge, Mass., 
Camden, N. J., 128,642. 
Canton, Ohio, 106,260. 
Chicago, 2,995,239. 
Cincinnati, 409,333. 
Cleveland, 936,485. 
Columbus, 279,836. 
Dallas, 193,450. 
Dayton, 172,942. 
Denver, 280,911. 
Des Moines, 149,183. 
Duluth, 110,502. 
El Paso, 104,929. 
Fall River, 121,156. 
Flint, 130,316. 
Fort Worth, 154,847. 
Grand Rapids, 152,698. 
Hartford, 160,197. 
Houston, 164,954. 
Indianapolis, 358,819. 
Jersey City, 315,280. 
Kansas City, Kans., 
7438. 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Louisville, 259,259. 
Lowell, Mass., 116,421. 
Lynn, Mass., 104,704. 
Memphis, Tenn., 174,483. 
Milwaukee, 509,192. 
Minneapolis, 425,435. 
Nashville, 136,220. 
Newark, N. J., 452,513. 
New Bedford, Mass., 135,- 
1382. 
New Haven, 


112,444. 


123,- 


367,481. 


178,927, 


New York, 6,103,384. 
Oakland, Calif., 253,700. 
Omaha, 211,768. 
Paterson, N. J., 141,695. 
Pailadelphia, 1,979,364. 
Pittsburgh, 631,563. 
Portland, Ore., 282,383. 
Providence, 245,112. 
Reading, Pa. 112,707. 
Richmond, Va., 186,403. 
Rochester, 331,530 

St. Louis, 821,548. 

St. Paul, 246,001. 

Selt Lake City, 130,948. 
San Antonio, 198,069. 
San Diego, 100,347. 

San Francisco, 557,530. 
Schenectady, N. Y., 102,- 
161. 
Scranton, 
Somerville, 
73. 

Spokane, 108,897. 
Springfield, Mass., 
A78. 
Syracuse, 191,559. 
Tacoma, 114,455. 
Toledo, 287,380. 
Trenton, 132,020. 
Tulsa, Okla., 124,478. 
Utica, 107,173. 
Washington, D. 
906. 
Wilmington, 


142,266. 


_Mass., 102,- 


152,- 


C., 497,- 


Del., 122,- 
049. 

Worcester, Mass., 198,883. 

Yonkers, N. Y., 111,717. 

Youngstown, 159,870. 


Motor Vehicle Registrations More Than 
13 Per Cent Higher Than a Year Ago 
OTOR vehicle registrations in the United 


States totaled 17,548,377 on July 1, 
gain of 2,108,407, or 13.7 per cent, 


1925, a 
over 








July 1, 1924, according to a survey just completed 
by Automotive Industries. 

Registrations at the end of the first six months 
of this year were nearly as high as the 17,605,so1 
recorded on December 31, 1924, as the total for 
the whole of last year. Total registrations at the 
end of the year are certain to surpass those of 
1924 by a good margin, indications now being that 
the December 31, 1925, figure will be very close 
to 19,000,000. 


Motor Vehicles in U.S. 


15,439,970 


ry 
1924 
LL 752°: 
1925 J 


(13.7 % increase) 
Dec ut 19,000,000 
i225 _ - ej (8% increase) 
© Wie Unass Seats” 4? Pereone 


Fees paid into the various state treasuries by 
automobile owners for vehicle licenses 
$218,333,826 for the first six months. 

The number of motor vehicles continues to in- 
crease faster than the population. There are now 
in the United States 6.47 persons per motor ve- 
hicle, as compared with 7.2 a year ago. Cali- 
fornia continues to lead, with 3.1 persons per car 
Last year only California, Iowa, Nebraska and 
Nevada had less than five persons per car. This 
year sees the addition of Florida, Kansas, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, Indiana, Colorado and Minne- 
sota, which have an average of one motor vehicle 
for every family in the state, if we consider the 
average family as consisting of 4.5 persons 


totaled 


Growing Sentiment for Community 
Advertising in Florida 

HE principle of including in tax levies su'f- 
i cient money to cover the advertising needs 

of communities, wholly or in part, now has 
the approval of a substantial majority of the peo- 
ple of Florida. It has been indorsed and utilized 
by the more progressive cities and counties of the 
state for several years. 

Enabling acts of a local character, permitting 

the use of tax money for advertising purposes, 
were passed by the recent Legislature, for nearly 
forty communities which have not had this priv'- 
lege heretofore. It is conservatively estimated 
that the amount expended for advertising by v@t- 
ous towns, cities, and counties of Florida, during 
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=-26 season, will be nearly $2,000,000, and 
ore than half of the sum will be supplied 
bi XatiOgl. » Si cke ees 

rete and definitely traceable results from 
ily directed community advertising have 
', built a public sentiment in Florida favor- 
to its support by taxpayers, thus placing the 
+ equally on all citizens in proportion to their 

le wealth. 
rom an article by Jefferson Thomas on “The 


orida Idea of Community Advertising” in 
rinters’ Ink of July 2, 1925. 


Assistance Available from American 
Community Advertising Association 

the recent convention, in Houston, Texas, of 
A the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 

World, there was organized the Americah 
Community Advertising Association, to continue 
and enlarge the work formerly done by the Com- 
munity Advertising Department of the Associated 
Clubs. The officers elected were: C. F. Hatfield, 
President, St. Louis, Mo.; R. A. Warfel, First 
Vice-President, Columbus, Ohio; W. M.»Symon, 
Second Vice-President, Kansas City, Mo.; and 
Don E. Mowry, Secretary-Treasurer, Madison, 
Wis 

In a letter to Tue AMERICAN City, Mr. Mowry 
Savs: 

“\We are aiming to stimulate interest in com- 
munity advertising and will take members from 
\| walks of life, including chamber of commerce 

cretaries, city officials, members of advertising 

ibs, etc. We hope to strengthen the work, with 
increased membership, so that a regular bulletin 
may go out to those interested. We are trying to 
bring about the use of more scientific methods by 
communities for advertising their cities, states, or 


” 
districts. 


2y7 


On application to Mr. Mowry, readers of Tue 
AMERICAN City can secure three documents which 
are available for free distribution. These are 
papers read at the Houston convention by Charles 
F. Hatfield on “Growth and Development of Com- 
munity Advertising” and by W. B. Weisenburger 
on “Municipal Advertising That Pays”; and a 
summary of a paper on “Community Advertising” 
by James Heaton, given before a recent convention 
of the New England Association of Commercial 
Executives. 


Cleveland Street Lighting 

LEVELAND, Ohio, is said to be the first 
* city to adopt lighting units equipped with 

25,000-lumen or 2,500 candle-power Mazda 
incandescent lamps. It is on Superior Avenue on 
which 220 new units will be installed, composed 
of large suspended Novalux 23-B lanterns made 
by the General Electric Company. 


A New Endeavor in the 
Tuberculosis Field 


N June 26 the corner-stone of the Ida Potts 
QO Memorial Hospital, located in the town of 

Livingston, Columbia County, N. Y., was 
laid. This hospital will render a unique service 
to the tuberculous in that suitable patients who 
have had their disease arrested but who are un- 
able to return to work will be able to receive ex- 
pert advice and treatment to bring about their 
permanent rehabilitation. 

The ultimate objective of the Board of Man- 
agers is the development of a colony similar to 
Papworth Village in England where the arrested 
tuberculous can earn a livelihood under normal 
community circumstances with the additional ad- 
vantage of expert. medical supervision. 

—Health News, New York State Depart- 
ment of Health. 


Salaries Paid by Certain Cities to Technical Engineering Employes 
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~ TABULATION 
Showing a Comparison of Salaries paid Technical Engineering Employes of various cities 
with those paid by the City of Chicago 
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From a recent pamphlet of the Engineering Employes’ Association of the City of Chicago 


The pamphlet in which this tabulation .-s makes a strong plea for more adequate compensation of techni - 
service. Sp 


trained engineers in municipal 


lea is based on two fundamental facts: ‘‘1. That the engineer’s 


Salary is not adequate when referred to the scale of 1913 corrected by the present price index of living commodities 
and that the salary is not adequate to provide a living commensurate with such activities as are inseparably a 


of the existence and scientific wth of the engineer. 
the city services which are in 


2. That the engineer, with his scientific training, renders 
msable, and that the present and future physical welfare of the municipality are 


dependent upon and reflect the quality of such engineering service’’ 
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Legal Aspects of Trunk-Line Roads 
Through Cities and Villages 


By Samuel K. Markman 


Attorney at Law, Chicago, IIL 


large and formidable factor in the trans- 

portation of freight and passengers. 
The term “trunk line” is a misnomer unless 
natural terminal points are provided and a 
continuous line of hard-surface pavement is 
constructed between them. In order to make 
the many lateral highways available for 
general and effective use, it is essential that 
trunk-line roads be constructed between main 
and important terminal points connecting di- 
rectly or indirectly with the numerous lateral 
highways along the line or in the vicinity of 
the trunk-line road. A trunk-line road falls 
far short of its purpose if it is not constructed 
through important intermediate cities and vil- 
lages. 

The failure of state legislatures to authorize 
state and county highway officials to coordi- 
nate with municipal authorities in the con- 
struction of trunk-line roads partly lying in 
cities and villages, of proper strength and 
width and with due regard to grade and 
drainage, without resorting to the many sub- 
terfuges now employed, is a problem confront- 
ing state and county highway officials which 
must be solved, if the highest and most useful 
purpose such roads can be put to is to be 
achieved. 

In the state of Illinois, state aid roads are 
all roads or bridges constructed, repaired or 
improved at the joint expense of the state and 
of any county or counties within the state. 
Public highways or sections thereof, including 
bridges, may be laid out, improved, or con- 
structed at the joint expense of the state and 
of any county within the state, except that 
such aid cannot be extended to the construc- 
tion of roads lying through cities or villages 
having a population of 20,000 inhabitants or 
more in Cook County, or 2,500 outside of Cook 
County, as shown by the last Federal census. 

It is out of reason to construct an 18-foot 
pavement of the type commonly built in the 
rural districts through a city or village having 
a population in excess of 1,500 or 2,000 people. 
Trunk-line roads are usually routed through 
municipalities with a view to their being con- 
structed either along the main highway or 
imtersecting the main highway or highways. 


a trunk-line paved road has become a 


Necessarily, the standard specification adopted 
by state and county for the construction of 
state aid roads cannot be employed in the 
construction of city pavements. For all prac- 
tical purposes the state aid country road js 
built on top of the ground. The grading, ex- 
cept in unusual cases, is a minor matter. 
Cities and villages by ordinance fix the grade 
of public highways, and pavements of neces- 
sity must be built in conformity with the 
requirements of such ordinances. State aid 
roads running through cities and villages 
should be reinforced, built to grade, and of 
a greater width than 18 feet. 

The larger the population of a given city or 
village, the more desirable and necessary it 
becomes to place the municipality on the route 
of a trunk-line road. In the construction of 
trunk-line roads through cities and villages 
where the pavement is to be more than 18 feet 
in width, properly graded and reinforced, to- 
ward the cost of which state or county is to 
lend aid, the subterfuges referred to are im- 
mediately invoked. The municipality pro- 
ceeds to institute proceedings for the con 
struction of the entire pavement throug!) the 
municipality under 2 specification fixing prop- 
er grades and providing for reinforcemen' 
and curb, as well as alley and street returns, 
the adjustment of manholes and catch-basins 
and the construction of new manholes and 
catch-bas'ns where necessary, and the inlets 
thereto. The activities of the municipality are 
governed by local improvement laws, unde! 


the terms whereof the cost of construct:on ts 
paid by special assessment or special taxation, 
or both. If the owner of a lot or tract of land 


assessed or taxed for the pavement does not 
pay the assessment, the land in due course 
may be sold for taxes. Each step required to 
be taken by the municipality in the matter 0! 
obtaining a confirmation of the special assess 
ment or special tax and extending down to 
the construction of the improvement in stb- 
stantial conformity with the requirements 0! 
the specifications contained in the ordinance, 
constitutes one of the due processes of | by 
which property may be had or taken. This 
renders imperative compliance by the munic- 
pality with all the requirements of compl! 


THR AMPBRViCAy C7 
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cate! statutes, which teem with red tape. 
Phe « are no provisions in local improvement 
jay. (or the joint construction of a pavement 
thr ch a municipality by -state, county, and 
‘yal officials. When the assessment or 
cocc'al tax is confirmed for the cost of the 
vi cular pavement, the county supérinten- 
dent of highways arranges to have the city or 
village advertise for bids for the entire pave- 
ment to be constructed in the municipality, 
to be received the same day county bids are 
to be opened. Bear in mind that the munici- 
pality is advertising for bids for the construc- 
tion of the entire improvement—full, final, 
and complete. The county advertises for bids 
for the construction of an 18-foot strip 
through the municipality under the state and 
county specification, which differs from the 
specification contained in the municipal ordi- 
Prior to the spreading of the assess- 
ment for the cost of the municipal pavement, 
the county superintendent of highways esti- 
mates the cost to the county of constructing 
the 18-foot strip through the municipality 
under the state or county specification, and 
the municipal officer or commissioner spread- 
ing the assessment roll for the municipal 
pavement levies a public benefit against the 
municipality for the amount to be contributed 
by the state or the county. The municipality 
receives and accepts bids and proceeds to 
make an award of the contract for the entire 
improvement to the lowest responsible bidder. 
The county commissioners or board of super- 
visors then proceed to open bids for the cost 
of constructing an 18-foot strip under the 
state or county specification through the 
municipality. Of necessity, its award must 
be to the contractor whose bid has been ac- 
cepted by the municipality for the entire im- 
provement, otherwise the improvement cannot 
be built. 

To complicate matters all the more, most 
local improvement acts provide that where an 
improvement is to be paid for by special as- 
sessment or special taxation, or both, a 
majority of the property owners assessed for 
the improvement after a bid has been ac- 
cepted, may within ten days after notice of 
award has been posted, take over the construc- 
tion of the improvement, provided they agree 
to do the work for 10 per cent less than the 
amount of the accepted bid. This rarely hap- 
pens, but if it does, the lowest bid which has 
been accepted by the municipality is auto- 
matically thrown out, and unless the property 
Owners who take the contract for the con- 
struction of the entire improvement from the 
municipality obtain an assignment of the 


nance. 
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county contract, the improvement cannot be 
made. If the same person is awarded both 
city and county contracts, the improvement 
is constructed under the joint supervision of 
county and municipal engineers or inspectors 
employed by both. The municipality usually 
pays its share of the cost of the improvement 
in bonds issued to anticipate the collection of 
the special tax or special assessment, or both, 
as the case might be. The county or the 
state pays in cash. From the latter the con- 
tractor receives a sum equivalent to the esti- 
mated cost of building an ordinary standard 
18-foot road through the municipality. Upon 
rece pt of this money, he executes a double 
receipt—one to the county for the sum due 
under his contract with it, and one to the 
municipality for the amount of the public 
benefit levied against the municipality. The 
county is through, but the municipality must 
file a certificate in the court where the assess- 
ment was confirmed, certifying to the cost of 
the improvement, as well as to the fact that 
the improvement has been constructed in sub- 
stantial conformity with the requirements of 
the ordinance. There is a hearing on this 
final certificate, and when the court finally 
finds the facts stated in the certificate to be 
true, municipal authorities are permitted to 
proceed in due course with the collection of 
the special assessment or special tax levied 
for the cost of the improvement. 

Where trunk-line roads are constructed 
without reference to grade or drainage 
through settlements in unincorporated ter- 
ritory or small cities and villages under a 
state or county specification, we often find 
pavements higher than sidewalks. Consequent 
difficulties with storm-water are more easily 
imagined than described. Such pavements are 
a detriment to property owners, and means 
must be found to drain future pavements 
through such settlements or municipalities 
and properly grade them. 


Road and Bridge Laws 

The road and bridge laws should be modi- 
fied er amended in such manner as will per- 
mit decent cooperation and coordination be- 
tween state, county and municipal authori- 
ties in the construction of trunk-line roads 
through settlements and municipalities. In- 
stead of levying a public benefit against a 
municipality for the amount actually to be 
contributed by the state or the county, pro- 
vision should be made for a public benefit 
equivalent to the cost of the ordinary 18-foot 
path against the county, and such sum ought 
to be contributed in cash by the county to the 
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City of Richmond reduces emergency 
repair time 75% with Autocar 












One, two, three, and up she goes! Before putting this winch-equipped 
Autocar Truck in service, the City of Richmond used a crew of seven men to 
set up 35-foot poles by hand. With the Autocar only three men are required. 
It recently set up a 26-inch square, 45-foot concrete pole as easily as it 


handles wooden poles. On another occasion it picked up and set ten poles 
in half an hour. 


A few weeks ago, during a storm, two large trees were blown against 
the electric transmission line to the city pumping plant, putting it out of 
commission. With the water low in the reservoir, and fire danger intensified 
by the electric storm, quick action was necessary. Although one of the 
trees was down a hill, 50 yards from the road, the Autocar and its regular 
crew had the line working again in one hour and ten minutes, and the 
work was done without breaking the line mechanically. Before getting the 
Autocar, the quickest time for making such repairs was four hours. 











The Autocar Company, Ardmore. Pa. 


ESTABLISHES 1697 


Direct Factory ‘Autocar Sales and Service”’ Branches or Affiliated Representatives in 
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Autocar 


GaS and electric trucks 
EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 
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municipality. The county would be protected 
if the local improvement act, as well as the 


road and bridge laws, contained provisions 
providing for county as well as municipal in- 
spection during the construction period. The 


road and bridge laws should also be amended 
so as to make it mandatory on the part of 
state or county authorities to construct state 
aid roads through settlements (in unincorpo- 
rated territory) and cities or villages, with 
due regard to drainage and grade. A special 
tax should be levied against abutting property 
in unincorporated territory to pay for the 
cost of grading, reinforcement, and possibly 
additional width of pavement. Municipal au- 
thorities can take care of this under local im- 
provement laws. 

Taking into consideration the fact that the 
greater part of state license fees are paid by 
automobile owners in cities and villages, the 
laws in all states ought to be amended so that 


state or county aid can be extended toward 


the construction of trunk-line roads through 
cities and villages regardless of population 
in cases where roads cannot be paved with- 
out such aid. In the city of Chicago many 
main roads run through hundreds of acres of 
farming land. Trunk-line roads come to an 
abrupt end when the city limits are reached, 
so far as a good pavement is concerned. The 
additional cost to county or state of pave- 
ments through large cities where state or 
county aid is needed is nominal in comparison 
with the total expenditure of money through- 
cut the county or state for state aid roads, 
and the convenience of automobile owners 
would be greatly served by the continuous 
well-paved highways thereby secured. Any 
one who has had to make detours in order to 
avoid worn-out roads, unfit for use, will ap- 
preciate this. Owners of land abutting a 
trunk-line road in municipalities would gladly 
consent to have their property assessed for 
part of the expense of a wide pavement if 
state or county aid were available. 

It might prove more economical in the 
long run if a method were provided whereby 
county boards could have special assessments 
or special taxes confirmed for the cost of a 
paving improvement partly to be paid for by 
abutting landowners, the work to be done 
entirely under the jurisdiction of the county 
authorities, with some provision for laying 
pavement according to grade fixed by ordi- 
nance, 

Ways and means must be found to provide 
adequate funds to construct pavements of a 
permanent type. The better the type of pave- 
ment, the cheaper it is in the long run. Main- 
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tenance is more important than initial cost. 
f an extra inch in depth or reinforcement 
renders concrete pavements more durable and 
permanent, it is an injustice to the taxpayer 
to build them otherwise. Reduce the cost of 
maintenance, and more funds are available 
for road building. 

Revenue laws should be amended to compel 
assessors to raise the valuation of property 
abutting state or county aid roads. Property 
doubled and trebled in value by reason of the 
construction of a state or county aid road 
ought to have imposed upon it a greater tax 
burden. In Cook County the so-called farm 
lands, in many townships at least, are as- 
sessed on the same basis that they were 
twenty-five years ago, although values have 
gone up as much as 1000 per cent. I have in 
mind a single township where state and 
county aid roads have been constructed, the 
cost of which exceeds easily a million dollars, 
and there has been no appreciable increase in 
the assessed valuation of the vast amount of 
acreage abutting such highways. Many years 
ago, in this township, the assessors hit upon 
a standard valuation of $100 per acre. The 
owners still pay on this valuation. In this 
township it is difficult to purchase an acre of 
land anywhere for less than $800, and within 
a quarter of a mile of any of the concrete 
highways land is worth an average of $1,500 
an acre, some on the main highways as much 
as $3,000 an acre, yet it is assessed on the 
old basis of $100 per acre. 

A certain road in this same township is on 
the route of a state aid road under the hun- 
dred-mill‘on-dollar bond issue. Before the 
bond issue was approved, property along this 
highway could have been purchased at prices 
ranging from $400 to $750 per acre. Im- 
mediately after the election at which the bond 
issue was approved, land jumped to an aver- 
age price of $1,500 per acre. This road does 
not run through any important city or vil- 
lage, and the territory abutting it is ordinary 
farming country. A few days ago, 24 acres 
on this road at the intersection of another 
state aid road, neither paved as yet, sold for 
$2,000 per acre. These values are merely the 
result of anticipated construction. The taxes 
levied for the construction of roads built with 
the proceeds of Cook County bond issues are 
levied upon all the taxable property in Cook 
County. The incorporated cities and villages, 
including the city of Chicago, pay 95 per cent 
of all the taxes levied in Cook County. The 
city of Chicago probably contributes 90 per 
cent of the gross. The outlying property in 
unincorporated territory has increased in 
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One of a fleet of 857 White Trucks in the service of New York City. 


New York City Buys 97 
More White Trucks 


HE City of New York has placed another large order for motor trucks with 

The White Company, bringing the total of the city’s White Truck fleet up 
to 857, by far the largest fleet of trucks of one make in municipal service. The 
contract just awarded calls for 97 heavy-duty units for use by the Street Clean- 
ing Department and follows the purchase of 20 five-ton Whites by the Borough 
of Queens. 
The City of New York has been a user of White Trucks since 1911 and has effected 
big savings by motorizing its Street Cleaning and other departments. 
Official records of the city show that White Trucks have always given dependable 
and economical service. 
More than 500 cities operate upwards of 2,500 White Trucks. In routine and 
emergency they have become a necessary part of the machinery of municipal 
service. 


Write for Literature on White Trucks 
in Municipal Service. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 


WHITE TRUCKS 


MADE RIGHT — SOLD RIGHT — KEPT RIGHT 
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value in greater ratio than any other class of 
oronerty in the county, and yet the amount 
»{ taxes levied against thousands upon thou- 
sands of valuable acres is nominal. If valua- 
tions were honestly placed on property bene- 
Gted by the construction of state aid roads, a 
better type of pavement could be constructed 
with the revenue derived from property 
honestly assessed, and the cost of maintenance 
would thereby be decreased. Moreover, the 
development hastened by the construction of 
state aid roads would not be hindered by in- 
adequate school facilities due to the inability 
of rural school districts to raise the necessary 
funds for the proper schooling of children in 
territory rapidly filling with homes. 


1925 303 

If existing road laws are modified, in the 
light of the experience of state and county 
highway officials—who have performed so 
admirably, restricted as they have been,— 
with a view to keeping politics out of road 
building and allowing a wide latitude for the 
construction of trunk-line roads uninter- 
ruptedly between terminal points, with due 
regard to equitable division of expense be- 
tween state, county, and property- owners 
where drainage is necessary and greater width 
and depth are required, existing problems 
will disappear and a new era will be opened 
to us. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—A paper presented at the Annual 
Convention of the American Road Builders’ Association. 


Why Pasadena’s City Manager Resigned 


HE recent resignation of C. Wellington 

Koiner, President of the International 

City Managers’ Association, as city 
manager of Pasadena, Calif., gives emphasis 
to the importance, long recognized by munici- 
pal experts, of adopting the city manager plan 
aap charter amendment rather than by ordi- 
nance, 

In a three-page article in the August num- 
ber of the City Manager Magazine, Mr. 
Koiner outlines the political interference with 
the prerogatives of the city manager which 
brought about his resignation. To quote in 
part: 

“Such interference is made possible, on the part 
of the new board which took office in May, by 
reason of the fact that Pasadena’s charter is not 
a genuine city manager charter. Under the old 
board, composed of men who were experienced in 
orporation management, the city had the equiva- 
lent of the council-manager plan in that this 
ard delegated to the manager all of the powers 
that are customarily provided in the modern 
council-manager charter. 

“Unfortunately, at the time Pasadena’s charter 
was amended, establishing what purported to be 
uncil-manager plan, it did not specifically 
) the duties of the manager. This mistake 
was recognized at the time and it was planned to 
correct the error by again amending the charter 
alter two years, but everything went along so 
well that it was not done. The incoming board 
felt, however, that it would like to dictate the ap- 
pointments of heads of departments by not per- 
mitting the manager to make any except such as 
the majority of the board approved, or to main- 


tain « 


inline except as they might sanction it. 


Changes were made in the organization ordinance 
accomplishing their desires and resulting in the 
emasculation of the manager plan so far as it 
applied to Pasadena, making the manager noth- 
ing more nor less than an office boy or clerk to 
GS ee 


“The council-manager plan as applied to-day, 
and provided for on the part of the electorate in 
modern charters, delegates all administrative du- 
ties to the manager. It has been found by expe- 
rience that it is necessary to set up the duties of 
the manager by charter in such a way that 
tampering politicians cannot upset the plan by 
nullifying the authority that properly goes hand 
in hand with the responsibility of municipal ad- 
ministration. In other words, the people have 
learned by experience that it is easier to watch 
one man, in regard to administrative conduct of a 
city’s business, than it is to assign it to five, seven, 
or nine men and attempt to watch them. The 
manager can be removed at any time by the coun- 
cil, but it is a difficult thing for the electorate to 
remove the council for mismanagement of the 
city’s affairs until the term of the councilmen ex- 
pires. 

“It has also been found by experience that what 
is needed in economical city administration is con- 
tinuity of service. The council-manager plan un- 
der a modern charter provides for this. If the 
manager’s duties and powers can be changed at 
every election, then that city having such a 
charter had better sail under its true colors rather 
than attempt to propagate the idea that it has 
adopted the manager plan. Personally, I would 
rather see Pasadena revert to the mayor-council 
form of government than to weaken the manager 
plan in this way. I say this as one who 
thoroughly believes in the soundness of the coun- 


cil-manager plan as provided under the best city 
charters.” 
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Philadelphia eas Ford Tees 
Building Broad Street Subway 


Here indeed is further evidence of Ford trucking efficiency 
in the construction field. 


The Keystone State Construction Company was selected 
to build the Broad Street subway in Philadelphia. This 
company, in turn, chose Ford trucks to transport supplies 
and machinery on this job. This preference for Ford 
equipment was based on the ready handling of these units, 
their speed and low operative and maintenance expense 
as well as small first cost. 


Ford trucks serve the small contractor equally as well as 
the large one. Whether the hauls are short or long, Ford 
efficiency speeds up the job and reduces the overhead. 


Your nearest Authorized Ford Dealer will gladly aid you in 
determining how effectively Ford trucks can serve you. 
He will arrange a demonstration to suit your convenience. 
Call him on the ’phone today. 


Ford One Ton Truck Chassis $365 F. O. B. Detroit 
With Open Cab and Express Body $485—-Closed Cab $20 extra 





Ford 
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Proportional Representation Upheld in 
Cleveland 


Proposed Charter Amendment Defeated 


By Mayo Fesler 


Director, The Citizens League of Cleveland 







ARLY in May the Cuyahoga Democratic 
5 Club, composed of a group of young 

men of that party, announced that an 
mendment would be initiated proposing to 
strike out the proportional representation 
method of election from the Cleveland city 
manager charter and to return to the ward 


resentatives of all groups and organizations 
and proceeded to make a vigorous campaign 
against the amendment. The Proportional 
Representation League sent an assistant sec- 
retary, George Hallet, Jr., to Cleveland with 
a generous contribution of funds to aid in 
the campaign. Two newspapers lined up with 































plurality method of the charter defense 
election. This action group and two with 
followed am attack A Significant Decision the Political party 
by Newton D. Baker At a special election on August 11, the organizations. 
on proportional rep- voters of Cleveland defeated = per The Citizens 
comin at a to do away by charter amendment wit League prepared a 
resent she di the proportional representation method gv ' ett forth 
Democratic dinner of voting in that city. In thus retaining report setting for 
some weeks previous the gwcomgy | feature of its city man- the arguments for 
to that date. ager charter, Cleveland has rendered a and against P. R. 
The Citizens verdict which will doubtless give an im- and took a poll of its 
oe portant impetus to the spread of P. R. : ee ‘ 
League, in an open as a method of electing the governing 5,000 members. The 
communica- bodies of American cities. vote was three to one 
tion, urged the Cuya- in favor of a fair 
ho ga Democratic and further trial of 


Club not to initiate the amendment until P. R. 
had been given a fair trial. The League 
pointed out that only one election had been 
held under the new method and that this had 
resulted in a better council than in recent 
years. The League also pointed out the un- 
fairness of forcing an election in the middle 
of the summer. 

The Cuyahoga Club group, however, per- 
sisted in its intention, secured the support of 
both the political organizations, utilized the 
office staff of the Board of Elections in circu- 
lating the petitions, and late in May filed pe- 
titions purporting to contain 34,400 signa- 
tures, 

The Citizens League investigated the peti- 
tions and reported that they were filled with 
fraud, perjury, and invalidity. But the Board 
of Elections, which had not only assisted in 
circulating the petitions but had passed upon 
their sufficiency, certified to the City Council 
that sufficient valid signatures were attached 
to the petitions, and the council called the 
election for August 11, the date of the regular 
party primary, 

The supporters of the charter organized a 
Charter Defense Committee composed of rep- 
























proportional representation. The newspapers 
carried a series of articles daily, containing 
arguments for and against the amendment. 
Councilman A. R. Hatton, author of the 
Charter, debated in the newspapers with 
Maurice Maschke, Republican leader in Ohio. 
Street corner meetings were held and speak- 
ers were sent out by both sides over the city 
to speak for and against the amendment. 


On the afternoon preceding the election the 
Charter Defense Committee distributed 170,- 
000 copies of a four-page newspaper entitled 
“A Fair Trial for P. R.—City Manager 
Charter.” This contained the arguments for 
P. R., a statement of the defects of the 
amendment, cartoons from the daily papers, a 
map showing the proposed gerrymander of 
the city in the 33 wards, and quotations from 
prominent citizens, 

The chief arguments advanced by the op- 
ponents of P. R., in favor of the proposed 
amendment, were: 


(a) P. R. is a confusing and complicated 
method of voting. 

(b) P. R. tends to develop racial and re- 
ligious groups. 





















Fourteen wards have no representa- 
tion in the City Council. 

oarty leaders insisted that the amend- 

met .s not aimed at the city manager fea- 


tu! ‘ the charter, but only at the method 
of tion. They claimed to be unanimously 
in of retaining the city manager form 
of government. 
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outlook for municipal bonds is entirely 
ble. The volume of borrowing by states 
ties has been declining steadily since May, 
is entirely reasonable to expect a sufficient 
buying commencing about September 
in up the floating supply of bonds and 
actual scarcity of attractive issues. 
ials who have been delaying bond offer- 
ng the recent inactive summer months 
find conditions sufficiently satisfactory 
proposals from the bond houses. 
‘lowing is a list of the most important 


state, municipal and district bonds sold 
month of August: 
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would result in a minority coun- 
cil. 

The defenders of the charter centered their 
attack on the fraudulent nature of the initia- 
tive petition, the defects in the proposed 
amendment, and the union of the two political 
parties in the effort to put over the amend- 


ment. The attack on political bossism and 
lection machinery seemed to 

ents in the campaign. 
he election on August II was 
),918 against the amendment. 
f the registered voters took 
+ to the polls. The political 
orced the issue and were 
own chosen ground and on 
The net result of the cam- 
R. is better understood, the 
ns have betrayed their fun- 
ss, and the political atmos- 
id has been cleared. Coun- 
tton, who bore the brunt of 
| the other independent coun- 
the race for re-election and 
ready on to induce a larger 
rade candidates to enter the 

< cil at the fall election. 
Int. Net 
Rate Yield 
vality Maturity To % 
ieee 1926-55 4 3.99 
N. Y. 1935-46 44 4.07 
Mass.. 1926-55 4&4% 4.08 
765,000 Maryland ........ 1928-40 4% 4.10 
235,000 Delaware ........ 1926-72 4% 4.20 
500,000 Alameda Co., Calif. 1926-28 5 4.22 
‘ 9 Rockford, Iil. 1945 4% 4.24 
j0 Baltimore, Md. 1933-61 4&5 4.30 
$50,900 Petersburg, Va.... 1945 & 65 414 4.45 
2,000,000 Los Angeles, Calif. 1926-65 414 4.49 
1,349,500 New Orleans, La.. 1927-36 44 4.58 
500,000 Halifax Co., N. C. 1940 4% 4.62 
500,000 Glendale City Sch. 

2 Dist., Calif. 1926-65 5 4.61 
1,793,000 Miami, Fla. ..... 1927-35 44 4.73 
500,000 Galveston Co., Tex. 1926-55 5 4.86 
500,000 Orlando, Fla. .... 1926-35 5 4.93 
760,000 Seminole Co., Fla. 1926-55 514 5.15 
1,290,000 Alachua Co., Fila, 

Spec. Rd. & Bridge 

Dist. No. 1..... 1927-51 BY, 5.41 
750,000 Flagler and Volusia 

Cos., Fla., Ocean 

Shore Imp. Dist. 1929-52 6 5.94 
1,000,000 Roosevelt Water 

Conservation Dist., 

0 ae 1936-55 6 7,07 
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Public Confidence Is the True Test of Merit 


Thousands of GMC users express their faith in GMC hy 
the surest sign—repeat orders. They know that GMC 
never sits back and rests in self-satisfaction every time it 
does a good job. GMC keeps right on working hard to do 
a still better job of furnishing high-grade performance 
with economy. These haulage buyers use GMC’s continu- 
ous advance in the furthering of their own progress. Why 
don’t you investigate GMC’s performance records? 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pontiac, Michics” 


General Motors Trucks 
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Fourteen wards have no representa- 
tion in the City Council. 

irty leaders insisted that the amend- 
.s not aimed at the city manager fea- 
‘ the charter, but only at the method 
on. They claimed to be unanimously 
- of retaining the city manager form 
rnment. 

chief arguments of the friends of P. 
inst the amendment, were: 


P. R. is the simplest possible method 
of voting, and one which any 
twelve-ycar-old child can under- 
stand. 

P. R. insures majority control with 

minority representation. 

R. promotes tolerance and allays 
antagonism between racial and 
religious groups. 

_R. has not been given a fair trial, 
having been used in only one 
election. 

(he proposed amendment which pro- 
vidés for the election of 33 coun- 
cilmen from unequal wards with- 
out provisions for an elimination 
primary, is exceptionally bad and 





UNICIPALITIES which floated loans dur- 
M ing the month of August found it necessary 
to pay a slightly higher rate for the ac- 
tion than that prevailing in earlier 
In July the bond market was unusually 
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ials who have been delaying bond offer- 
the recent inactive summer months 
find conditions sufficiently satisfactory 
proposals from the bond houses. 
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would result in a minority coun- 
cil. 

The defenders of the charter centered their 
attack on the fraudulent nature of the initia- 
tive petition, the defects in the proposed 
amendment, and the union of the two political 
parties in the effort to put over the amend- 
ment. The attack on political bossism and 
misuse of the elect‘on machinery seemed to 
be telling arguments in the campaign. 

The result of the election on August II was 
20,353 for and 20,918 against the amendment. 
Only one-fifth of the registered voters took 
the trouble to go to the polls. ‘The political 
party leaders forced the issue and were 
whipped on their own chosen ground and on 
their own terms. The net result of the cam- 
paign is that P. R. is better understood, the 
party organizations have betrayed their fun- 
damental weakness, and the political atmos- 
phere in Cleveland has been cleared. Coun- 
cilman A. R. Hatton, who bore the brunt of 
the campaign, and the other independent coun- 
cilmen will be in the race for re-election and 
a movement is already on to induce a larger 
number of high-grade candidates to enter the 
race for the council at the fall election. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By Sanders Shanks, Jr. 


Editor, The Bond Buyer 


Int. Net 
: Rate Yield 
Amount Municipality Maturity % % 
$865,000 Lynn, Mass. ..... 1926-55 4 3.99 
244,000 Nassau Co., N. Y. 1935-46 4% 4.07 
300,000 Fall River, Mass.. 1926-55 4&44% 4.08 
765,000 Maryland ........ 1928-40 4% 4.10 
235,000 Delaware ........ 1926-72 4% 4.20 
500,000 Alameda Co., Calif. 1926-28 5 4.22 
. 9 Rockford, Ill. ... 1945 4% 4.24 
10 Baltimore, Md. 1933-61 4&5 4.30 
Sage Petersburg, Va.... 1945&65 4% 4.45 
2,000,000 Los Angeles, Calif. 1926-65 44 4.49 
1,349,500 New Orleans, La.. 1927-36 44 4.58 
500,000 Halifax Co., N. C. 1940 4% 4.62 
500,000 Glendale City Sch. 
7 Dist., Calif. .... 1926-65 5 4.61 
1,793,000 Miami, Fla. ..... 1927-35 4, 4.73 
500,000 Galveston Co., Tex. 1926-55 5 4.86 
500,000 Orlando, Fla. .... 1926-35 5 4.93 
760,000 Seminole Co., Fla. 1926-55 4 5.15 
1,290,000 Alachua Co., Fla, 
Spec. Rd. & Bridge 
| 2? SS Soe 1927-51 371 5.41 
750,000 Flagler and Volusia 
Cos., Fla., Ocean 
Shore Imp. Dist. 1929-52 6 5.94 
1,000,000 Roosevelt Water 
Conservation Dist., 
Ms wawese pees 1936-55 6 7.07 
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Has need of the economies insured by this equipment. 

With this attachment for a Fordson and one man to operate 
it, the less important streets of city or town can be graded, 
scraped and rolled. In winter it removes snow cheaper and 
quicker than can be done in any other way. 

For parks, playgrounds, golf grounds, allotments and in 
contracting and construction work, the Hadfield-Penfield 
“One Man” Grader will cut the time and costs of earth 
moving. In back filling and ditching it saves a lot. 

Built of excellent material, lasts long, works»faithfully. 

Hadfield-Penfield Rigid Rail Tracks make a Crawler of a 
Fordson. Flat treads for city streets. 


Send for Descriptive Literature 


The Hadfield -Penfield Steel Co. 






Bucyrus, Ohio 
RIGID 
RAIL 


TRACKS 
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sity il’s Determination of Necessity for 
et Pg meen Conclusive, if Reasonable 


Upholding a special assessment for widening the 
paved portion of streets in the case of City of 
Carbondale vs. Reith, 147 Northeastern Reporter, 
422, the Illinois Supreme Court said: 

“It is suggested that the difficulty might per- 
haps be met by requiring vehicles to park on only 
one side of the street. It is possible that the 
dificulty might be lessened by traffic rules regulat- 
ing times and places for parking, but it is appar- 
ent that the condition shown by the evidence re- 
quires some remedy. What that remedy should 
be was a question which the city council was 
called upon to determine, and the ordinance in 
question records its conclusion. The questions of 
the necessity of a local improvement, its character, 
where, when, and how it shall be constructed and 
paid for, are legislative in their nature, and have 
heen committed by the Legislature to the deter- 
mination of the city council, When that deter- 
mination has been expressed in an ordinance, it is 
in general conclusive, but is still subject to the 
general rule that, where the Legislature has 
granted to a municipal corporation power to 
legislate on a particular subject without prescrib- 
ing the terms of such legislation, an ordinance 
passed in pursuance of the power must be reason- 
able exercise of it or the ordinance will be pro- 
nounced invalid.” 


Privileged Character of Newspaper Reports 

of Municipal Proceedings 

The law of libel and slander is so limited as to 
exempt certain things said, written or printed in 
connection with proceedings in courts, legisla- 
tures, ete.; public policy decreeing that freedom 
of utterance in such proceedings be not restricted 
through fear of being called upon to defend an 
action for libel or slander. In a recent case 
(Leininger vs. New Orleans Item Publishing 
Company, 101 Southern Reporter, 411) the Louis- 
iana Supreme Court applied the principle to 
municipal proceedings, saying: 

“A report, by a newspaper, of proceedings had 
at a public meeting of a municipal council, in 
which proceedings the public has an interest, when 
the report is a fair and accurate one of the pro- 
ceedings had, is privileged, even though it con- 
tains matter defamatory of another. . . . Re- 
ports of such proceedings are privileged in the 
same manner as are reports of judicial proceed- 
ings. . . . It is not necessary in reports of 
judicial proceedings, and hence of the proceedings 
of municipal councils, ‘that the report should be 
verbatim; nor is absolute accuracy essential so 
long as the report is substantially correct. A few 
slight accidental errors will not destroy the privi- 
lege, provided the whole report, as published, pro- 
duces materially the same effect on the mind of 


the reader as an absolutely correct report would 
have done.’ ” 
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A City May Engage in Business Incidental to 
Public Utilities ated by It 

May a city, which owns and operates a water- 
works and an electric light plant, engage in the 
plumbing business as an incident to such opera- 
tions? This question was answered in the 
affirmative when lately submitted to the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals in the case of City of Mayfield 
vs. Phipps, 263 Southwestern Reporter, 37. In 
this case the question was somewhat narrowed by 
the fact that the plumbing business was to be car- 
ried on, not out of general taxes, but out of 
profits of the operation of the plants. 

The Court finds the prevailing rule throughout 
the country to be that if a “business is such as 
to come within the regulatory power of the munic- 
ipality, because of its quasi-public nature, it may 
be authorized by the Legislature in the absence of 
constitutional inhibitions to itself engage in that 
particular business for the benefit of the public, 
and when it does so it is not perfortning strictly 
a governmental function, but it is exercising what 
the opinions hold as its right to conduct the par- 
ticular business so impressed with public pur- 
poses for the public good. : 

Whether it is a wise or unwise policy for a 
municipality to carry its product from its streets 
into private residences, and in so doing engage in 
a private business, is a question with which we 
have nothing to do, since our task is performed 
when we apply the existing law to the particular 
question as presented by the concrete facts. Of 
course, we would not be understood as holding 
that a city, without being the owner of such 
public utilities, could embark in the plumbing or 
any other strictly private business; but in so far 
as that business is connected with its plant, which 
it lawfully owns and has the right to operate, 
the law seems to be clear that it has the right 
to perform it; but it could not either furnish 
material or workmen to perform the same service 
to an independently or privately owned plant, 
since its right rests solely upon its incidental 
power growing out of its ownership.” 


Sale of Sport Equipment in Parks Properly 
Permitted by Park Board Where Reasonably 


Necessary for Enjoyment of Park 


Under general statutory control over parks, the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals holds in the recent 
case of Sutcliffe Company vs. City of Louisville, 
266 Southwestern Reporter, 375, that commission- 
ers may permit sale of golf equipment in a park 
containing golf links, especially where the grounds 
are considerably distant from private stores deal- 
ing in such supplies. The Court said: 

“Tt has been held that the devotion of a reason- 
able portion of a public park to tennis courts, 
croquet grounds, baseball grounds and a golf 
course, with suitable appliances for these forms 
of public amusement and recreation, comes strictly 
within the proper and legitimate uses for which 
public parks are created. The park board may 
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Above: East River 
Drive, Olean, N.Y. 
“Tarvia-X”’, 1922. 








A complete road service 
Lower right: Road gan 
at your command—__sridening eid penement i 
hme kind of road-work is on your pro- Upper Left: Grand Concow ; 


gram! New construction, maintenance or id Boulevard, New York 
repairs? Whatever it is, bear these two facts — #9." Tarvia-BM since 1911. 


in mind: 
There is a suitable and efficient Tarvia service 
for every type of road job—large or small— Tarvia 
state highway system or two blocks. And— Service 
There is a grade of Tarvia which is definitely Chapter IX 


right for every paving requirement. 

No matter what the job is—no matter what 
your paving problems are—you can be sure of 
(1) the intelligent cooperation of trained Tarvia 
men; (2) the unvarying quality of the product 
because of Barrett Research Control and (3) 
Tarvia “‘on-the-dot” delivery service. 


The Anti Company 












New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland Cinet i Pittsburgh 
Detroit Kansas City Birmingham Dallas 
ro) ee S Salt lake City — —_ 
Baltimore Syracuse New Orleans Rochester 
Providence Buffalo 
In Canada: 
@\ fi Via, THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 
For Road Construction Wisives . Stilitax, WB: 


Repair and Maintenance 
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. privilege for a public stage route with 
; and waiting-rooms in a park, where the 
‘) run stages is confined to their operating 
- sole purpose of carrying visitors into and 
the park or from one part of it to another, 
nay grant a concession to hold in a public 
-ace meets for short periods of time for the 
—nment of the public, although it cannot by 
erant the use and control of a part of the 
for a race track, so as to practically deprive 
‘blic of its enjoyment. In such parks it is 
mon for the board to grant concessions where 
.omething to eat and light drinks may be sold. 
+ some years the Cherokee Golf Club has sold 
|,, and 300 lockers have been maintained in 

isch the players are allowed to keep their golf 
equipment. The board has, undoubtedly, author- 
ty to maintain the golf course and to do these 
things which are reasonably necessary for its 
proper enjoyment by the public.” 


Order Requiring Removal of Gasoline Pumps 
from Within Bounds of Public Highways— 
Upheld 

Not even the Legislature can authorize a 
municipality to permit maintenance of permanent 
tructures in streets for private business purposes, 
holds the Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court in the case of McCoy vs. Jordan, 
20 New York Supplement, 109. The opinion up- 
holds the validity of an order requiring removal 
of gasoline pumps erected within the bounds of 
public highways in the village of Peekskill. Pre- 
siding Justice Kelly, who wrote the opinion of 
the Court, observed : 


“There are many and increasing demands for 
necessaries for our private health, comfort, and 
happiness, food, clothing, fuel, and the like, and 
for other conveniences of modern life; but 
hitherto purveyors and purchasers have been com- 
pelled to carry on their transactions on private 
property. I hope I am alive to the demands of 
progressive Civilization but I think we should not 
lose sight of the fundamentals: The ‘king’s high- 
way’ has hitherto been regarded as belonging to 
all the people. I hesitate to countenance further 
encroachments upon it for private gain. If pri- 
vate stations for supplying oil and fuel may be 
erected upon it, I do not know where we aie to 


draw the line.” 


City Held te Have No Power to Furnish Water 
Free for Church Swimming Pool 


Neither the charter nor the ordinances of the 
city authorized its mayor to contract with the 
church to furnish free water for a swimming pool 
operated by the latter, according to the decision 
ot the Texas Court of Civil Appeals in the case 
of City of Fort Worth vs. First Baptist Church 
of Fort Worth, 268 Southwestern Reporter, 1016. 
he Court observed, in passing : 


“It may be, and it will be conceded, that under 
the terms of the charter of the city, the city may 
lawiully provide swimming pools for the use and 
benetit of its citizens, and may contract to that 
cnd. but it cannot, under the authorities, dele- 
gate, ‘or all time, such power to a private citizen 
or corporation, together with the incidental powers 
ot reculation, fixing fees or charges, and prescrib- 
ing rules of conduct for the maintenance of order 
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and the health and safety of its citizens, etc.” 

And, since the contract was invalid, the Court 
holds that the city was not estopped to refuse 
further service under it because service had been 
furnished for some years. Nor was the city so 
estopped because the church had permitted the 
city to use its auditorium for public gatherings; 
such use of the auditorium not forming any part 
of the legal consideration for furnishing the water 
service, 


City May Make Reasonable Regulations 
for Safety of Railroad Crossings 

Charter or statutory power in a city to provide 
for the general welfare authorizes reasonable regu- 
lation of street crossings over railroad tracks, 
according to the decision reached by the Georgia 
Supreme Court in the case of City of Acworth 
vs. Western & Atlantic Railroad Company, 126 
Southeastern Reporter, 454. But it was decided 
that it was unreasonable and unconstitutional for 
the city in this case to attempt to require the rail- 
road company to substitute watchmen at crossings 
for automatic warning devices. The Court said: 

“If the public safety requires the employment 
of watchmen at these crossings, the fact that the 
execution of the plan would involve expenditure 
so heavy as to impair the efficiency of the rail- 
road as an agency of interstate commerce, or even 
cripple the company financially, would not render 
these ordinances violative of the Federal 
Constitution. eS there was 
abundant evidence to justify the judge in finding 
and holding that the installation and operation of 
the signaling device known as a wigwag at these 
crossings dispensed with the necessity of keep- 
ing watchmen there.” 


Municipality in Ohio Held to Have No Power 
to Create Courts and Appoint Judges 


Under the constitution of Ohio the municipali- 
ties of that state have no power to create courts 
and appoint judges thereof, held the Supreme 
Court of the state in the recent case of State vs. 
Hutsinpiller, 147 Northeastern Reporter, 647. 
The Court said: 


“Afterall, no power of local self-government 
in the municipality is interfered with by this 
denial of the power to create courts. All the 
executive, legislative, proprietary, and general 
governmental powers incident to municipal gov- 
ernment may still be exercised, and legal rights, 
arising under state law and municipal ordinance, 
be measured by local judges sitting in courts cre- 
ated under constitutional sanction, applicable alike 
to all nmunicipalities of the state. The power of 
local self-government under such a court can be 
as well exercised as under a court created by 
local charter. It is the law that is to be con- 
strued and interpreted, and it is the same in any 
court, but the court itself can only be created by 
the power authorized by the Constitution.” 


Ordinance Requiring Sewer Connection Upheld 

That it will involve considerable expense for 
a property owner to make connection with city 
sewers does not render him immune from the 
provision of an ordinance requiring such connec- 
tion, held the South Carolina Supreme Court in 
the case of City of Columbia vs. Shaw, 127 South- 
eastern Reporter, 722. 
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A snow covered street with a single plowed 
lane along its center is certainly a single 
track affair. Traffic can’t move along it with 
any degree of speed. Tie-ups are frequent. 
Half the street is wasted. 


It is but one step better than no street at 
all. Ask a few of the many automobile 
owners in your town—or the doctors, the 
merchants, the fire department, folks that 
have to hurry. 


You can widen that lane by hiring a gang of 
hand laborers to shovel the snow into trucks 
or wagons. But shovelers are slow and they 
cost a lot of money. 


That’s the big reason why cities all over the 
country are swinging to the Barber-Greene 
Snow-Loader. It can replace as many as 200 
men. It can often clear a stretch of street in 
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<> Say Goodbye to Single 
Track Streets this Winter 


fifteen minutes that a shovel gang couldn't 
clear in four hours. 


Trucks and wagons don’t have to wait for 
ten to fifteen minutes for loading. That 
becomes a touch and go affair. As a result, 
fewer trucks can do more work. 


And in the summer, the Barber-Greene can 
be converted into an efficient bucke* loader. 
That makes it a year-’round saving and 
earning proposition. A goodly portion of the 
money that was formerly spent on snow 
shovelers can be devoted to the building of 
new streets—a tangible town improvement 
and then as a converted bucket loader, the 
Barber-Greene will help. 


Our latest Snow Removal Booklet shows 
how towns and cities are making use of this 
efficient Barber-Greene. Send for a copy. 


in Fifty Cities—515 W. Park Ave., Aurora, III. 


GREENE 


Self ucket Loaders 


Diggers ‘WSnow Loaders . . . . Coal Feeders 
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Recent Zoning Ordinances and Enabling Acts 
Florma.—Act, approved June 2, 1925, following 
model act of Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., enabling municipalities in the 
county of Pinellas to adopt zoning regulations. 
Ipano.—Enabling act, cities of the first class, 1925, 
ch. 174. 
Looe in effect April 25, 1925, amend- 
ing enabling act 1921, ch. 225. 
Kansas.—Act, 1925, ch. 100, amending enabling 
act, now Rev. Stats. 1923, sec. 13-1101. 
Ruope Istanp.—Act, 1925, ch. 746, amending 
enabling acts, 1922, ch. 2299, and 1923, ch. 538, 
for Westerly. 
Sovurn Daxora.—Act, March 10, 1925, author- 
izing owners of real property in cities to enter 
into zoning covenants. ; 
Roanoke, VA—Zoning provisions in Building 
Code. 


Recent Zoning Decisions 
Connecticut.—The Christian Science Monitor 


perior Court of Connecticut, in the case of the 
City of Hartford v. Butler and Katz, sustaining 
the constitutionality of the state zoning enabling 
act and the Hartford zoning ordinance. A num- 
ber of interesting legal points seem to have been 
involved in the case, but cannot profitably be dis- 
cussed without the text of the decision, which is 
not at this time available. 

New YorK.—Application of Wulfson v. Burden, 
Inspector of Buildings of Mount V-rnon, Appel- 
late Division, Second Department. Application 
for mandamus to permit the erection of an apart- 
ment house partly in a residential district and 
partly in a business district, contrary to the pro- 
visions of the zoning ordinance in this respect, 
and also in that it did not set back from lot lines 
as required of such a house in these districts. 
In the August “Zoning Notes” the decision in the 
Supreme Court granting the application on the 
ground that the zoning ordinance was invalid in 
these respects was given. In the Appellate Divi- 
sion, by a unanimous decision the Court sustains 
the zoning ordinance and refuses the application, 
thus reversing the decision below. The upper 
court decides the point “as a matter of law and 
Not in the exercise of discretion.” 

This decision by a unanimous court probably 
establishes in this state the validity under a proper 
ordinance of suitable provisions establishing resi- 
dential districts from which apartments are ex- 
cluded. A similar decision (Application of Head- 
ley v. Fennell) in the Supreme Court, sustained 
by the Appellate Division, will be found in our 
August “Zoning Notes.” 

People v. Stanton (County Court, Nassau 
Cownty), 125 Misc. 215. An ordinance of the vil- 
lage of Malverne provided that automobiles when 





Prepared by Frank B. Williams 
Author of “The Law of City Planning and Zoning” 


From data collected by the Zoning Committee of New York (233 Broadway) 
Mr. Williams may be addressed in care of Tue 
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stored outside a garage must be kept at least 
60 feet from the street and screened from view. 
Defendant, who had maintained a garage in the 
village for several years before the ordinance was 
passed was convicted of violating it. Held that, 
as no question of public health, morals, comfort, 
or safety was involved, and defendant has ac- 
quired a vested right in his business as located, 
the ordinance as to him was invalid, and the con- 
viction must be reversed. 

NortH Daxkota.—City of Bismarck v. Hughes, 
District Court, Fourth District, June 13, 10925. 
Provisions creating a residential district from 
which apartment houses are excluded, are con- 
stitutional. 

Onto.—City of Youngstown, et al. v. Kahn 
Brothers Building Co., Court of Appeals, Mahon- 
ing County, May 19, 1925. A provision in an 
ordinance establishing a fraction only of the terri- 
tory of a municipality into a district, and pro- 
viding that no building which is intended to be 
used as a dwelling shall be erected within the dis- 
trict except as a single- or two-family dwelling, 
in a case where the record shows that the district 
is a most healthful part of the municipality in 
which to erect an apartment house and that the 
public health, morals, and safety of the district 
and of the entire municipality will not be impaired 
by the erection of such an apartment house, con- 
stitutes a taking of property without due process 
of law and a taking of private property for public 
use without compensation, and is invalid. 

Pritz v. Messer, Court of Appeals, Hamilton 
County, May 19, 1925. 

An ordinance enacted by a municipality under 
proper enabling legislation, dividing the whole 
territory of the nrunicipality into districts accord- 
ing to a comprehensive plan which, in the interest 
of the public health, public safety, and public 
morals, regulates the uses and the location of 
buildings and other structures and of premises to 
be used for trade, industry, residence, or other 
specific uses, the height, bulk, or location of build- 
ings and other structures thereafter to be erected 
or altered, including the percentage of lot occu- 
pency, setback building lines, and the area of 
yards, courts and other spaces, and for such pur- 
poses divides the city into zones or districts of 
such number, shape, and area as are suited to 
carry out such purposes, and provides a method 
of administration therefor and prescribes penal- 
ties for the violation of such provisions, is a valid 
and constitutional enactment. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Appeal of White from Board 
of Abpeals of Pittsburgh, Superior Court, West- 
ern District, July 9, 1925. Section 32 of the zoning 
ordinance provides: “First area district—In this 
district the minimum dimensions of yards and 
other open spaces, and the area of lot required per 
family housed thereon, shall be as follows: Front 
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Firestone 








Removable Maxi-Cushion 
for Light Trucks 2:52. 


fitting the same wheels, with the same simple attachments 
—in sizes 30x3%, 32x41%, 33x5 and 30x5. It gives operators 
full-time truck operation, by eliminating puncture delays— 


and full truck economy in protective cushioning and long 
mileage. 


Note the Firestone offset pocket construction that gives 
extra strength, capacity and distribution of heat and strain. 
Under the wide, gripping tread there is a full depth of 
tough, slow-wearing rubber. 


The nearest Firestone Service Dealer will show you how 
operators are profiting by keeping a set of R. M. C. Tires 
on hand for use on rush jobs and rugged work. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . (Gf cnualent. 
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(a) There shall be a front yard having a 
of not less than 15 feet. 

When the front wall of 80 per cent of all 
‘ildings on one side of a street between two 
cting streets have been kept back from the 
+ line, no building hereafter erected or altered 
be placed nearer to the street line than the 
e established by the majority of the 80 
nt at the time of the passage of this ordi- 
» ¢ Bee 


e house is on Evaline Street between Har- 
Street and Friendship Avenue; in the same 
and fronting on the same side of the street, 
.) houses (15 single and 7 double houses) ; 
ditional house in the square fronts on Friend- 
\venue and this house is built 2.2 feet from 
street line of Evaline Street; 4 houses are 
+ back from 22 to 25 feet; the others are built 
about 40 feet. All except the corner house 
ting on Friendship Avenue have open front 
hes varying in width from about 7 to 10 feet, 
tending toward the street that distance. * * * 
he ordinance purports to zone the entire city, 
it-up as well as unbuilt. Section 32 (b) estab- 
; a building line on streets wholly or par- 
built-up. Consideration of the section will 
lose that the line may be further back from 
street line on one side of the street than on the 
r, and even on the same side of the street its 
listance from the street line may vary in different 
quares, its location depending wholly on how far 
hack (if at all) a house or houses had already 
n built, and if but one house had been built, 
ine would seem to control all the other lot 
ers. If no house has been built, 32 (a) would 
m to require all builders to recede at least 
fae = oe 

n view of the haphazard results of the arbi- 
ry municipal action expressed in the ordinance, 

t is helpful to consider what was said by the 
Supreme Court of a situation having essential 
elernents in common with this (in Eubank v. Rich- 
mond, 226 U. S. 137) where the police power 
was also put forward to justify an ordinance re- 
quiring the authorities to establish building lines 
on separate squares, not less than 5 nor more than 
30 feet back of public streets and across private 
roperty at the request of the owners of two- 
rds of the property abutting on a street. The 
t said: ‘It leaves no discretion in the com- 
mittee on streets as to whether the street line shall 
hall not be established in a given case. The 
1 of the committee is determined by two- 
hirds of the property owners. In other words, 
t of the property owners fronting on the block 
determine the extent of use that other owners 
shall make of their lots, and against the restric- 
tion they are impotent. * * * In what way is 
the public safety, convenience, or welfare served 
nferring such power? The statute and ordi- 
. while cofferring the power on some prop- 
lders to virtually control and dispose of 
roper rights of others, creates no standard 
hich the power thus given is to be exercised; 
words, the property holders who desire 
e the authority to establish the line may 
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do so solely for their own interest or even capri- 
ciously. Taste (for even so arbitrary a thing as 
taste may control) or judgment may vary in lo- 
calities, indeed in the same locality. There may 
be one taste or judgment of comfort or conveni- 
ence on one side of a street and a different one 
on the other. There may be diversity in other 
blocks; and viewing them in succession, their 
building lines may be continuous or staggering 
(to adopt a word of the mechanical arts) as the 
interests of certain of the property owners may 
prompt against the interest of others. The only 
discretion, we have seen, which exists in the 
street committee, or in the committee of public 
safety, is in the location of the line between 5 
and 30 feet. It is hard to understand how public 
comfort or convenience, much less public health, 
can be promoted by a line which may be so vari- 
ously disposed.’ 226 U. S. 143. 

“Section 32 (b) cannot be sustained as a law- 
ful exercise of the police power in the circum- 
stances disclosed in this record.” 

The judgment of the court below, a summary 
of which will be found in our “Zoning Notes” 
for August, 1924, was reversed. 


Recent Zoning Literature 


Our readers will remember that the zoning reg- 
ulation of Boston, Mass., was enacted as a state 
statute. That statute, on June 5, 1925, had been 
in operation one year, and Miss Elizabeth M. 
Herlihy, Secretary of the City Planning Board, 
and Clerk of the Board of Zoning Adjustment of 
Boston, in honor of its birthday, has written an 
article descriptive of its operation and effect dur- 
ing the year. The article will be found in the 
Boston Real Estate Exchange Bulletin for July, 
1925. 

“Zoning for Iowa Cities and Towns” is the title 
of Bulletin No. 52 of the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. The Bulletin is 
by Rolland S. Wallis, and is dated June 10, 1925. 

Zoning in New York City—The Report of the 
Chief Engineer of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment of the City of New York for 1923 
has just appeared. It contains, on pages 38, 96, 
and 112, a detailed account of official action with 
regard to zoning in the city during the year. 


Home Rule and Zoning in New York 


For technical reasons connected with the method 
of its passage, the Appellate Division, by a unan- 
imous court, has declared the home rule constitu- 
tional amendment, and the local laws passed under 
it, to be invalid. The case reaching this conclu- 
sion (Schieffelin v. Mills, Commissioner of Plant 
and Structures of New York City, reported in 
New York Law Journal July 9, 1925) will un- 
doubtedly be carried to the highest court of the 
state. Just how much zoning power cities pos- 
sessed under home rule in New York had not 
been as yet determined, but several cities had 
passed local zoning laws. The fate of the case in 
the upper court is awaited with great interest. 





26,000,000 PEOPLE LIVE IN ZONED CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
According to statistics just released by the Division of Building and Housing of the Department 
Commeree, there has been an increase of more than 130 per cent in the number of people living in 
ed cities and towns in the United States during the past four years. On July 1 of this year more 
26,000,000 people were living in 366 zoned municipalities, as against the less than 11,000,000 
ple in 48 cities and towns in September, 1921. The number of zoned municipalities has thus 
ased more than seven times during the four-year period. 
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Better roads are lifting even the 
most remote parts of America “out 
of the rut”. 
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For this, thank those who have 
wisely invested road-building 
money in sturdy and efficient 
road-machinery, and thank “Cater- 
pillar” Tractors. 


A mighty task has been done! 
There is a big task still to do! 
Wherever there are roads to build, 
there is work for “Caterpillar” 
Tractors. 


A beautiful stretch of road 
—well mamiained with a 
“Caterpillar’’ Thirty 


“Caterpillar” Tractors 
pioneer for industry generally 
and for agriculture. Their 
usefulness extends to the out- 
skirts of civilization, breaking 
virgin sod, hauling logs, or Let us send a catalog. 
minerals or supplies, or creat- . 


ing roadways. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
Executive Offices 
SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
Factories: Offices: 
San Leandro, Calif. New York City 
Stockton, Calif., Peoria, Ill. San Francisco, Spokane 










Successor to 


BES C. L. Best er nyo HOLT 


Tractor Co. 


There are five 
sizes of “*Cat- 
erpillar’’ Trac- 
— Is tors, 


10-TON | 
SIXTY | 
5-TON | 
THIRTY 
2-TON 








eat 















_A “Caterpillar” 10-Ton grad- . 
ing a well crowned dirt road. mg 
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gulation of Public Utilities—By John 
z Public Utility Consultant, New York 


Efective ™ 
— erly rer on Regulation, Accounting and 
i I formerly Tei, Prineston and Columbia Universi- 
i “The Macmillan Company, New York. 1925. VIII 

0 
81 pp. . dele 
ok is written with the purpose of do 

y with indefiniteness and futility in the field ° 
aw) tion, which has been largely concerned with rate- 
Sian and has given less attention to promoting 
ae and economy of operation. The difficulties of 
the task are shown, and the author presents a plan for 
_ ing the process of rate-making definite and prac- 
heal automatic. Action under adequate legislative 
authority is the means advocated, with the courts de- 
¢ ymining the constitutionality of the legislative action. 
Automatic rate control woul involve an ~:~ 
cxisting properties used in the public service, to de- 

‘nine once for all reasonable and definite sums en- 
titled to future return, and after such valuation, the 
taking of the results in each case upon the pry of 
the company, all additional investments being ae to 
‘he initial valuation, This volume is not only a college 
ind university text-book, but a work of value to com- 
spissions, investors, utilities, and all others concerned in 
the work of regulation. 


This 


i . Private Ownership of Public Utilities. An 
ae ie Williams, Vice-President—Commer- 
cial Relations, New York Edison Company, delivered 
June 27, at Camp Taminent, near Bushkill, Pa., Guring 
a conference conducted by the League for Industria 
Democracy. The author’s aim in this discussion is ka 
aid in correcting long-standing misconce tidns upon the 
issues involved in the rival claims of public and private 
control of the sources of producton, and to show that pri- 
vately owned and operated public utilities are meeting 
their economie and social obligations to a degree not 
generally understood, and are also showing their sense 
of responsibility to the public. 22 pp. (Apply to 
author, 130 East 15th Street, New York, N. Y.) 


of Transit Policy, New York City.—A 
re — riy made by The Merchants Association of 
New York of the plans proposed 7 Mayor Hylan and 
the City Board of Transportation for the construction 
of new subway routes. July, 1925. 36 pp. ‘‘Maximum 
capacity for service the most important consideration— 
It can be secured only by consolidation of. transit facili- 
ties.’’ (Apply to the Association, Woolworth Building, 
New York, N. Y.) 


‘‘Itinerant Vendors.’’—What to Do and What Not to 
Do With Reference to Their Control.—A paper delivered 
before the 1925 annual meeting of the New England 
Commercial Secretaries Association, by E. G. Kingsbury, 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, Stamford, Conn. 
7 mimeographed pp. It is maintained that the canvasser 
cannot be legislated out of existence, but can be educated 
out, if local merchants will band together to teach the 
public that they—the age a dealers—stand back 
of the reliability of their goods, that prices are right, 
and that unsatisfactory goods can be returned. (Apply 
to the author.) 

The Nation’s Health.—With the August 15th issue of 
this publication, Dr, C.-E, A. Winslow, Professor of 
Public Health, Yale School of Medicine, retires as editor 
and is succeeded by Dr. Frank L. ctor, former Secre- 
tary of the Conference Board of Physicians in Industry 


and medical investigator for the National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York. Dr. Rector will be in 
the Chicago office, and all of his time will be devoted 


to the work. Dr. Winslow will continue his active 
interest in the work as a member of the consultant 
editorial board which is being formed. Mrs. Susa P 


Moore has been named managing editor. These changes 
have been made to overcome the difficulties of fune- 
tioning with the editorial and the publication offices in 


widely separated places. 


Health Books.—A valuable list of books on health 
for sale by the American Public Health Association, 
370 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. The Association 


furnishes promptly expert opinion about any books on 
public health service, 





City Planning and Automobile Traffic Problems.—By 
Alvan Macauley, President, Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. Reprinted from ‘‘ Automotive Indus- 
tries and Public Works.’’ 45 pp. The data on which the 
articles are based were collected in order to obtain a 
clearer basis of fact with regard to traffic problems. 
The articles were written to interpret the facts and to 
bring together the view-points of the automobile indus- 
4 and of the cit planner. The article entitled 
‘*Trafiic Problems— ic Facts and Suggested Reme- 
dies’’ contains in tables and comment an analysis and 
summary of replies to a questionnaire prepared by the 
Packard Motor Car Company in cooperation with ‘'Pub- 
lic Works,’’ June, 1924. (Apply to the Company.) 


Laws Relating to Sex Offenses Against Children.— 
By Reuben Oppenheimer, and Lulu L. Eckman. Chil- 


dren’s Bureau Publication No. 145. 74 pp. 10 cents. 
fArgly to Government Printing Office, Washington, 
. C.) 


Tourist Camps.—By Rolland 8S. Wallis. Bulletin 56, 


_revised, of the Engineering Extension Department, lowa 


State College, Ames, Iowa. July 8, 1925. 63 pp. Illus- 
trated. The purpose of this publication is to assist 
communities to equip camping grounds and to improve 
on what they already have. rie suggestions are based 
on the results of an extended investigation, and repre- 


sent the ideas of many experienced individuals. (Apply 
to the Department.) 


Zoning for Iowa Cities and Towns.—By Rolland 8. 
Wallis. Bulletin 52 (third edition) of the Engineering 
Extension Department, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
June 10, 1925. 19 pp. Explaining what zoning is, 
what it requires and involves, and what benefits it 
brings. (Apply to the Department.) 


City-Planning Procedure for Iowa Municipalities.— 
By Rolland S. Wallis. Bulletin 74 of the Engineering 
Extension Department, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
June 24, 1925. 19 pp. Every city and town in lowa 
now has the power to create and to maintain an official 
city-plan commission. (Apply to the Department.) 


Free Public Bath Commission, Baltimore, Md—A 
historical sketch of the Commission, published to mark 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the indoor shower-baths 


of the city. 1925. 30 pp. Illustrated. (Apply to the 
Commission.) - 


The Case for P. R.—Selections from a forthcoming 
book by the Secretaries of the Proportional Represen- 
tation League, 1417 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The July, 1925, issue of the ‘‘Proportional Representa- 
tion Review.’’ Intended to be a use for workers in 


P. R, charter campaigns. 32 pp. 20 cents. Apply to 
the League.) 


National Conference on Outdoor Recreation.—Organ- 
ization and Program, 1924-1925. July, 1925. 86 pp. 
Illustrated. The function of the Conference is to assist 
in the working out of a national policy which will 
coordinate the activities of federal, state, county, 
municipal, and unofficial agencies for outdoor recreation 
and to promote the development of the recreational 
resources of the country and stimulate their use. 
(Apply. to the Executive Secretary, Room 2032, New 
Navy Building, Washington, D, C.) 


Notes on the Clarification of Colored Waters.— By 
Lewis B. Miller, Chemist, Hygienic Laboratory, United 
States Public Health Service. 10 pp. in Public Health 


a for July 10, 1925. (Apply to United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C.) 


Public Art in St. Louis—Sculpture, Architecture, 
Mural Decorations, Stained Glass.—By Mary Powell, 
Supervisor of Education, City Art Museum; formerly 
Chief of the Art Department, St. Louis Public Library. 
The St. Louis Public Library Monthly Bulletin, July- 
August, 1925. Second edition, revised. 56 pp. Charming 
drawings. The notes are merely descriptive, not criti- 
cal. The arrangement is alphabetical, as being practi- 
cal for school children and sight-seeing visitors. 25 cents. 
(Apply to the Library.) 
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Trinidad over old brick 


High Street, Akron, Ohio—one of the heaviest-traveled 
streets in the city—was resurfaced with Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
over old brick in 1921. Not a cent has been spent on main- 
tenance to date. 


Trinidad is a solid, native-lake asphalt. It has been 
demonstrated in service tests all over the world that it lasts 
longer and costs less for maintenance than any other type of 
asphalt used in the preparation of bituminous wearing surfaces 
for pavements. 


Our new illustrated booklet-—‘Around the World on 
Native-Lake Asphalt”—gives you some interesting facts re- 
garding this remarkable material. Write for a copy. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco 


TRINIDAD 2245; 
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4» Introduction te Public School Pinance.—By Ben- 

.. Floyd Pittenger, School of Education, University 
vas. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 1925. 
XV! 372 pp. $2.00 postpaid. 

vis is one of the Riverside Textbooks in Education 
i by Ellwood P. Cubberley, Dean of the Schoo 

cation, Leland Stanford Junior University. The 


PY ‘ - has summarized the most valuable discussions 
*; vis inereasingly important subject in such a way 
as to make its literature available to students and to 


officers. Both sides of controversial t are 
resented in deseribing present theory and practice. 
The local problem and the state problem form the divi- 
sions of the volume. 

be Quality Problem in Relation to Chicago’s Water 
seaniy  Omieial report to Col. A. A. spetges, Com- 
missioner of Public Works, by John Ericson, City Engi- 
neer. May, 1925. 29 PP. ides inserted plans. A 
review of the situation in re to a pure water- 


supply for Chicago, presenting plans, with description 
ep rs 

of a typical filter plant, with proposals for experiment 
work that it is ho will ultimately insure the best 
layout and most efficient methods of purifying a raw 
water supply for Chicago. (Apply to the City Engi- 


neer.) 


The Water Supply Problem in Relation to the Future 
Chicago.—By John Ericson, City Engineer, Chicago. 
Extract from & paper at the Midwinter Convoca- 
tion of the Western Society of Engineers, February 19, 
1925. 25 pp. Charts, tables. Reviewing the present 
and rebable future needs for water service in Chicago, 
and showing the necessity of eliminating preventable 
leakage and waste of water by introducing a universal 
metering system, (Apply to the City Engineer.) 


Flammable Liquids.—Two pamphlets, published by 
the National Fire Protection Association, 40 Central 
Street, Boston, Mass., 1925. Advance publication of 
the report of the Committee on Laws and Ordinances, 
giving proposed revision of the suggested ordinance 
regulating the use, handling, storage and sale of 
flammable liquids and the products thereof; also of the 
report of the Committee on Flammable Liquids, deal- 
ing with pigs oy equipments, containers for flam- 
mable liquids, and -cleaning plants. 20 and 16 pp. 
respectively. (Apply to the Association.) 


A Report Upon the tion of the Municipal 
Markets of the City of —Prepared by the 
Municipal Research Bureau of Cleveland, July, 1924. 
44 quarto typewritten pp. An examination of facts to 
determine Vhether the citizens are receiving definite 
benefits which justify the propriety of this municipal 
function. Recommending financial adjustments to 
make the markets self-supporting on a basis of sound 
municipal accounting; recommending also advantageous 
yhysical changes. CApply to the Bureau, 403 Electric 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio.) 


Town Planning in Melbourne, Australia—First Re- 
ort of the Metropolitan Town Planning Commission, 
Melbourne. March, 1925. elaborate interim re- 
port of 68 pp. with 24 plates, besides 8 , dealing 
with the necessity for making some immediate provi- 
sion for the relief of traffic congestion. Each recom- 
mendation made will, when ed out, give immedi- 
ate advantages, and, without modification, will form 
part of the ultimate proposals of the Commission for 
metropolitan development and improvement. (Apply 
to the Commission.) 


The Police Department, City of New York.—A Brief 
Review of its Organization and Some of its Activities. 
1925. 23 pp. hotographs, charts. (Apply to the 


Department.) 


Traffic Code of the City of Dayton, Ohio.—Including 
limited parking ordinances. 1925 edition. Pocket 
size. 64 pp. Illustrated. Persons arrested for fast 
driving and other violations of the traffic ordinances 
may be imprisoned from one to five days for first 
enses. (Apply to E, L. Pletcher, Clerk of the City 


Commission.) 


Social Hygiene and Public Health—By Lee K. 
Frankel, Ph. D., Second Vice-President, Metro litan 
Life Insurance Company. An address before the Na- 
tional Social Hygiene Conference, in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
November 21, 1924. 5 pp. (Apply to American So- 
eal Byriene reo Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, 
sew rk, NN. . 


Sewage Treatment, Syracuse, N. ¥.—General Descrip- 
tion of the Sewage Treatment Works and Other Im- 


proveiwents Constructed by the Syracuse Intercepting 
Sewer board, Syracuse, N. ¥Y. 1925. 24 pp. Iilus- 
ee Not a technical report, but a deomiption of 
ome ¢ 


the more interesting features of the work and 
; on of some of ‘he perplexing problems dealt 
with by the Board and its engineers. (Apply to Glenn 
D. Holwes, Chief Engineer of the Board.) 
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Taxation and Welfare.—By Harvey Whitefield Peck 
Associate Professor of Economics in the University of 
Vermont. The Macmillan Company, New York. 1925. 
VII+269 pp. $2.50. 

The first part of this volume deals with the scope 
of public expenditure; the second with the problem 
of the distribution of the tax burden. The author con- 
siders how far taxation is justified in the necessary 
and desirable functions of the state, and develops a 
theory as to what portion of income is due the state 
and can be wisely taken by the state in behalf of 
social progress without diminishing individual energy. 


Taxation for State Purposes in Pennsylvania.—With 
notes on tax laws in other states. a Leonard P. Fox, 
Ph. D., Manager Research Bureau, Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce, ————- Pa. 1925. 155 pp. 
Detailed information under the following chapter heads: 
The High Cost of Government; Separation of Sources 
of State and Local Revenues; Development of State 
Tax System; of State Tax Laws; General 
faa axes; The Manufacturers’ Tax; Taxation of 
Public Utilities; Taxation of Banks; Mercantile License 
Tax; Gasoline Tax and Motor Fees; Anthracite Coal 
Tax; State Inheritance Tax; State Income Tax; Miscel- 
=~ ange and Notes. (Apply to the Research 

ureau. 


County Health Work.—Cooperative County Health; 
Demonstration in Efficient and Economical Connty 
Health Service; ey? of Whole-Time County Healt 
Officers, 1925. In the May 15, 1925, issue of Public 
Health Reports, issued by the United States Public 
Health Service. 20 pp. Apply to Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


A City Plan for Worcester, Mass.—Submitted 4 the 
Planning Board to the Mayor and City Council as 
Their Annual Report for the Year Ending November 
30, 1924. 173 quarto pp. Embodying all the recom- 
mendations of the Board in regard to every phase of 
the complete city plan, and including all the data, 
studies, maps and charts ea for the Board by 
the Technical — rporation, 15 Park Row, 
New York City, consulting engineers. Presenting a 
pro of work which should extend over a period of 
at least 50 years. (Apply to the Technical Advisory 
Corporation. ) 


Out of the Smoke Zone into the Ozone.—The story 
of the development of the city plan features of Wood- 
mar, Ind., its golf club, its mile and a half of 275- 
foot boulevards, and the Wicker Park project. 16 
guy pp., with map inserts. Views, plans, drawings. 

oodmar is a 640-acre restricted townsite, planned 
by Jacob.L. Crane, Jr. {Apply to Securities Realt 
Company, Hohman and Ogden Streets, Hammond, Ind. 


Building Codes.—Two pamphlets. Recommended 
Minimum Requirements for Masonry Wall Construc- 
tion; June 26, 1924; 57 pp.; 15 cents. Minimum 
Live Loads Allowable for Use in Design of Buildings; 
November 1, 1924; 38 pp.; 10 cents. Reports of the 
Building Code Committee of the Department of Com- 
merce, {Apply to Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 


The Administrative Control of Con ous Diseases.— 
By C. V. Craster, M. D., Fellow, A. P. H. A., Health 
Officer, Newark, N. J. paper read at the joint ses- 
sion of the Public Health Administration and Public 
Health Nursing Sections of the American Public Health 
Association at the fifty-third annual meeting, at De- 
troit, Mich., October 22, 1924. Reprinted from the 
May, 1925, issue of the American Journal of Public 
Health. 8 pp. “Disease is not, however, inevitable, for 
all the signs point to increasing aid from natural and 
acquired immunity in human beings to all known infec- 
tions.’’ (Apply to American Journal of Public Health, 
870 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 


Planning of Unbuilt Areas.—A form of state enabling 
act, with annotations, prepared by Edward M. Bassett. 
Providing for the establishment of an official map or 
plan at the option of every municipality, the approval 
of Pee penal pono aay of mapped streets, the setting 
aside of sm parks for purereende, the modification 
of zoning in platted areas, and the control of building 

rmits. 1925. 11 pp. (Apply to Regional Plan of 

ew York and Its Environs, 130 East 22nd Street, 
New York, N. Y.) 


Relation of the Executive to the Board of Directors. 
—By Sherrard Ewing. A manual of the American City 
Bureau, reprinted by permission. Pamphlet No. 6 of 
the National Association of Travelers Aid Societies, 25 
West 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 16 pp. Emphasiz- 
ing the elements that give force and direction to the 
secretary’s relation to the board of directors, indicating 
the wide scope of this service, and defining the limita- 
tions which the secretary must not overstep if his use- 
fulness is to continue. (Apply to the Association.) 
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SPECIFY 
WARREN CAST IRON PIPE 


FOR QUALITY AND SERVICE 








48-inch Cast Iron Pipe Line—New Bedford, Mass., Water Works Department. 
Pipe for this 9-mile line furnished by Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 


Bell and Spigot High Pressure Pipe 
and Flanged Pipe for Fire Service 
for Water and Gas Flexible Joint Pipe 
Culverts. and Specials and 
Sewers Castings 


Warren Foundry and Pipe Co. 
Established 1856 
Sales Offices: Foundries: 
11 Broadway, New York City Phillipsburg, N. J. 
201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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funici nd Sales for the Year 1924.—Published 
" Sena al Payer,” 67 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. 
719 quarto pp, $10.00. 

ree f the domestic and foreign government, 
te par bond sales in the United States 
'» the year, compiled from official and reliable 
‘rs made to the publishers. The record covers some 
‘igsues of bonds, and aggregates more than 
000,000. 


>ubli in Theory and Practice.—By William 
P ublic Beant. LUD, Director of the School of 
‘-ciene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University. 
vale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 1925. 51 pp. 
ST an 

» historical review, the second annual Sedgwick 
ae Sesame delivered at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, January 25, 1924. It shows the 
changing conceptions of disease as related to preven- 
tive medicine and of the resulting theories and practices 
of public health at different periods of history, and 
jraws the lesson that success in the control of disease 
‘. directly dependent on accurate knowledge of the 
causation and propagation of disease. 


Analysis of American V s.—By C. 

tether ee Published by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, New York. 1925. XVI + 165 pp. 
Tables, charts, maps. $2.50. 
A study of the 1920 census data for 177 villages 
scattered over the United States, which gives a survey 
of the economic and social conditions of villages in 
farming areas. Such a study is of importance to those 
interested in municipal matters, because of the city- 
ward migration of rural populations, and the relation- 
ships between town and country. 


i ed School Accounting.—By Arthur J. Peel, 
Pen Accountant, Boston, Mass. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 118 pp. Illustrated. 
$1.35 
a reprint of a series of articles that appeared in 
“The American School Board Journal,’’ giving a popu- 
lar description and discussion of financial accounting 
principles and practice for the average-sized city school 
districts, and also suggestions and methods for scienti- 
fie bookkeeping and a system of serviceable records. 


hool Lighting—Two pamphlets. School Lighting 
ane voster ia ae Sight; Eye Sight Conservation 
Bulletin 6, published by permission by the Eye Sight 
Conservation Council of America, Times ape - ew 
York, N. Y¥.; 19 pp., illustrated; 10 cents. ghting 
the Schoolroom; published by permission by the Na- 
tional Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, 130 
East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y.; 4 PP; Both 
based upon the American Standard Code of Lighting 
School Buildings prepared and issued under the joint 
sponsorship of the Wiemisatiag Engineering Society 
and the American Institute of Architects and_ approved 
by the American Engineering Standards Committee. 
(Apply to the publishers of each.) 


oning for Health.—A paper read at the fifth annual 

oun of the Town Planning Institute of Canada, 
at Ottawa, Ont., May 15, 1925, by B. Evan Parry. 
Published in the June, 1925, issue of the Journal of the 
Institute. A strong argument for zoning on the basis 
of its providing an economic, scientific, healthful, and 
efficient communit ro of city building. (Apply 
to the Secretary o the nstitute, John M. Kitchen, City 
Hall, Ottawa, Ont.) 


A Typhoid Fever ny Caused by Oyster-borne 
Infection (1924-25).—By L. L. Lumsden, Surgeon, H. 
E. Hasseltine, Surgeon, J. P. Leake, Surgeon, and M. 
V. Veldee, Assistant Surgeon, U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice. Supplement No. 50 to the Public Health Reports 
published by the U. 8. Public Health Service. 102 pp. 
Maps, charts, tables. An account of the investigation 
that proved that shell oysters distributed by a certain 
producing company were mainly responsible for the 
spread of typhoid fever infection in New York, Chicago, 
Washington, D. C., and several other cities between 
October 25 and December 20, 1924. 20 cents. (Apply 
to Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


The Minneapolis City Charter. 1856-1925.—By Jessie 
MeMillan Marcley, M. A. Publications, No. 5, of the 
Bureau for Research in Government of the University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. June, 1925. IX+4133 
pp. Insert of organization chart of the city govern- 
ment, 1921. An enlivening history of the development 
of municipal government in Minneapolis. derived from 
original sourees. Chapter X is on The Proposed Coun- 
cil Manager Charter. The charter is to be voted upon 
this fall: henee, this chapter will be of special interest 
to our readers. (Apply to the Bureau.) 
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A Proposal to Control Billboards.—S Devised 
for Pennsylvania but ah 5g to Other States.—By 
J. Horace McFarland, L. H. D. A 2 page reprint from 
the National Municipal Review, June, 1925. An explana- 
tion of the —_—— involved in the Buckman Bill, 
introduced in the Pennsylvania Legislature of 1925, to 
place under the control of the Secretary of Highways 
all advertising signs visible from the state hig ways, 
authorizing him to exercise the police power of the state 
to eliminate those signs that divert the attention of 
drivers of vehicles and thus increase traffic dangers. 
(Apply to American Civic Association, Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C.) 


Saat Depast of Fifth Year’s Work of State 
Department of Public Welfare, Georgia. June 1, 1925. 
49 pp. 2 drawings. A strong protest against the in- 
humanity and wastefulness of the old system of deal- 
ing with the socially handicapped, and a most inter- 
esting account of the more intelligent work that has 
been begun in Georgia. (Apply to Rhoda Kaufman, 
Secretary, State Department of Public Welfare, State 
Capitol, Atlanta, Ga) 


Recommended pectieeticn for Quicklime and Hy- 
drated Lime for Use in the Purification of Water.—4 
pp. Based on a draft originally prepared by W. D. Col- 
ins, of the Quality of Water Division of the Geological 
Survey of the Interior Department, and approved 
unanimously by an yen ie Conference on 
Chemical Lime, called together by the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards and composed of representatives of the 
Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines, Bureau of Soils, 
Bureau of Chemistry Forest Service, Eixed Nitrogen 
Laboratory, and Chemical Warfare Service. 5 cents. 
boy to Government Printing Office, Washington, 


Civil Service Board, Oakland, Calif—Two pamphlets, 
both issued June 1, 1925. Civil Service Rules on 
Classification and Examination Subjects and Weights: 
Compensation Schedule; 96 + VI RP. Civil Service 
Rules and Charter Provisions; also Salary and Wage 
Schedule of All Positions in the Municipal Service of 
Oakland; 52 + VII pp. (Apply to the Board.) 


Public Welfare and the Community as It Relates to 
the North Carolina Plan of Public Welfare—aA State- 
ment for the North Carolina, Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Issued by the Bureau of Public Discussion, Uni- 
versity Extension Division, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 53 pp. Free for distribution 
only in North Carolina; 50 cents to residents of other 
states. (Apply to the Bureau.) 


Public Aid of Children.—Three pamphlets issued by 
the Child Welfare Committee of America, Inc. The 
Care of Dependent Children, an address by Hon. James 
J. Davis, Secretary of Labor for the United States, 
delivered at the Child Welfare Conference in New 
York on May 15. 1925; 8 pp.; advocating maintaining 
the unit of the family. Some Striking Inequalities in 
Laws Relating to Public Aid to Children in Their Own 
Homes, by Lulu L. Eckman, Children’s Bureau, U. 8S. 
Department of Labor, an address delivered at the Con- 
ference, on May 18, 1925; 19 pp.:; with a summary of 
‘“What Needs to Be Done to Reach Every Needy Child.’’ 
Orphan Asylums Seen as Passing, by Sophie Irene Loeb, 
President, Child Welfare Committee of America: re- 
print of an article from the New York Evening World, 
June 6, 1925; 7 pp. (Apply to Child Welfare Com- 
wr) of America, Inc., 730 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Method for Early Detection of Epidemic Trends.—By 
Herman N. Bundesen, M. D., Fellow A. P. H. A.. Com- 
missioner of Health, and Arthur W. Hedrich. Fellow 
A. P. H. A., Director of Surveys, Department of Health. 
Chicago. Ill. Reprinted from the ‘‘American Journal of 
Public Health’’ for April, 1925. A paper presented at 
the Joint Session of the Public Health Administration 
and Vital Statistics Sections, American Public Health 
Association. at Detroit, Mich., October 20, 1924. & pp. 
Charts, table. (Apply to the ‘‘Journal,’’ 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 


The Industrial Survey.—An Economic Appraisal of 
the Citv or District. Specially written to describe the 
type of industrial survey made by the Technical Advi- 
sory Corporation. consulting engineers, 15 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. July, 1925. 7 pp. (Apply to the 
Corporation.) 


Year Book of the State of Indiana, for the Year 1924. 
—Compiled and published under the direction of Emmett 
F. Branch, Governor. by the Legislative Reference 
Bureau; Charles Kettleborough. Director. VI + 1,327 
pp. Annual reports of state officers, departments, bu- 
reaus, boards, and commissions for the fiscal year ending 


— 30, 1924. (Apply to the Bureau, Indianapolis, 
nd. 
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Farmers Bank 


CAPITAL $18.000 00 SURPLUS $20,000 00 












Smitho Grove. Tig. 
June- 3rd 1925 


Empire Electric & Water Co. 


wew York , 3. Y- 







Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find check for one set & 


and thie is tne n atisfac ne I have found. 
i only ® ti tory ° u 


Respectfully yours 


'GVhe Portabl 
'GEOPHONE 





A Di foiby - 








invaluable equipment in the 
economical operation of the 
department. 


Drop us a postcard and we will 
send you descriptive literature 
and letters describing the work 
of the Geophone. 


EMPIRE ELECTRIC 
| & WATER CO., Inc. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
452 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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for 
the quick 
dnd accurate 
location of 
leaks in 
water mains 


By using the Geophone you can save thousands of dollars in needless 
excavation for the location of both large and small leaks in your water 
mains and services. The Geophone is so well built that it is possible 
) to detect the smallest leak with great accuracy and speed. Hundreds 
of water departments are using them constantly and consider them 
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user 1-3.—Sunsury, Pa. 
ciation of City Planning Commissions of Cities of 
hird Class in Pennslyvania. Annual convention. 
tary, Leo J. Buettner, Johnstown, Pa. 
uber 1-3.—Sunpury, Pa, : ; 
ue of Cities of the Third Class in Pennsylvania. 
al convention. Secretary, Fred H. Gates, City 
Clerk, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
SepreMBER 2-4.—Toronto, Ont. 
tario Municipal Association. Annual convention. 
Secretary, Horace L. Brittain, 189 Church Street, To- 
to, Ont. 
uper 8-11.—On Board S. S. Richelieu, en route 
m Montreal to Quebec Sagu 
v » England Water Works 
n Secretary, Frank 
ole, Boston, Mass. 
MBER 11-12.—S1oux City, Iowa : 
a Association of Commercial Organization Secre- 
Annual meeting. Secretary, G. Eastburn, 
alltown, Towa. 
eMBER 14-17.—RockrorpD, ILt. : 7 
‘merican Institute of Park Executives and Ameri- 
Park Society. Annual convention. Secretary-Treas- 
Will O. Doolittle, Box 432, Rockford, Ill. 
MBER 14-18.—Derroit, Micn. 
iminating Engineering Society. . Annual  conven- 
General Secretary, Norman D. Macdonald, 80th 
ect and East End Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
MBER 15-18.—Decatur, Itt, 
tmerican Society of Sanitary Engineering. 
necting. Secretary, James R. Walker, 
treet, Boston 18, Mass. 
PTEMBER 21-24.—Hamiiton, Ont. 
Dominion Association of Fire Chiefs. Annual conven- 
tion. Secretary, Chief James Armstrong, Box 56, Kings- 
Ont. . 
reMBER 22-24.—Quespec, CANADA 
anadian Good Roads Association. Twelfth annual 
Convention. Secretary, George McNamee, Ground 
loor, New Birks Building, Montreal, Que. 
epreMBER 28-OcToper 2.—CLEVELAND, OHI0 


Vational Safety Council. Amnual congress. Manag- 
Director, W. Cameron, 168 North Michigan 

Chicago, Ill. 

wper 28-Octoser 3.—Lono Beacu, Catir. 

igue of California Municipalities. Annual conven- 

tion. Executive Secretary, William J. Locke, 707 Chan- 

cery Building, 564 Market Street, Francisco, Calif. 

ePTEMBER 28-OcToBeR 4.—Paris, France. 

International Congress % Cities. Arranged by the 

Internationale des Villes et Communes and the 

des Villes et Convmunes de France. Secretary- 

‘eneral and Director, M. Emile Vinck, Union Interna- 

ionale des Villes et Communes, Rue de la Regence, 

s, Bruxelles, Belgium. Paris headquarters: 29 Rue 


Association. - 
J. Gifford, 715 Tremont 


Annual 
105 Cummings 


enue, 












» Sevigne, Paris 8e. American headquarters: Office 
Tue Amertcan Crty Macazine, 443 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 
Sertemeer 29-OctopeER 1.—Western University, Lon- 
pon, Ont. 
Canadian Tax Conference and Canadian Civil Service 


Research 


Conference of the Citizens’ Research Institute 
of Canada 


tin H. L. Brittain, 189 Church Street, 


SEPTEMBER pene 9.—LouisviL_E, Ky. 
International Association of Fire Engineers. Annual 
a nti . eet James J. Mulcahey, City Hall, 


Octoser 5-6.—Boston, Mass, 
Massa uses Federation of Planning Boards. Twelfth 
Annual Conference on City Planning. Executive Secre- 


itd Edward T. Hartman, 87 State House, Boston, 


OCTOBES 


5-10.—Asnevitte, N. C. 


Playground and Recreation Association of ~ America. 
Annual Recreation Congress. Secretary, H. S. Braucher, 
$15 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Octonrk 8-9.—Curcaco, Int. 


Illis Chamber of Commerce. Annual meeting. 


23 


On the Calendar of Conventions 


General Secretary, Harvey T. 
Street, Chicago, IIl 

Octoper 12-13.—WitncuesteR, Va. 
_League of Virginia Municipalities. 
tion. Secretary, Morton L. 
Building, Richmond, Va. 
Ocroser 12-15.—Sr. Lovts, Mo. 


Hill, 10 South La Salle 


Annual conven- 
Wallerstein, 408 Travelers 


American Red Cross. Annual convention. Secretary, 
a * Boardman, National Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, y . 


Octoper 12-15.—Tutsa, OKta. 
rocarnaegs * Water Works Association. 

Secretary, R. D. Morgan, Mexia, Tex. 

OctToBEer Mag 14. —Harrispurc, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Commercial Secretaries’ Association. 
nual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, Donald J. 
ard, Chanvber of Commerce, Altoona, Pa. 
Octoper 14-15.—Harrispurc, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce. 
meeting. Secretary, George E. Foss, 
Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Octoser 14-16.—MontrEAL, Que. 

American aay | of Civil Engineers. 
Secretary, aieeedind 
York, 

OctToBER 19-22. —Sr. Lovuts, Mo. 

American Public Health Association. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, Homer N. Calver, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Octoper 21-23.—Orrawa, Kans. 

League f Kansas Municipalities. Annual convention. 
Secretary, John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kans. 

OctoBer 26-28.—Kawnsas City, Mo. 

National Association of Commercial Organization Secre- 
taries. Annual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, 

Snell, Chamber of Commerce, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Octoser 26-29.—Des Mornes, Iowa 

American Society for Municipal Improvements.  An- 
nual convention. Secretary, Charles Carroll Brown, P. 
O. Box 1184, Lakeland, Fla. 

Octoser 27-31.—Ricumonp, Va. 
American Country Life Association. 
Secretary, Henry Israel, Room 1849, 
Terminal Building, New York, N. Y. 

NovemsBer 5-6.—Kincston, Onr. 

Ontario Associated Boards of Trade and Chambers 
of Commerce. Annual meeting. Secretary, T. Mar- 
shall, Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ont. 

Novemser 7-14.—Jacxson, Miss. 

American Prison Association. 
eral Secretary, E. 

York, N. Y. 
Novemsen 9.—New Orceans, La. 


National Tax Association. 
a Alfred E. Holcomb, 
N. Y. 


Annual meeting. 


An- 
How- 


Annual 
101 Telegraph 


Fall meeting. 
. Seabury, 33 West 39th Street, New 


Annual meeting. 
Grand Central 


Annual congress. Gen- 
R. Cass, 188 East 15th Street, New 


Annual meeting. 
195 Broadway, 


Secre- 
New York, 


NoveMser 9-14.—San Francisco, Catir. 

The All-Western Road Show. Address: Edward R. 
Bacon, of Edward R. Bacon Company, Folsam at 17th 
Street, San Francisco. 

NoveMBER 16-19.—Mramr, Fa. 

Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association. 
vention. Secretary-Treasurer, Wilfred H. 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NoveMBer 17-19.—Granp Rapips, Micn. 

International City Managers’ Association. Annual con- 
vention. Executive Secretary, John G. Stutz, Law- 
rence, Kans. 
NoveMBeER 17-19.—PittssurcH, Pa. 

Joint Convention of National Municipal League, Amer- 
tcan —- Association, Governmental Research Confer- 
ence, and National Association of Civic Secretaries. 
Novemser 80-Decemper 3.—New York, N. Y. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
meeting. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 
Street, New York, N. 

JANUARY 11-15.—Cutcaco, Ixx. 

Americ Road Builders’ Association. Annual con- 
vention and Road Show. Secretary, Ethel A. Birch- 
land, 87 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Annual con- 
Schoff, 1405 


Annual 
29 West 39th 
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Endurance 


NURMI and the NEWPORT 
Both Breaking Records 
of ENDURANCE 





The triumphs of Nurmi, the 
wonderful Finnish Runner, in break- 
ing all track records, are the ad- 
miration of every true American 
Sportsman. 





The Newport Culvert has the 
same capacity to endure under pro- 
longed stress without succumbing; 
the power to bear and continue, in 
spite of destructive forces; the 
“Holding on” under severe strain or 
exposure. This is what you get 
with our Genuine Open Hearth Iron 
Culverts—guaranteed to be 99.875% Pure 
Iron Copper Alloy. 


The distinct advantages of a Corrugated 
Metal Culvert Pipe are its Rust Resisting 
qualities, and the fact that the corrugations 
give remarkable strength for the weight 
of the metal. 


Made in all sizes, and in multiples 
of two feet to meet all requirements. 
Coated with not less than two 
ounces of spelter per sq. ft. of ex- 
posed surface. Acceptable on all 
Federal Aid Roads where the U. S. 
Department of Public Roads’ speci- 
fications govern metal culvert pipe. 
Furnished in round and half round 
types to best suit your needs. 





For descriptive literature and 
further data apply to 
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Improvement Undertakings 
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News and Illustrations 


; 
Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned 
with the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public 
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Reinforced Concrete Pipe 


reinforced concrete sewer pipe manufactured 
Newark Concrete Pipe Company, 462 Broad 
Newark, N. J., is usually made with 1:2:4 
t where greater strength and increased den- 
needed, the proportions can be varied to 
ny reasonable requirements. Similarly, the 
rd reinforcement used takes care of a pipe 
‘over of 20 to 30 feet, but where condi- 
equire a stronger pipe, additional reinforce- 
in be used. 
merits of precast reinforced concrete sewer 
ve been known for a long time, but there 
tain features in the design of different 
f precast reinforced concrete pipe that are 
ortance both to the engineer who desires 
having the least friction resistance to 
nd to the contractor who desires the pipe 
he easiest to lay properly. 
oint adopted by the Newark Concrete Pipe 
ny is easy and cheap to lay, as it requires 


ost negligible amount of mortar and the. 


hape of the bells and spigots makes it 
ning. An almost perfect joint can be made 











60-INCH CONCRETE PIPE 14 DAYS OLD BEING 
TESTED FOR STRENGTH 

















42-INCH CONCRETE PIPE 20 FEET LONG FOR 
OUTFALL SEWER IN ASHTABULA, OHIO 


without any necessity for the workmen to enter 
the pipe, which is of special importance in the 
smaller sizes, and the inside of each joint is so 
smooth that there is a minimum resistance to flow. 

To insure a perfect fit between the adjoining 
sections of pipe, the forms which are used to form 
the bells and the spigots of the pipe are cast iron 
rings which are carefully machined to the proper 
shape. As a result, the outside of the spigot and 
the inside of the bell of each pipe are as true as 
the machined surfaces of the form ring, and thus 
they fit perfectly together. The steel sheets of 
which the inside and outside casings are built up 
are carefully squared before bending, thus assur- 
ing a pipe wall at right angles to the end of the 
pipe. After assembling, the sheets are held in a 
true circle by the machined casting at the bottom 
and by a heavy angle-iron ring at the top 

The culvert or State Highway type bell-and- 
spigot pipe made by this company is manufactured 
in accordance with the specifications of the various 
states within whose borders the pipe is to be used. 
All sizes are made in 4-foot lengths 

This company’s pressure pipe is designed to 
meet the conditions under which it is to be used 
For very moderate pressures the standard joint 
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The Fig. 850 FPairbanks-Morse Ball Bearing Pumpi 
units are also made for high 


unit for moderate heads. Ball bearing 
eads. (Fig. 870) 


An Ideal Pumping Unit 


One range of service—one manufacturer—one quality— 
one responsibility 


The pumping unit illustrated above is 
designed for a specific range of service— 
moderate head pumping. That fact ex- 
plains the superiority of this pump com- 
pared with a pump for which a wider 
range of application is claimed. Every 
detail of design and construction is highly 
specialized for this specific range of 
application. 

The shaft is carried on ball bearings— 
one of the greatest innovations in pump 
design ever made and a Fairbanks-Morse 
development. Ball bearings consume less 
power—do not wear appreciably—totally 
eliminate journal wear. They carry the 
shaft on permanently true centers, elimi- 
nating vibration—also insuring a precise 
running clearance between the wearing 
rings and the impeller. Ball bearings also 
permit the use of grease lubri- 
cant. This reduces lubricating 
to a 20 minute job once in six 
months—often only one a year. 





And the ball bearing constructio: 
simply one of many refinements, w! 
include streamline water passage co 
forming to the most advanced hydrauli: 
research, and finest finish of every passag: 
in the impeller. 


Direct driven by a Fairbanks-M 
Ball Bearing Motor, this unit offers th: 
ideal solution to a wide range of pumpi: 
problems. Every bearing in both mot 
and pump is a ball bearing and the entir: 
unit is backed by the Fairbanks-\ 
guarantee. 


Units are made in sizes of 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8 
inches. The pump is furnished separately 
for belt drive. Ask for bulletin information. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
CHICAGO 

Manufacturers of Pumps, Oil 

Engines and Electrical Machinery. 


28 Branches throughout the ( nited 
States, each with a service station. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE PUMPS 
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. suitable sealing compound will make a 
‘ne, but for higher heads lead-calked or cop- 
Jed joints can be furnished. For pressure 
» is usually more economical to furnish the 
12-, 16- or 20-foot lengths, as this reduces 
mber of joints which must be made. 
Newark Concrete Pipe Company's ma- 
made concrete pipe is manufactured with 
icCracken pipe machines, which are in suc- 
| operation in all parts of the United States 
make a strong, well-finished pipe. The manu- 
ving processes employed produce a pipe which 
ry smooth and with an almost glazed interior 
. offers so little frictional resistance to flow 
» sewers laid with this pipe may bé expected to 
4 frictional coefficient “N” of only o.o11. 
, vitrified clay pipe, “N” is usually about 0.013, 
| for cast iron pipe about 0.012. 
addition to the strength and smoothness of 
vipe, it has the advantage that a tight sewer 
»» be laid using cement mortar for the joints. 
he walls of the pipe are impervious to water. and 
mortar used in the joints bonds so well with 
e conerete pipe that the amount of infiltration 
that occurs is negligible and no opportunity is 
offered for roots to penetrate the joints and the 


s 


A New Steel Road-Drag 

\ steel road-drag which is capable of taking 
the rhythmtic bumps out of “washboardy” high- 
ways, has been placed on the market by the Miskin 
Scraper Works, Ucon, Idaho, This zigzag road- 
drag is 7% feet wide and 14 feet long and weighs 
about 7oo pounds. It is made of ¥% by 6-inch 
plow steel throughout and is guaranteed by the 
manufacturers to stand the rough usage to which 
it must be put in maintaining all types of dirt 
roads. The drag is long enough to span over and 
deposit loose material in small depressions while 
scraping the high spots, thus eliminating waves 

















STEEL ROAD-DRAG WHICH CRISSCROSSES MA- 
TERIAL TO FILL DEPRESSIONS 


in the road. 

By its form of construction, as noted in the 
illustration, it keeps the loose material zigzagging 
from one side of the drag to the other, filling the 
ruts and holes as it moves, and finally spreading 
nearly all of what is left out at the left-hand rear 
corner toward the center of the road, if the drag 
is driven with traffic. The drag is not so heavy 
out that four medium-size horses can pull it all 
y with few rest periods, and one tractor can 
le it readily. 


French Government Mission Studies 
Brick Roads in America 
The national roads of France, many of them 


wrecke’ by the heavy traffic of war, and others 
scatterc’’ over the landscape by German and 
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allied bombardment, are again in their perfect 
pre-war condition, according to information 
brought to this country by a French Government 
mission sent here to study the manufacture and 
use of vitrified paving brick, and reported by the 
National Paving Brick Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The mission arrived in New York June 1, and 
is devoting its time to making a survey of Amer- 
ica’s paving brick industry. The mission is com- 
posed of Leon Yeatman, President du Syndicat 
des Fabricants de Products Ceramiques de France, 
and Jean Baptiste Fauchon, Engineer of Arts and 
Manufacture. The organization of which Mon- 
sieur Yeatman is the head corresponds to the 
American Ceramic Society. 

“France is looking for a type of pavement that 
will not require constant maintenance and up- 
keep expense,” said Monsieur Yeatman in explain- 
ing his mission. “In casting about for such a 
pavement in our own country we found a large 
brick industry already established and to a great 
extent idle. Immediately after the war the French 
Government encouraged the pbuilding of brick 
plants to furnish building material for reconstruc- 
tion purposes. Many brick companies were 
formed. So long as reconstruction demands con- 
tinued, they were busy. To-day most of the re- 
construction work has been completed and the sup- 
ply of building brick greatly exceeds the denrand. 

“Observant of this condition, the Government 
set up an inquiry as to the availability of these 
brick for road-building purposes, but we find that 
our building brick and your paving brick are two 
radically different products. Our brick are much 
too soft, and it is a part of this mission’s object 
in visiting your country to determine, from an 
examination of your shales and fire-clays, whether 
we have in our country raw material suitable for 
the manufacture of really vitrified paving brick. 

“Thus far, France has used chiefly concrete 
and macadam pavements, the latter treated with 
bitumen. Since the war we have worked hard 
and have succeeded in putting our roads into their 
excellent pre-war condition. However, the cost 
of keeping our streets and roads in repair is enor- 
mous, and France hasn’t got the money. The only 
pavement in France that we are not acquainted 
with is the brick pavement, and these several rea- 
sons explain our government’s interest in the 
brick pavements and the manufacture of brick in 
your country.” 

American tourists in France may not be 
acquainted with the system of maintenance which 
keeps French roads always in a high state of re- 
pair. Mr. Yeatman explained this as follows: 

“Every mile or two and sometimes three of 
every main road in France is under the personal 
care of an individual who is held strictly respon- 
sible for its condition,” he said. More often than 
not, the men you see working along the French 
roads with their shovels of crushed stone and pots 
of bitumen have been on that same section, do- 
ing that same task, for all of their adult life. 
They know every hole and every hump. They 
could find them blindfolded. They know every 
detail of the construction of the road and all about 
its drainage. They know the weight speed, and 
intensity of traffic. There is nothing else in their 
lives, with perhaps the exception of their homes, 
in which they take such personal pride as they do 
in keeping their section of road in the finest 
possible condition.” 
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High Grade Water-Works Supplies 


SMITH TAPPING APPARATUS 


Illustration shows the Improved Model 
Machine for connecting mains without shutting 
off the pressure. It is used in every City of 
any size throughout the United States and 
Canada, and with this machine in use, pipe can 
be laid straight away, without any specials, 
and when the connections have to be made 
later the desired size can be attached without 
causing any interference to the supply, or in- 
convenience to the consumer. 













The Perfect Valve Inserting Machine 


was designed to enable Water-Works Superintendents 
to install proper valves without risk or inconvenience 
to consumers. It is made in four sizes: No. 1 for 
inserting 4-, 6- and 8-inch valves; No. 2 for inserting 
8-, 10- and 12-inch valves; No. 3 for inserting 14-, 16-, 
18- and 20-inch valves; and No. 4, special, for inserting 
24-inch horizontal valves. The operation of this ma- 
chine is “as simple as rolling off a log.” 





Write us for illustrated booklet No. 207. 


THE A. P. SMITH MFG, CO. 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 








Makers of Smith Tapping Machines, 
Fire Hydrants, Lead Furnaces, Pipe 
Cutting Machines, Gate Valves and 
Other Water-Works Specialties. 
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LEAD-MELTING FURNACE WITH OIL BURNER 


A New Portable Lead Furnace 


A portable furnace for use in melting lead to 
make joints in water pipes has recently been pro- 
juced by the Chausse Oil Burner Company, 1227 
West Beardley Avenue, Elkhart, Ind. This 
machine is a combination of a Chausse oil-burn- 
ing torch equipment with a retort, mounted on a 
framework with wheels. The forge weighs about 
160 pounds empty, and over-all it is 20 inches 
wide, 36 inches long, and 33 inches high. The 
heating chamber is 14 x 14 x 16 inches high and 
is lined with fire-brick with the flame entrance 
from the bottom. The kerosene tank holds 12 
gallons, which is sufficient for 12 hours’ operation 
at maxintum temperature. The burners, consum- 
ing one gallon per hour, will deliver sufficient heat 
to melt 200 pounds of lead in from 20 to 30 
minutes from a cold start. The maximum temper- 
ature generated from the burners 1s 1,800 degrees, 
ind any reduction in the amount of heat generated 
will of course decrease the fuel consumption. 
Pressure on the tank is maintained between 10 
nd 20 pounds by a Chausse hand pump. 

An interesting feature of this machine is the 
movement of the wheels, which are so arranged 
that when the forge is stationary, it stands hori- 
zontally on its base. By lifting on the handles at 
the rear, the side opposite the wheels, the wheels 

e lowered and the machine can be moved from 
place to place without tilting. When it is set 
lown, the wheels rise. 






Simplex Moves Pittsburgh Offices 

The Simplex Valve and Meter Company, 57th 
ind Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., announced a 
change of address for its Pittsburgh branch from 
1914 Union Bank Building to 718 Empire Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Remote Control for Motor Operation 
of Water-Main Valves 


lhe necessity for the motor operation of im- 


portant water valves has been fully established 
the last few years. The problem, how- 
of supplying a dependable and efficient elec- 

operated system has given considerable 


acern to engineers, and to valve manufacturers 
and users, 


concer 


The Cory-Recony standardized unit 
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control, which has been the outcome of careful 
study over a period of years and the operation 
of valves under all service conditions, has, accord- 
ing to the manufacturers, Chas. Cory & Son, 
Inc., 183-7 Varick Street, New York City, suc- 
ceeded in fulfilling the many desired requirements 
for electric motor operation of valves. The con- 
struction of the Cory-Recony controls is very 
rugged and simple, insuring reliability and ease 
of operation. 

Some of the features of this unit are that it 
is equipped with gate obstruction, automatic safe- 
ty control and may be remotely controlled from 
any number of points for closing only, for open- 
ing only, or for opening, closing and throttling. 
There are no electric power circuits opened in 
operating the unit, a separate power panel being 
provided. The units may be operated in any posi- 
tion, as there is no oil or grease to injure the 
motor and electrical insulation. The valves can 
be driven to seat under full power, as electrical 
braking is provided at the motor, which stops the 
unit instantly. Simple and positive adjustments 
are provided for the limit switches, so that the 
limits may be easily set and the adjustment main- 
tained until changed manually. Position signal 
lights are provided at the control station, red 
showing when the valve is open, and green when 
the valve is closed. Safety is assured to the op- 
erating personnel and to the valve by means of a 
safety declutch when operating the valve by hand 
or when making repairs to the valve. A white 
safety signal light at the control station indi- 
cates when the safety clutch is out. 





VALVE EQUIPPED WITH CORY 
ELECTRIC OPERATING DEVICE 
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WATERSHED STUDIES 


Lower Twin LAKE 


WS Elev (365! 



















The map above illus- 
trates the possible re- 
finement of the Fair- 
child Aerial Line Map. 
The original scale was 
1” =1000’ with contour 
intervals of two feet. 
The client has con- 
tracted for two addi- 
tional areas since the 
first survey was com- 
pleted. Evidently sat- 
isfied! 
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Areas of water sheds can be determined quickly and accurately 
by studying over-lapping vertical aerial photographs under the 
Fairchild Stereoscope. The same photographs used as plain table 
sheets will reduce the field work for your topographic map in half. 
The resulting map of accurate detail can be completed for less than 
half the cost of the usual ground survey. 


Fairchild Aerial Line Maps effect enormous savings in surveys 
for watersheds and for sewerage planning. 


Let us explain this simple method of saving time and dollars. 
Complete information on request. 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS 


INCORPORATED 


270 W. 38th St. New York City 
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HAND-OPERATED SPRAYING EQUIPMENT FOR 
BITUMINOUS MATERIAL 


A New Hand Spraying Device 
for Maintenance Work 


\ simple hand spraying device which makes it 
le to apply hot bitumen to the road under 
pressure in much the same manner as the larger 
tributors, has been developed by Littleford 
thers, 500 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
s new oil-burning melting kettle No. 84-W. 
[he Littleford hand spraying attachment, al- 
hough designed for maintenance work, has been 
nd practical to use on new paving and recon- 
truction work. The construction is very simple 
nd there are no mechanical parts to get out of 
rder. The hand pump is mounted on a fully 
adjustable frame which makes it adaptable to all 
types and sizes of heating kettles. A large, flexi- 
ble metallic hose is used to connect to the spray 
har, which is held by the operator and in the end 
which is an adjustable spray tip. 


An Effective Snow-Plow on a 
Two-Way Drive Truck 


The Russell Car & Snow Plow Company, Ridg- 
way, Pa. makers of Russell snow-fighting equip- 
ment for steam and electric railroads, have de- 
veloped and are manufacturing a snow-plow and 
sweeper for cleaning streets and highways. A 
unique feature of this equipment is the use of a 
Two-Way Drive motor truck for mounting the 
leaning equipment. This truck is operated with 
equal facility in either direction. This special 
construction enables the driver to go backward or 





RUSSELL SNOW-PLOW ON TWO-WAY TRUCK IN 
ACTION 
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forward, always facing his objective. The truck 
has five speeds in either direction and the same 
pushing power and speed both ways. The use 
of this truck permits of a short coupled equip- 
ment easily operated even on narrow streets, and 
with it the snow-fighting equipment may be sus- 
pended directly over the drive wheel, not only 
insuring increased traction, but minimizing the 
side thrust usually encountered in operating a snow- 
plow. 

The equipment may be had in various combina- 
tions, either single or double end and with snow- 
plow or sweeper or both. The plows are built in 
both the single-track or V-type and the double- 
track or share type. The sweeper is an adaptation 
of the improved bevel gear drive type which was 
originated by this company for the electric rail- 
way field and which has met with remarkable suc- 
cess. The rotary brooms are driven by means of 
an independent gasoline motor, fully equipped, 
mounted in the cab. 

Side wings or levelers are provided which in- 
crease the clearance, so that an 18-foot roadway 
may be readily cleaned the entire width in one 
operation. The operators of the machines are 
comfortably housed in a weather-proof cab. 

During the warmer months when not required 
for snow fighting, this equipment, if desired, can 
be easily removed and the truck put into general 
utility use. It can also be readily fitted with a 
dump body made especially to fit this truck. 











ROAD CLEARED BY ONE PASSAGE OF RUSSELL 
SNOW-PLOW 


A One-Man Grader with Power Lift 


The new substantial one-man grader which has 
been developed by the Acme Road Machinery 
Company, Frankfort, N. Y., uses the dependable 
Fordson engine as its power-plant and operates 
with an 8-foot mold-board. The operator sits be- 
hind the controls and lever while operating the 
power-controlled blade and does not have to move 
to handle them. The mold-board or grader blade 
is mechanically raised and lowered by a worm 
and vertical steel screw leading to a control 
directly in front of the driver. The worm operates 
directly on the power take-off on the right-hand 
side of the Fordson power-plant. The use of power 
for raising and lowering the blade does away with 
a foot pedal and the need of winding the blade 
up and down by hand. Easy vision not only of 
the controls but of the road makes for efficient 
operation. 

The position of the scarifier at the rear of the 
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YOUR COPY 
Sy Valuable 


HANDBOOK 






ERE is a bulletin in which th 
manufacturer or his product 
is not mentioned in the text. 


Its forty pages are packed full of 
transformer engineering data and 
practical information for the mar 
who operates transformers. 
Your copy of this handbook 
f/ waiting for you. 


Kuhlman Electric Company 
Bay City, - Michigan 


Manufacturers,of{Power, Distribution and[Street_Lighting: Transformers 
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ACME 
ONE-MAN 
OWER GRADER 
WITH POWER 
LIFT FOR 
BLADE 


eels gives more efficient operation of the 
because the wheels by which the machine 
elled forward are always operating on hard 
the teeth picking up the dirt behind the 
Where the ground is scarified ahead of 
els, the driving wheels are forced to secure 
iction in soft material, which is not advan- 


rear wheels of this Acme-Fordson grader 
unted on separate axles instead of on the 
<le of the Fordson. This separate axle 
ll the way through the frame and is driven 
1 bull pinion onto a large bull gear which 
the speed of the ‘tractor--engine’ three 
nd increases its pulling power proportion- 
[his type of drive has permitted the instal- 
of a locking device which locks both rear 
els so that they may be run as a single unit. 
particularly advantageous when one of 
vheels gets into a soft spot and starts to 
By locking the wheels, the other wheel is 
pull the machine out, whereas if the differ- 
ction on the axle of the Fordson were 
ed to operate, the wheel would spin and 
le for itself. 

old-board has a particularly high clear- 
iking it possible to set it at a more acute 
hen used for plowing. This gives a deeper 
| permits heavier work. 

nstruction of the outfit makes it possible 
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to quickly remove the power-plant and install a 
new one with very little cost and in a short space 
of time. The unit taken as a whole is economical 
iu gasoline consumption because of the speed re- 
duction which permits its operation on less throttle. 
The machine weighs about 8,500 pounds, and with 
this additional weight there is less tendency for the 
mold-board to be pulled out of the ground and make 
a wavy road. This unit is not only adaptable to 
reasonably heavy grading, but is admirable for 
snow removal work, 


Monarch Tractor Announces 
New Appointments 


Monarch. Tractors Inc., Watertown, Wis., has 
announced the appointment of R. W. Gotshall as 
Vice-President and General Manager, and H. B. 
Baker as Vice-President and Director of Sales. 
Mr. Gotshall was formerly assistant manager of 
the Holt Mfg. Co., Peoria, Ill., and his experi- 
ence of seventeen years with that firm included 
many phases of domestic and foreign sales, de- 
signing and engineering, supervision of nranufac- 
ture, purchasing, and other executive offices. Mr. 
Baker was sales manager of the Holt Mfg. Co., 
for the last twelve years, and under his direction 
the sales organization developed in this and for- 
eign countries was the largest and most produc- 
tive in the industrial tractor industry. 
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BIAMPLE S OF EFFICIENT TRAFFIC CONTROL WITH SILVER BRAND WHITE TRAFFIC ZONING PAINT, 
MANUPACTURED BY THE WAMBLU PAINT AND VARNISH WORKS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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KYROCK on old brick street at Seymour, Ind. 


Kyrock surfaces on old roadways which are 


solid but rough, will give service equal to com- 





plete new pavements—at one-half the cost. 
Hundreds of miles on old macadam, gravel, 
telford brick, concrete and asphalt. No heat- 


ing or special equipment needed to lay Kyrock. 


Write for brochure A.C. 


Kentucky Rock Asphalt Company 


Incorporated 


Marion E. Taylor Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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MACK TRUCK CRANE 
WITH LONG BOOM IN 
SERVICE 





A New Portable Crane 
for Light Trucks 


virtue of its mobility, the motor truck crane 
ble to serve a large number of people whose 
ess does not warrant the installation of sta- 
ry hoisting devices. The International Motor 
npany, 25 Broadway, New York City, has de- 
ped a light truck-crane combination for 
ting on Mack trucks of 1% to 2% tons ca- 
This crane, which was primarily designed 
the purpose of unloading 1,000-gallon fuel oil 
from gondola cars, is adaptable to many 
such as handling gasoline drums, 
rels, stone slabs, etc., weighing up to 2,500 
The equipment consists of a mast braced and 
chored to the chassis frame, a special drum 
and two booms, the longer of which is 
in the accompanying illustration. The long 
1 measures 13 feet, 314 inches, and has a 16- 
foot clearance from the ground, while the short 
n, measuring 8 feet, 11% inches, has a 10-foot 
ind clearance. Both booms have an 8-foot 
radius, and since the shorter one may be 
ted with the mast in a lowered position, it is 
for general lifting, but where additional 
nee is required, as in hoisting from freight 
the long boom is necessary. 
er is applied to the winch from a power 
{ through a one speed forward and reverse 
nd a chain drive to the winch-worm sprocket. 
mtrols, consisting of motor clutch and gear 
ire located directly behind the cab on the 
le of the mast, and attached to the back 
ie cab is an auxiliary gas control which 
the operator to regulate the engine speed 
leaving his position at the control levers. 
ure rigidity of the chassis while the crane 
operated, two jack-screws support the 
m the ground. These screws are attached 
oss-members under the mast by means of 
arrangement, so that when not in use 
ends may be fastened to brackets on the 





uses, 
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side of the frame. 
mounted on any standard Mack truck with but 
little alteration to the body and none to the cab. 


The entire assembly may be 


Esseo Secures Detroit Traffic 
Signal Contract 

C. A. Ward, Sales Manager, Essco Manufac- 
turing Company, Peoria, IIll., reports that this 
company has been awarded the contract for sev- 
eral hundred traffic signals by the city of Detroit, 
to be built according to Detroit's specifications. 


New Paradon Appointments 

The Paradon Engineering Company, 24 South 
Washington Place, Long Island City, N. Y., has 
announced the appointment of F. H. Bradford 
to handle the sales and service of Paradon 
chlorinators in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. Mr. Bradford is located at 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. S. P. Rees has 
been appointed to handle sales and service in the 
South and will be located at the Camden Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. C. C. Behney has been appointed 
for western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, and 
West Virginia. He will be located in the Empire 
3uilding, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Electric Trucks 

The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa., which 
has been manufacturing gasoline vehicles for 
nearly twenty-eight years, added electric trucks to 
their line about two years ago, after investiga- 
tion had convinced the Autocar executives that 
there is a logical and progressive demand to ap- 
ply the distinctive electric economies and advan- 
tages to those phases of the hauling problem 
which can be satisfactorily handled with the 
limitations of electric speed and cruising radius. 
This company deems it desirable to concentrate 
electric sales efforts in the three present largest 
potential markets, metropolitan New York, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia, where the acceptance and 
use of electrics is quite general. 
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Road improvement work may be carried on at low cost 
and with excellent results when Stanolind Paving Asphalt 
and Standard Asphalt Road Oils of correct grade are used. 


For Improving Dirt and Stone Roads 


Standard Asphalt Road Oil of the right grade to meet local con- 
ditions will protect and build up ordinary dirt and stone roads 
Repeated applications throughout four or five years will provide a 
base for the higher types of asphalt pavements 


For Seal Coats on Oil Roads 


Dirt and stone roads which have been treated with Standard 
Asphalt Road Oil for a period of four or five years may be con 
verted into paved highways by the application of a seal coat of 
Stanolind Paving Asphalt of the right grade This will give a 
wearing course which will last for several years, at a very low cost 
of upkeep 


For Resurfacing Brick Pavements 


Rough and badly worn brick pavements may be put into good 
condition — economically —by resurfacing with Stanolind Paving 
Asphalt. The application of the proper grade of asphalt, at com- 
paratively low cost, will put the pavement in shape for many more 
years of service 


For Resurfacing Concrete Roads 
Where concrete roads have started to crack or to show signs of 
surface disintegration, resurfacing with Stanolind Paving Asphalt 
will halt the destruction and make a road which will starfd up un 


der all kinds of traffic. 


Good Roads 


t Good - 
Stanolind Pavin 
and Stanolind Asphalt 








Asphalt 
Oils 


EAVY summer trafhc inflicts grueling 

punishment on every type of improved 
road. If roads are to be kept in good condi: 
tion, maintenance and repairs must be regu- 
lar and systematic 


Attention to small ruts and holes may be 
given at small cost NOW—and will save ex- 
pensive operations required later if the road 
is neglected 


Special grades of Stanolind Asphalt and 
Standard Asphalt Road Oils are made for 
use in every kind of repair and maintenance 
work. Twenty-seven branches provide excel- 
lent facilities for quick service, and also for 
expert advice on your particular repair and 
maintenance problems 


Without cost to you, a Standard Road Engineer will 
be glad to advise you on your repair and maintenance 
work Write or telephone our nearest branch 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


General Offices: 910 S. Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


{LLINOIS INDIANA IOWA S DAKOTA ESOT. MISSOURI 
Chicago Evansville Davenport Huron ” —s —— . Kansas City 
Decatur Indianapolis Des Moines aan Minot Mankato St. Josept 
Joliet South Bend Mason City MICHIGAN Minneapolis St. Louis 

KAN Sioux City Detroit WISCONSIN 
Quincy NSAS Grand Rapids La Crosse 
Wichita Saginaw Milwaukee 
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NEW PARADON HIGH-CAPACITY CHLORINATOR 
OPERATING ON NEW YORK WATER-SUPPLY FROM 
ONE-TON CHLORINE CONTAINERS 


New High-Capacity Chlorinator 


Paradon Engineering Company, Long 
City, N. Y., has developed for the New 
ty Water Department an injector type 
of much larger capacity than has pre- 
been available. Units of this series with 
as high as 750 pounds of chlorine per 
have been constructed, as compared with 
ls per 24 hours, the heretofore maximum 
f a single chlorinating unit. 
these high-capacity chlorinators (750 
24 hours) was installed on trial last 
the Ashokan Head Works on the Cat- 
reduct which furnishes the major por- 
w York City’s water-supply. So suc- 
s its operation that this unit has now 
talled permanently. 
ew York Water Department has been 
rine in ton containers and this high- 
hlorinator together with these ton con- 
ibles them to greatly simplify opera- 
iting a large number of connections 
ids, and to economize space and cen- 
ration. The apparatus is very flexible, 
nge from maximum to minimum ca- 
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pacity of 7% to I. 

Another feature of this apparatus is the auto- 
matic chlorine shut-off device which shuts off the 
chlorine the instant the water pressure drops be- 
low the amount required to properly operate the 
machine. This same device can be used to op- 
chlorinator semi-automatically in con- 
nection with an automatically operated pump 
sewage syphon device or any other arrangement 
where the flow of water or sewage to be chlori- 
nated stops and starts automatically. 

The manufacturers state that, as with all Para- 
don chlorinators, the injector construction elimi- 
nates all freezing and chlorine hydrate difficul- 
ties, and it is unnecessary to preheat the water- 
supply of the machine. 

Additional units of this type have been installed 
by the water departments of Baltimore, Chicago 
and St. Paul. Three units are also being in- 
stalled at the new sewage disposal plant at New 
Rochelle, N. Y., Fuller & McClintock, Engineers. 


Fighting Snow with a Tractor 


Montreal, famed for its winter sports, witnessed 
during the winter of 1924-25 a unique battle of 
the snows, the success of which will no doubt 
mean far-reaching measures on the same line to 
keep Canadian highways open to traffic all winter. 
One road which was the scene of this demonstra- 
tion of snow removal is the King Edward High- 
way, the main route of auto tourists entering the 
Dominion via Northern New York, and the partic- 
ular stretch was the six miles on the causeway 
along the St. Lawrence between the towns of 
La Prairie and St. Lambert, just before turning 
on to the bridge over the river to Montreal. 

The tourist who knows this well-traveled road 
in the summer time will find it hard to believe 
that every winter until the last one has found it 
closed to traffic by the deep-drifted snow by the 
first week in January. The town of La Prairie, 
as its name would signify, hitherto has been 
almost as isolated from Montreal, a few miles 
distant, as any frontier town. The gales sweep- 
ing down the broad expanse of the St. Lawrence 
for more than 30 miles, hit this 6-mile stretch 
of road with unabated force and pile the snow 
to great depths. The high winds then pack it 
almost hard enough to walk upon. 

The conqueror of these conditions is the Mead- 
Morrison tractor, built by the Mead-Morri- 
Manufacturing Co., E. Boston, Mass., equipped 
a snow-plow. More than once the storms 
filled the road over night. The machine, on 
getting to work, thus had to raise and push 
aside walls of snow which buried it from 6 to 8 
feet, yet it invariably accomplished its task and 
opened the road to traffic every day. The tractor 
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M.-M. TRACTOR WITH V-TYPE SNOW-PLOW 








THE GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CO., 
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Its Coming! 


Before many weeks, your 
community will be in the 
clutch of the Great White 
Menace! Today is none too 
early to begin preparing to 
fight it. No matter what 
the thermometer says now, 
snow removal will be the 
same big problem as ever. 


Never doubt that snow re- 
moval is worth the cost! A 
single day’s blockade means 
tremendous loss—in paral- 
ysis of business—in damage 


to highways—in human life, 
sometimes, when physicians 
are snowbound, or fire occurs | 


Be ready with the Champion 
Snow Plow, the most efficient 
and economical snow handl- 
ing machine made. Six types 
and sizes, that fit standard 
trucks and tractors. Indorsed 
by highway officials every- 
where. Costsonly afew dollars 
a year to own and operate. 
Send postal today for new 
catalog. 


KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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MEAD-MORRISON TRACTOR OPENING ROAD AFTER 
HEAVY SNOWFALL 


is of the well-known crawler type, with excep- 
tional tractive power, and ability to keep going 
under unusually trying conditions, as this demon- 
stration shows. 


Rolling Fairways While Cutting 


The fundamental value of rolling park turf and 
fairways is apparent when the destructive effect 
of frost or continued heavy rains on sod is con- 
sidered. In the spring of each year after the frost 
leaves the ground the sod is somewhat broken up 

| is lifted away from the subsoil, leaving small 
pockets or air-spaces at frequent intervals. The 
soil is spongy and the delicate roots of the sod will 
naturally die from lack of nourishment unless 
packed more firmly by rolling. This condition also 
prevails after continuous or heavy rains where 
roller type mowers are not used. 

The land roller, such as made by the Roseman 
Tractor Mower Company, is used but once each 
season, but the soil is kept healthy by light rolling 
when mowing with gang units equipped with hol- 
low rollers. Each heavy rain or a prolonged dry 

| will cause the soil to revert to the spongy 
dition unless light massage treatment is given. 
While rolling is absolutely necessary, the weight 
r pressure must not exceed 45 pounds per square 
foot. This having been learned through experience, 
Roseman tractors and Roseman mowers are built 
especially to come under this weight. If a heavy 
tor is used daily, the soil is liable to become 
rd that the grass roots cannot live. 
[he average man, standing, places 150 pounds 
1 space I foot by 1% feet, or 100 pounds per 
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square foot. In walking, he places his weight on 
2 square feet, or 75 pounds per square foot. A 
horse places 1,200 pounds on 4 spots radiating to 
4 square feet, or 300 pounds per square foot. A 
light farm tractor places 3,000 pounds over an 
area of 5 x 7 feet, but it places 2,000 pounds on 
the two rear wheels resting on an area of 2 
square feet, or 1,000 pounds per square foot. The 
Roseman tractor distributes its weight of 1,600 
pounds evenly over an area 5 feet by 8 feet, or 
40 pounds per square foot. The Roseman mower 
distributes 260 pounds evenly over an area of 7 
square feet, or 37 pounds per square foot. 

This information is secured from a very inter- 
esting booklet filled with facts and photographs, 
issued by the Roseman Tractor Mower Company, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Heil Sales and Service Changes 

The Heil Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
announced the new location for the Heil North- 
western Sales Company offices and warehouse in 
St. Paul at 2651-3 University Avenue. FE. E. 
Moore and C. R. Sundboom are the distributors 
in charge of this office which handles Heil busi- 
ness in Minnesota and North and South Dakota. 

The Spinks Supply Company, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn., Heil distributors. in the Tennessee terri- 
tory, have announced the change of the firm name 
to the Universal Equipment Company. They have 
moved to a new location on Riverside Boulevard. 

The Watkins Commercial Body Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed distributor for 
the Heil Company, in that city. 


Staley and Morris Move Offices 

Staley & Morris, Inc., distributors of contract- 
ors equipment in Philadelphia, have announced 
the removal of their offices to 214-220 North 22nd 
Street, Philadelphia, where they have 10,000 
square feet on the ground floor for their office, 
display room, warehouse stock, and repair shop. 


New Highway Transport Fellowship 

Mack Trucks, Inc., 25 Broadway, New York 
City, has recently established a fellowship in 
highway transport to be devoted to an investiga- 
tion during 1925-1926 under the direction of the 
Division of Highway Engineering and Highway 
Transport of the University of Michigan, cover- 
ing an approved subject relative to highway trans- 
port. 
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SNOW PLOWS 


4OR MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


In thrity-three states this winter, you 
will find Baker Snow Plows operating 
and giving their best toward opening 
avenues of travel—and succeeding, too. 
The prestige of Baker Snow Plows is 
earned through years of service. On 
tractors and trucks throughout the 
nation, they are making snow moving 
less dreaded for cities, villages, coun- 
ties, highway departments, cemeteries 
and large industrial plants. 


- - 
wy VY a 





Baker Snow Plows are made to fit any 
standard motor truck or leading tractor 
and furnished in “V” or straight blade 
type. Baker Patent Tripping Blades 
are real safety features found only on 
Baker Snow Plows. Secure this pro- 
tection for your equipment. For sturdy 
construction and continuous perform- 
ance it pays to specify Baker Snow 
Plows. Make your selection now before 
real winter begins. Don’t wait until 
the snow falls. 


Write at once for our big Snow Plow 


Catalog. State 
of truck or 


name and model 


tractor 


available. 









503 Stanford Ave., 


The BAKER MFG. CO. 


Springfield, IIl., U. S. A.| 
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Addition to Haiss Plant 

The George Haiss Manufac- 
turing Company, 143rd Street 
and Rider Avenue, New York 
City, is now completing an ad- 
dition to its plant, consisting 
of a 150 x 225-foot one-story 
building, 28 feet high, equipped 
with a mezzanine floor of 
steel, concrete and brick con- 
struction. The addition will 
be used as a machine- and as- 
sembly-shop and is equipped 
with one 15-ton so0-foot span 
electric crane, one 10-ton 50- 
foot span electric crane and 





DELIVERY OF CHILDS MOTOR FIRE APPARATUS ON GRAHAM tric crane. 
BROTHERS CHASSIS TO DECATUR, GA. 


one 10-ton 25-foot span elec- 
This unit will give 
the Haiss Company an addi- 


Left to right—W. D. Googer, Chief, Fire Department; J. P. E driver tional floor space of 40,000 
and hose man; Fred W. Gorman, Atlanta District Manager of Foamite- square feet for the assembly 
Childs Corporation, and J. S. Looney, City Manager, Decatur 


New Chemical Engine for Decatur, Ga., 
kire Department 

line with the modern tendency among 

rgia cities to give more serious thought to 

fire hazards and big losses cost them in 

| insurance rates and business prosperity, the 

city of Decatur, Ga., has just accepted delivery 

new double-tank Foamite-Childs chemical 

ngine and hose-car equipment, mounted on a 
Graham Brothers chassis. This piece of appara- 
tus reached Atlanta from Utica the last of July, 

| was driven to Decatur for a road test and 

ionstration of the chemical equipment before 
city officials. Chief F. H. Googer, of the 
ecatur Fire Department, states that this chemical 
vine will enable them to reach quickly any fire 
the district more cheaply than they can operate 
heavier truck. Almost all of their fires are 
ill at the beginning, and could be put out with 
mall hand extinguisher if the property owner 
had one at hand. But the latter usually hasn't 
icipated such trouble by providing his own 
elf-protection, and he promptly sounds the alarm 
call the Fire Department. 

This speedy truck has two of the latest design 
soda-acid chemical tanks, each of 40-gallon capac- 
ty, with extra charges for both tanks. They can 

recharged right at the fire without delay. 
Over 85 per cent of the fires in the United States 
which fire departments are summoned are 
tinguished by chemical streams, without the 
ssity of pumping water. In addition to the 
\o-gallon tanks, the new truck carries one 
gallon soda-acid hand extinguisher, operating 
the same chemical principles as the larger 

, and two 2%-gallon Foamite extinguishers. 


of wagon loaders and the 


new Haiss crawler attachment 
for Fordson tractors. 


New R. D. Wood Representative 

R. D. Wood & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has announced that C. R. McGahey, formerly with 
the Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation 
for a number of years as meter representative, 
has been appointed district representative of R. 
D. Wood & Company, with headquarters in the 
Bona Allen Building, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. McGahey 
will cover the territory of North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Alabama, and will devote partic- 
ular attention to the water-works equipment de- 
partment of R. D. Wood & Company. 


Expansion of Kansas City Utilities 

The municipal Water and Light Department of 
Kansas City, Kans., has retained Arthur L. Mul- 
lergren, consulting engineer, Gates Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to prepare plans and specifications 
for a complete new boiler plant and facilities, 
consisting of the construction of a new building, 
with 3,000 H.P. capacity in boilers, coal and ash 
handling equipment, steam piping and boiler room 
equipment, at a total estimated cost of $700,000. 


New Union Metal District Office 


The Union Metal Manufacturing Company, 
Canton, Ohio, has recently opened a district office 
at 237 Central Arcade Building, Miami, Fla., to 
handle the sale of Union Metal lighting stand- 
ards in the state of Florida. This office will be 
operated under the name of the Florida White 
Way Illuminating Company, Inc., and is in charge 
of Frank E. Filer and C. A. Williams. 











Th 


GRADING OPERATIONS ON CLEVELAND’S NEW AIR FIELD WHICH IS OVER ONE-MILE SQUARE 
field was cleared and graded by Frank Smith, using 16 Fordson tractors with Schaefer one-man scrapers 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCK OWNED BY WARREN COUNTY, N. J., EQUIPPED FOR SNOW 


Clearing Heavy Snows in 
Warren County, N. J. 


Last winter was one of the severest that War- 
County, N. J., has experienced in a score of 
Frequent heavy snow-storms brought the 
snowfall to 48 inches. The problem of keep- 

ng the county roads cleared was stupendous, but 
th two 4%-ton International trucks made by the 
International Harvester Company of America, 
60 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill, and 
| by the County Board of Chosen Freehold- 
with 10-foot snow-plows, the work was 

ficiently conducted on 75 miles of the county 


example of how removal was effected 
me of the heavy snow-storms, 2 feet of 
fell on January 2. The trucks were worked 
uously day and night until the roads were 
This snowfall was followed quickly by 
f almost equal intensity and was accom- 
strong winds which frequently blew 
into high drifts. Again the trucks were 
perated continuously until the roads were cleared. 
I summer the two trucks are utilized by the 
County authorities for road building and 

nce, 


\ Dual Control Switch for 
Traflie Lights 
f rafe control signal system it is essential 
tate the operation of its various electrical 
is can best be accomplished by the link- 
f the several units through mechanical 
vitch mechanism that is capable of being 
perated and selective in its functions. A 
switch mechanism may control an entire 
stem or any group of signals in a system 
ndividual signal for manual and auto- 
eration. In manual operation the switch 
trol the signal lights for “Stop” and “Go” 


REMOVAL 


or the ‘‘Stop” or red signals for all directions. In 
automatic operation the switch must control the 
operation of the “Stop” and “Go” signal lights or, 
with this feature not functioning, the amber flash- 
ing signal lights. 

The dual control switch made by the Tokheim 
Oil Tank & Pump Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and used in connection with the Signaphore sys- 
tem of traffic control signals is a well-made 
mechanism that controls all the functions of the 
various electrical units. All operating phases of 
the signals are controlled by two switch pointers 
and two push button switches, as illustrated. Hid- 
den from view, but attached to the rear of the 
panel, is the housing that contains the switch 
mechanism. This housing is dust- and moisture- 
proof. The mechanism is made up of two distinct 
operating units. One switch acts in a primary 
capacity, controlling the automatic operation of 
the signals, and has an additional interconnecting 
feature for the manual operation. The other 
switch acts in a secondary capacity and controls 
only the manual operation of the signal. In oper- 
ating this dual switch mechanism, one is able 
through the movement of the two pointers to 
completely control the operation of an entire signal 
system. This mechanism is equivalent to eight 
snap switches. 

The housing that contains the switch is made 
up in two pieces—the base and the cover. The 
cover is of sheet metal and formed so as to make 
the housing water- and dust-proof. The base sup- 
ports the switch mechanism. It is. made from 
Bakelite fiber, a material that will not warp and 
does not absorb moisture. It is the best dielectric 
and has sufficient mechanical strength to make it 
a very suitable support for switch mechanism. 
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Night view on Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles. 


Dozens of other cities 


and towns in Southern California have adopted Union Metal Lamp 


Standards for their beautiful streets. 


Every Standard 


—~An Additional Policeman 


Dark streets are dangerous streets:—the thorough- 
fares of your town are safe just to the extent that 
they are well lighted. 


Police forces have not kept up with rapid city 
growth and increasing motor traffic. This de 
ficiency in public safety must be supplied by orna- 
mental street lighting:—where every standard be- 
comes a silent sentinel to guard pedestrians against 
thugs and highwaymen and motorists against 
dangerous. traffic accidents. 


There is still time, before winter comes, for your 
town to become brighter, safer and more beautiful. 
A chance during the long winter evenings for your 
citizens to have many bright hours after sundown. 


Union Metal; the largest manufacturers in 
the world of ornamental lighting standards 
can be of valuable assistance to you in this 
important work. 


THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO, 
CANTON, OHIO 


UNION METAL 


BETTER STREET LIGHTIN 
UNION METAL 





Your copy of this 


valuable k is now 
ready. A copy should 
in the of 


everyone interested 
in making his city’s 
streets, Brighter, 
Safer, More 
erry Lassie 

treet g shed 
Book No. 52 mailed 
on request. 


LAMP STANDARDS 
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Union Metal Design 
No. 1193 with Gen- 
eral 


c Novalux 
Lanterns. A/! Stand- 
ards made of endurma 
copper bearing galva 


nized steel. 
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N. Y., has placed on the market a unit known as 
the HDA projector, which is mounted on the 
cross-arms of poles and connected to the street- 
lighting circuit. This unit operates simultane- 
ously with the street lights, therefore not requir- 
ing the services of a special attendant. By means 
of a very small shaft of light, the entrance signs 
are strongly illuminated. This lamp is on the 
overhead system, and therefore cannot be tam- 
pered with by any except those interested in its 
maintenance. 


A New Electric Lawn-Mower 


After more than two years of development work 
and tests, the Coldwell Lawn Mower Company, 
Newburgh, N. Y., has announced the Coldwell 
electric-power lawn-mower. Coldwell gasoline- 
power lawn-mowers have been on the market for 
twenty-eight years and this latest development has 
been brought out to supply the demand for a 
light, practical, and inexpensive power lawn- 
mower for use on lawns not extensive enough to 
warrant the purchase of a gasoline machine. 

This new unit is simple, quiet, and clean and 
TRAFFIC SIGNS SHOWING LOCATION OF SPOT, may be operated by the owner or any member of 











LIGHTS the family, or a common laborer, since no knowl- 
edge of mechanics or electricity is required. The 
Lighting City Entrance Signs operator merely pushes forward the button of the 


: : 2 control switch and then steers the machine wher- 
ipter 360 of the Laws of New York, Section 


Local Ordinances, pages 18 and 19, gives 
problem to the cities of New York state, 
makes it impossible to prosecute a motorist 
trafic violations if it can be shown that the 
ntrance signs on important thoroughfares 

t adequately lighted at night. In one large 

at least, a case was thrown out by the judge 

ise the defendant’s lawyer raised the ques- 

of adequate speed-limit sign illumination and 
nformation was available to combat the claim. 

\ city entrance sign is frequently in such a 
borhood that it is used for a target and 

for kindling-wood, so that the placing of 
lighting equipment on the sign-board would 

no doubt result in the disappearance of the equip- 
relatively short-order. Having this idea 
the Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, 


nd 





THE NEW COLDWELL ELECTRIC LAWN-MOWER 


ever it is desired to mow. 

The supply cord is coupled to any lighting 
socket, the same as in hooking up a vacuum 
cleaner. About 150 feet of supply wire is car- 
ried on the automatic reel which pays out the 
wire and takes it up automatically, maintaining 
proper tension to prevention tangling or interfer- 
ence with the operator. 

The %-horse-power universal motor was de- 
signed by the General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., to meet the requirements of this ma- 
chine. The mowing unit is of special design 
equipped with Timken tapered roller bearings, cut 
steel gears running in oil, and other special fea 

—e — =—— tures. The machine cuts a 21-inch swath and 
TRAFFIC WARNING SIGNS ILLUMINATED weighs approximately 150 pounds. 
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City of Chicago Purchased 2,200 More 
Standards 

for additional extensions in their residential lighting districts 
which will make a total of 14,200 concrete lighting standards 
purchased in the last year for this work. The reason for the 
concrete standard, as we have told you before, is the lower first 
cost, no maintenance cest such as paint, rust preventative, etc. 
The booklets are now available giving complete information on 
the City of Chicago job and we will be very glad to furnish you 
with a copy upon request. 


CHICAGO CONCRETE POST COMPANY 


Paul K. Fleming, President 
Lawrence, Lamon & Leland Avenues 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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WALTER SNOW-PLOW TRACTOR TRUCK SHOWING FRONT PUSH- 
PLOW AND CENTER SCRAPER-PLOW AS WELL AS DUMP BODY 


A Heavy-Duty Snow-Plow 
Tractor-Truck 
\ piece of equipment which has created con- 
rable interest in highway departments, munic- 
ties. and among motor bus companies is the 
\Walter Snow-Plow Tractor-Truck. This is a 
r-wheel drive tractor equipped with two spe- 
ial snow blades, a front push-plow and a center 
raper-plow. The four wheels are positively 
en through patented automatic lock differ- 
tials in order to develop maximum traction for 
work. Standard type dump bodies and 
ists can be used to cart snow when necessary 
nd used the balance of the year for construc- 
n work, refuse removal or other useful ser- 
vice, making the powerful tractor a valuable ad- 
iunct for any municipal department. 
' The controls for the Walter plows illustrated 
in the accompanying drawing are arranged so 
that there is no mterference in the body 
equipment. The plow controls can be left 
on. It is only necessary to remove the 
plow blade, which is quickly done, and 
then tank bodies for street flushing or road 
oiling can be mounted and a special power 
take-off provided to give the necessary 
pump drive if desired. 
The front push blade assembly is re- 
moved by disconnecting the lift chain and 
removing two pins. The center-blade 
assembly is removed by disconnecting four 
pins and one latge nut. The plow blades 
quickly remounted when neces- 
sary. The front push-plow removes the 
deep drifts and the special center scraper- 
plow cleans the snow and ice right down 
to tl There is a particular ad- 


can be 


to the surface. 
vantage in this as the front plow can be 
set at any desired height to take care of 
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the heavy snowfall, even at 
speeds ot 20 miles an _ hour, 
while the center scraper-plow 
handles the small remaining 
amount. 

This unit, made by the Wal- 


ter Motor Truck Company, 
Queens Boulevard at Hulst 
Street, Long Island City, N. 


Y., consists of a 10-foot blade, 
20 inches high, with renewable 
cutting edges, which will 
swing 40 degrees either way or 
may be operated straight. The 
center scraper-plow has a 12- 
foot blade. 18 inches high with special 3-foot high 
side-wings and renewable cutting edges. This 
plow will also swing 40 degrees either way or 
may be operated straight. The lifting device is 
a worm and gear operated by two hand-wheels 
behind the cab, while the lifting device on the 
front plow is the worm and gear operated by one 
hand-wheel in the cab. 


A Pipe-Pushing Machine for 
Water and Gas Services 

A pipe-pushing machine which saves a large 
part of the expense of retrenching and refilling in 
the laying of small service pipes, especially under 
paved streets, walks and lawns, has been placed 
on the market by the Marion Machine, Foundry 
and Supply Company, Marion, Ind. This machine 


can also be used for cleaning small sewers and 
for placing drain pipes under cellar floors. The 





PIPE-PUSHING MACHINE IN POSITION 











Marion pipe-pushing machine is 
constructed of malleable iron and 
steel. It is built with a gear- 
driven jack so arranged that one 
or two men can either push iron 
pipe or jointed tools through the 
ground under a street or elsewhere 
or pull a pipe into place. The 
manufacturers claim that by its 
use one man can do the work of 
four under the old methods and 
at the same time eliminate a large 
part of the trenching. For replac- 
ing an old service it is necessary 
only to dig the trench 48 inches 
long by 14 inches wide, place the 








WALTER OUTFIT MOVING SNOW ON CITY STREET 


machine in it, and go to work. 
The machine is readily reversed, 
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If it takes two men eight hours 
to paint one thousand feet of 
traffic line by hand, but only 
ten minutes for a thousand feet 
with the A. B. C. Traffic Line 
Marker, why not save this dif- 
ference? 


It can be done because others 
have done it and we can prove 
it. 

The Highway Appliance Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 
155 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 





ENGINEERING SERVICE CORPORATION | 


Economy Designs in Street Lighting 


ULTIMATE COMPREHENSIVE PLANS 
FOR ANY CITY SAVE MONEY 
ON INSTALLATION, OPERA. 
TION AND MAINTENANCE 


Montague Ferry 


C. H. Shepherd | Consulting Electrical Engineers 
38 S. Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 








“COPPERWELD” 


MADE BY THE MOLTEN WELDING PROCESS 

WIRE (weatherproof or rubber covered) —The safest 
for overhead signal circuits. (67% safer than solid 
copper or iron wire.) 

STRAND—for suspended traffic signals—the best 
obtainable. Copperweld is strong and does not 
rust away. 

GROUND RODS—The permanent protection kind. 
Non-rusting. Pointed—teady for driving. 

WIRE FENCE—Never rusts. Eliminates painting. 

Write for Information. 





























Lamp Posts 


Service Boxes 


Valve Boxes 


Write for Prices 
& 
Complete lighting 
Catalogue 


The Casey-Hedges Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 














Haiss Loaders or Conveyors 
will pay for themselves out 
of savings—for any man 
who is now shoveling sand, 
gravel, crushed stone. 


Catalogs on request. 
GEO. HAISS MANF’G CO. 
143rd St. & Rider Ave., N.Y. Truce 
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GURLEY RODS 


Gurley makes a rod for every 
purpose. Three widths in lengths 
up to 16 feet; two, three and 
four ply sliding rods; hinge 
joints and sliding lock joints 
for compactness; a wide variety 
of level and stadia designs. 


Send for the New Rod 
Bull 


etin. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY 


Instrument Makers Since 1845 





TROY, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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